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Why  Not  Read  the  Rest  of  the  Story] ' 

An  Editorial 

About  ** Answering  **  the  Advertisements  in  Everybody's 


OU  remember,  p>erhaps,  Mr.  Dooley’s 
historic  remark  on  “buyin’  a  fifteen 
cint  magazine  so  as  to  spind  a  quiet 
avenin’  in  improvin’  his  moind  by 
the  latest  thoughts  on  advertisin’.” 

That  remark  has  lasted  and  has  been  quoted 
so  often  because  it  came  so  near  “hitting  up” 
the  very  natural  habit  of  some  millions  of 
people. 

For  while  people  buy  the  magazine  for  its 
“literachoor,”  as  Mr.  Dooley  calls  it,  most  of 
them  find  themselves  turning,  leisurely  and 
with  interest,  through  the  bright,  readable  ad¬ 
vertising  section. 

For  brightness  shines  there.  Bright  minds 
made  those  advertisements.  The  most  sharp¬ 
ened  wit  of  (jersuasiveness  has  gone  into  them. 
Nobody  ever  studied  the  public  mind  like  the 
writers  and  artists  whose  work  is  there.  Peo¬ 
ple  enjoy  those  pages,  for  one  thing,  because 
they  appreciate  the  fine  art  of  presenting 
things  which  is  exhibited  there. 

Also,  people  like  the  joyous  optimism  of  the 
advertising  section.  It  is  a  world  of  sunshine. 
However  things  go  wrong  elsewhere  on  this 
earth,  the  advertising  section  is  a  rainbow  of 
promise  that  some  things  are  as  they  seem. 
Those  advertisers  believe  in  themselves  and 
are  confident  they  can  satisfy  their  readers. 


“The  latest  thoughts  in  advertisin’.” 
have  just  been  reading  through  this  advt^ts- 
ing  section,  and  it  is  full  of  fresh,  up-tcnhit 
thoughts  in  pretty  nearly  all  the  directioBs 
where  we  are  going  to  spend  our  money  lot 
comfort  and  pleasure. 

But  there  is  one  especial  feature  in  neah 
all  those  advertisements  which  many  of 
perhaps,  have  neglected.  Neglected  because# 
is  printed  in  such  small  and  modest  type. 

That  is  the  “booklet”  which  is  offered. 

Perhaps  some  of  these  advertisements 
be  even  more  effective  if  this  invitation  to  sead 
for  the  booklet  were  made  more  conspicuoK, 

For  the  booklet  is  the  full  e.xplanationoftbe 
advertisement. 

It  contains  the  complete  “reason  why." 

Often  those  booklets  are  real  br(Kkura  k 
luxe.  They  are  frequently  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  book-making  art — rich  in  quidit} 
of  paper,  engraving  and  printing.  Somed 
them  cost  upward  of  a  dollar  apiece  merdyto 
produce. 

Little  histories  of  industry  and  commerce  are 
in  those  proffered  booklets.  All  that  the  ad«r- 
tiser  wants  us  to  know,  but  that  he  hasn’t  been 
able  to  tell  us  in  his  brief  advertisement,  Bin 
the  little  book  he  offers  to  send  to  us. 

{Read  the  rest  of  this  on  papt) 
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"The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America" 

Every  minute  of  every  day  the  Hamilton  Watch  tells  dependable 
time.  When  the  Hamilton  Watch  says  seventeen  after  three,  you 
know  that  it  is  just  that  time;  not  sixteen  after  nor  eighteen  minutes 
after.  Not  only  are  those  minutes  valuable,  but  the  feeling  of  perfect 
confidence  in  your  timepiece,  which  a  Hamilton  Watch  gives,  is  a  great 
comfort.  Railroad  watches  mus^  be  accurate.  Statistics  show  that 

Over  one-half  (56%)of  the  railroad  men  on  American  railroads  where 

Official  Time  Inspection  is  maintained  carry  the  Hamilton  Watch 

Hamilton  Watches  are  made  in  correct 
sizes  for  men  and  women,  and  sold  by 
jewelers  everywhere.  Movements  only 
are$i  2.25andupward.  Complete  watches, 
certain  sizes,  are  $38. 50  to  $  1 50.00.  Ask 
your  jeweler  about  them;  also  about 
fitting  your  present  watch  case  with  a 
Hamilton  movement. 

Write  for  "The  Timekeeper" 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the  various  Hamilton  models 
and  is  a  book  well  worth  reading  if  you  are  thinking  of 
buying  a  fine  watch. 


HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 

Dept.  B  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


Enfinccr  W.  J.  COWAN,  of  Rock 
hlsnd  Lines,  bas  carried  a  Hamilton 
Waicb  for  years  witb  perfect  satisfaction 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Why  Not  Read  the  Rest  of  the  Story? 


The  advertisement  is  his  first  polite  address 
to  us  so  as  to  gain  our  attention.  It  is  his 
first  chapter,  by  way  of  introduction,  to  the 
rest  of  his  story.  If  we  are  interested  in  that 
first  chapter,  he  trusts  we  will  let  him  tell  us 
the  rest  of  the  story. 

Why  not  read  the  rest  of  the  story? 

Many  of  us  do.  We  formed  the  habit  of 
answering  such  advertisements  as  interested 
us;  and  we  learned  by  experience  that  in  such 
cases  the  next  chapters  were  worth  asking  for. 
They  were  illuminating  on  the  pioints  we  want¬ 
ed  to  know.  They  helped  us  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  we  wanted  to  buy  the  advertised 
article  or  not. 

But,  possibly,  some  of  us  don’t.  Perhaps 
there  are  some  of  us  who  read,  indeed,  such 
advertisements  as  catch  our  interest,  but  who 
never  wrote  to  the  advertiser  for  the  further 
information  he  offers.  We  are  attracted  by 
the  advertisement.  We  read  it  through.  We 
tuck  it  away  in  our  memory,  and  think  we 
may  buy  when  the  right  time  comes. 


But  we  don’t  “take  our  pen  in  hand”toak 
for  the  rest  of  the  story.  Just  because  I 
hasn’t  been  our  habit  to  do  so. 

Yet,  if  we  did  this  at  once  when  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  interests  us,  we  might  find  it 
helpful. 

For  the  rest  of  the  story  is  usually  wKti 
while. 

It  gives  us  a  fairer  view  of  the  artide 
which  has  caught  our  attention.  It  enable 
us  to  make  our  purchases  more  effectively. 

Remember,  then,  that  the  nub  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  is  frequently  the  modest  little  infitJ- 
tion  to  write  for  the  booklet.  That  is  tie 
means  of  getting  really  acquainted. 

May  we  suggest  to  our  readers  thati 
reading  advertisements  they  form  the  help 
habit  of  looking  for  the  little  invitation  at 
the  bottom? 

When  the  thing  appeals  to  us,  let’s  give  it- 
fair  chance  by  accepting  the  free  offer. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 
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^wing  Machine  Running  Made  Easy 

Never  use  inferior  oil  on  your  sewing  machine.  jnMH 

Don’t  fill  its  delicate  mechanism  with  a  so-called 
fish  oil  or  any  other  lubricant  that  gathers  and 
toWsdust,  dirt  and  lint  until  the  free  running  of  the  ma-  s  1 

chine  is  entirely  spoiled.  Use  3-in-One  oil.  |  I 

3-m-One  is  a  real  sewing  machine  oil.  It  is  light  enough  =  ■!  ? 

10 flow  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  deepest  bearing  and  ease  I 

the  point  of  friction  instantly.  At  the  same  time  3-in-One 
ofl  has  sufficient  viscosity,  or  “body,”  to  stay  in  the  mech- 
anism  and  wear  longer  than  other  oil.  3-in-One  oil  /'//'//i  i 

never  dries  out  nor  gums.  It  never  makes  a  ma-  [  tytcwrItcw  | 

chine  run  heavily.  Instead  of  gathering  and  hold-  y  ///  //t  /P  J 


ing  dirt,  3-in-One  works  the  dirt  out  of  the  /'////// 
brings  and  keeps  them  bright  and  clean  •  //'//// 

S-in-eM 


/  //f 


;  TYPCWRITERS  2 

i  eiCYCLts  ^ 

^  6UN5  o 

i  SIWING  H«CHIME5  I 
$1  Talking  MACHINES  , 

i  razors/ STROPS  I 


/// 
/  // 


[ubrarTsiip^ 

WITI^ 


/  /  actually  lengthens  the  life  of 

/ft  y  any  sewing  machine,  by  pre- 
/  //  y  serving  and  protecting  all  the 
'  /  /  /  delicate  working  parts,  and  avoids 

//  /  many  repair  bills. 

/  /  Also  use  3-in-One  to  preserve  the  beauti- 

'  !  ful  grain  of  the  case  and  table  of  your  ma- 

/  chine.  A  few  drops  on  a  cloth  wning  out 
/  in  cold  water  will  restore  the  original  color 
/  and  freshness.  Always  rub 
/  with  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

.  f  Use  3-in-One,  too,  on  parts 

/that  are  liable  to  rust  and 
tarnish;  thus  your  machine 
will  always  seem  like  a  new 
one.  3-in-One  oil  is  the  great¬ 
est  household  servant  of  the  age 
— it  helps  everywhere,  in  home,  office,  factory. 

Sold  in  all  hardware,  drug,  grocery  and  general  stores  in  3  sire 
bottles;  Trial  sire  (1  oi.)  lUc.;  3  or.,  25c.;  S  or.,  pint,  .50c.  Also 
in  Handy  Oil  Cans,  3'/4  oz.,  '250.— fits  any  sewing  machine  drawer. 
If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Handy  Oil  Can  we  will  send  one  by  Parcel 
Post  full  of  good  3-iD-One  for  30c. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

42  C.Y.S..  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 


FREE—A  Generous  Sample  of  3-in-One 

THREE  IN  ONE  OIL  CO. 

42  C  Y  S.  Broadway,  New  York; 

Send  me,  without  one  cent  of  cost,  a  generous 
sample  of  3-in-One,  and  the  3-in-One  Dictionary,  all  free. 


Street  and  No. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Mag,ir.ine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


AMcniieci.  nc«ira  wiin  ricrcc  ^\Ine^c•n  waici 
Boiler  and  Pietce  Louraioe  Radiatioo. 

You  must  learn 
about  house  heat 
from  a  Heat  Primer 

Take  the  technical  talk  out  of  the 
house-heating  story  and  anybody 
can  understand  it.  And  every¬ 
body  should,  before  deciding  on 
what  kind  of  heat  to  have  and 
what  heater  to  get.  Our  Primer, 

What  Heat  for 
Your  House 

(Scot  {lee  oo  lequcM) 

tells  this  heat  story  in  the  simplest 
terms  —  tells  the  difference  between 
steam  and  hot  water,  the  advantages 
of  each  and  how  each  system  works. 
It  also  explains,  in  the  same  simple 
way,  the  various  types  of  Pierce  Boilers 
and  the  wonderful  heat-producing  and 
coal-saving  features  which  have  placed 
them  m  300,000  homes. 

Your  steamfitter  can  give  you  the^- 
ures  on  a  perfect  heating  system.  Send 
for  our  Primer  and  get  the  facts  first. 

Pierce 

Boilers  and 

Radiators 

PIERCE,  BUTLER  &  PIERCE  MFC.  CO. 
249  Jame*  Street  Srracuie,  N.  Y. 

Pioce  Service  in  ell  Piindpel  Cities 


Her  Royal  Highness  the 

PRINCESS 

EULALIA 

Tells  Her  Life-Story 

Daughter  of  a  King,  Sister  of  a  King, 
Aunt  of  a  King,  Cousin  to  Emperors,  she 
has  written  the  most  piquant  autobiography 
of  modem  times,  giving  us  wonderful 
glimpses  into  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
Royalty’s  life. 

Her  autobiograhy  is  an  intimate,  astonish¬ 
ingly  frank  revelation  of  the  real  life  led 
by  the  royalty  of  Europe.  It  will  be  read 
and  talked  about  the  whole  world  over. 
It  should  be  of  greater  interest  to  the 
women  of  America  than  any  feature  pub¬ 
lished  in  any  magazine  in  recent  yean 

TTiere  is  sure  to  be  a  tremendous  demand 
for  the  forthcoming  issues  of  The  Delint- 
alar.  To  make  sure  of  getting  the  complete 
story,  you  should  send  $1.50  for  a  years 
subscription  at  once. 

From  BoUtrkk  ogeols  omd  otmtdtolm  everjmhtn,  m 

The  Botterick  Publishing  Company 

Batterick  BaiMiag,  New  York 
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"Literally  a  Sheet  of  Flexible  Stone" 


Perfect  Protection  for  AH  Buildings —  T 

in  All  Gimates — Under  All  Conditions 

The  hottest  weather  can  not  cause  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  to  dry  out  or  melt. 

The  coldest  weather  can  not  crack  it.  Gases,  chemical  fumes  or  salt  air  can  not 
itjare  it.  And  it  gives  perfect  protection  against  fire. 

In  a  word,  being  mineral  through  and  through,  it  is  practically  indestructible. 
There  isn't  a  particle  of  perishable  material  in 

J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOFING 

It  is  composed  of  Asbestos  and  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt.  Asbestos  is  a  rock,  / 
ind  therefore  everlasting.  And  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  has  withstood  the  terrific  / 
duties  of  street  paving  for  over  forty  years.  / 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  lower  in  first  cost  than  shingles,  tin  or  slate — and  I 

deaper  than  all  other  roqfings  when  cost-per-year  is  considered.  Tin,  iron  and  most  [ 

fteptred  roofings  have  to  be  coated  or  graveled  every  few  years.  As  J-M  Asbestos  t 
hwhng  contains  nothing  to  rot,  rust  or  otherwise  deteriorate,  it  never  needs  a  E 

ODfle  cent’s  worth  of  coating  or  other  protection.  Its  first  cost  is  the  only  cost.  ■ 

in  rolls  and  fiat  sheets,  easy  to  lay.  Also  furnished  in  built-up  form.  J-M  Roof-  I 

ugueats,  packed  in  each  roll,  make  absolutely  water-tight  laps,  and  give  the  entire  roof  1 

an  unbroken,  handsome  white  surface.  Sold  direct  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you.  ] 

n  Write  today  for  sample  of  the  curious  Asbestos  Rock  and  Book  No.  3029. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


MASCrACTURERS  OF  ASBESTOS 

AND  Magnesia  Products 


IS  or  Asbestos  Asbestos  Roofings,  Packings, 

UA  Products  Electrical  Supplies,  Etc. 

Chicago  Detroit  Louisville  New  York  St.  Louis 

Cincinnati  Indiana^lis  Milwaukee  Omaha  San  Francisco 

Cleveland  Kansas  City  \Iinneapolis  Philadelphia  Seattle 

Dallas  Los  Angeles  New  Orleans  Pittsburgh  Syracuse 

THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  LIMITED 

Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  jt 
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SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Massachusetts 


CONSERVATOIO? 

OF  MUSIC  September  Imh, 


Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK.  DIRECTOR 

The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  School  of  Music 

Located  ia  the  music  center  oi  America.  It  affords  pupils  the  environment  and  atmosphere  so 
necessary  to  a  musical  education.  Its  complete  organization,  its  imposing  Conservatory  building, 
splendid  equipment,  and  the  Residence  Building  offer  exceptional  facilities  for  students 
Complete  CnrricalnaL  Courses  in  every  branch  of  Music,  applied  and  theoretical,  including  Open. 
Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal  Department,  graduates  are  much  h 
demand  as  teachers. 

The  tree  privileges  of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  opportunities  of  ensemble  practice  and  ap¬ 
pearing  before  audiences,  and  the  daily  associations  are  invaluable  advantages  to  the  music  student 
A  Complete  Orchestra  offers  advanced  pupils  in  voice,  piano,  organ  and  violin  experience  in  rehearsals 
and  public  appearances  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 

Dramatic  Department.  Practical  training  in  acting. 

Address  RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager, 


SEA 

PINES 


.11  urauciio  ui  uoucT  paiicni  RDu  cninubiaMic  insiruciorb.  Auarob  >  j  na  m 

Rdv.  ThomfcP  Bickford.  MIm  Pfcith  Bickford.  Principuli,  P,0.  Bo«  R.  Browotor.  Capo  Cod. 
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EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Massachusetts— Continued 


THE  MITCHELL  MILITARY  BOYS’  SCHOOL 

/  BILLERICA.  MASS.  TWENTY  MILES  FROM  BOSTON.  \ 

/ Location  unsurpassed  for  health  and  beauty.  A  preparatory  school  for  boys  from  eight  to  sixteen.  Modern\ 
'buildings.  Extensive  improvements  in  equipment  this  year.  Outdoor  and  indoor  gymnasium.  One  hundred ' 
acres.  Table  supplied  from  school  gardens  and  model  dairy.  New  athletic  field  designed  for  every  form  of 
sport.  A  moderate  military  system.  Young  boys  of  the  school  receive  particular  attention  in  all  detmls. 

Limited  to  fifty  boys.  Write  for  booklet. 

- ALEXANDER  H.  MITCHELL.  Head  Master.  Box  E 


HOUSE  IN  THE  PINES 

Norton,  Mass.  40  minutes  from  Boston 

A  School  tor  Girls.  Exteosive  grounds  and  pine  groves.  Athletic  Helds  tor  all  outdoor  sports.  Horse- 
hack  riding.  New  dwelling  and  school  hulldlng.  Intermediate  and  academic  courses.  Languages 
—native  teachers.  Music.  Domestic  arts,  including  plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  em¬ 
broidery,  costume  designing,  etc.  Domestic  science,  including  cooking  and  serving  of  meals, 
marketing,  food  values  and  the  care  of  the  home.  Every  attention,  not  only  to  habits  of  study, 
but  to  each  girl's  health  and  happiness. 

MISS  CORNISH  and  MISS  HYDE.  Principals 


The  MaeDuffie  School 

For  Girls 

Springfield.  Mass. 

Principals: 

MAcDuflle  (Harvard) 

Mrs.  John  MacDnllle  (Radclllle) 


WORCESTER  ACADEMY 


EQUIPMENT ! 

Klngiley  Labor&toriet 
Dioing  Fall 
Mdgaron 
SwlmmlDg  Pool 
Isolated  lotrmary 
Playing  Fields 
Modem  Dormitories 

80Ui  year  begins 
Sept.  lOlb.  1913 

Csmrns.  Buildings,  Oval,  1*5  Mile  Track  Oaskill  Field.  1-1  Mile  Track.  Tennis.  Football.  Baseball 

160  boys  prepared  in  last  four  years  for  31  different  colleges  and  professional  schools.  Alumni 
now  in  43  states  and  15  foreign  countries.  25  states  and  10  foreign  countries  represented  in 
enrollment.  Liberal  courses,  classical  and  scientific,  give  fine  general  education.  Faculty 
of  20  experienced  men,  including  Prussian  Exchange  Teacher.  Standards  of  scholarship  the 
highest.  School  spirit  and  atmosphere  pure,  broad  and  democratic.  Only  boys  of  high  charac¬ 
ter  admitted.  Scholarship  aid  for  worthy  and  able  boys.  Organized  and  required  play  gives 
every  boy  benefit  of  graded  physical  training.  Material  equipment  unusually  complete  and 
efficient.  Send  for  catalogue. 

D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE.  LL.  D..  Principal.  101  Providence  Street.  Worcester.  Mass. 


■Mloa,  MaMaclmselts  SSth  year  bcf Ins  Sept.  ZSIh. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  HNE  ARTS 

Department  of  Drawing  and  Painting— ‘VrWiV.  W.  Benson; 
ViiitiHf  instructor.  P.  L.  Hale.  F.  A.  Bosley,  W.  James,  L..  P.  Thompson, 
^McLellaa,  A.  K.  Cross;  Department  of  Modelinti  —  ^.  L.  Pratt; 
^rtt^ent  0/  Design  ^\\.  Elliott.  H.  H.  Clark,  C.  J.  Hunt.  SCHOLAR- 
WIK  —  Paige  and  Cummings  Foreign  ^holarships.  Helen  Hamblen, 
usrdaer,  and  Ten  School  Scholarships.  Write  for  circular. 

_ _ Address  ALICE  F.  BROOKS,  Manager^ 

4  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Huntington  Chambers. 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

.  Largest  School  of  Orato^-,  Literature  and  Pedagogi' 
in  America.  .Summer  Sessions.  3Srd  year  opens  Sept. 
21rd.  Address 

_ Harry  Sf.vmol’R  Ross,  Dean. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  4  Arlington  Street. 

Miss  McClintock’s  School  for  Girls 

General  and  College  Preparatory  Courses. 

Kesioent  and  day  pupils. 


Miss  Mary  Law  McClintock,  Principal. 


Lasell  Seminary 

Aabomdale,  Massachoselts.  Ten  Miles  from  Boston 


Courses  In  Language.  Literature,  Science,  Music 
and  Art.  with  thoro  Instruction  In  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Household  Economics.  Training  Is  given 
In  the  Art  of  Entertaining.  House  Furnishing  and 
Management.  Marketing.  Cooking.  Dressmaking  and 
Millinery.  Tennis.  Boating,  Swimming,  Riding  and 
other  sports  are  encouraged.  Address 

G.  M.  WINSLOW.  Ph.  D..  Principal. 

114  Woodland  Road 


Beautiful  grounds.  Country  walks  and  drives. 
Howard  H.ill  —the  school  building. 
Mansion  House  —  residence  for  younger  girls. 
Senior  House— residence  of  the  upper  class 
Well  equipped  gymnasium.  Outdoor  athletics. 
Tennis  tournaments,  horseback  riding. 

College  certificate.  General  Courses.  Domestic 
Science.  Write  for  year  book. 
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Mass.  Continued— Vt.,  N.  H.,  R.  I.,  Me.  and  Connecticut 


TILTON  SEMINARY 


Id  tootblUs  ot  White  Mountains.  Seven  buildings,  lorludlng  a  $30,000  gymnasluin  and  new  dlolDg  hall.  Separate  dormitorta 
for  young  men  and  women  Athletic  Oelds.  Prepares  for  college  or  business.  Music,  art.  elocution.  Manual  training.  Sntclal 
courses  for  high  school  graduates.  Home  economics.  Including  Sewing,  Dressmaking  and  Domestic  Science.  Moderate  isi» 
CHASE  COTTAGE  FOR  YOUNG  BOYS. 

Entirely  distinct  building.  Number  limited.  All  advantages  of  Seminary  faculty,  gymnasium  and  athletic  fields.  Housemother 
All  expenses  $350.  For  Information  ot  either  department  address 

GEORGE  L.  PLIMPTON.  PrUMipal.  S8  School  Street.  Tlltom.  N.  H. 


Massachusetts,  Springfield.  I 

*‘The  Elms”  School  for  Girls 

A  city  school  with  country  sports.  Open  air  sleeping  room.  Cer¬ 
tificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Simmons. 
Graduating  and  special  courses.  Domestic  Science,  Music. 

Miss  Ported,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Cambridge. 

XhO  S&rgCnt  School  For  Physical  Education 
The  largest  normal  school  for  physical  education  in  the  world. 
Sessions  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Address  for  booklet 

Dr.  D.  a.  Sargent. 

Massachusetts,  New  Bedford,  323  Purchase  Street. 

New  Bedford  Textile  School  ?;'’°;?Sf'’coTr;?r- 

facture  and  allied  industries.  Two  and  three  year  courses.  Graduates 
hold  many  responsible  and  lucrative  positions  in  textile  and  allied 
industries.  Write  for  catalog. 

William  E.  Hatch,  President  and  Manager. 


Massachusetts,  Groton. 

Lawrence  Academy 

A  country  school  for  your  boy.  Athletic  field  of  twelve  acres. 
Gymnasium.  Preparation  for  any  college.  Small  classes,  individ¬ 
ual  attention.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Arthur  J.  Clough,  A.  M.,  Principal. 
Massachusetts,  Boston,  555  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.). 

Chauncy  Hall  School. 

Established  1828.  Prepares  boys  exclusively  for 
MASSACHUSETTS  IN.STITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
atHl  other  scientific  schools.  Every  teacher  a  specialist. 

Franklin  T.  Kurt,  Principal. 


Massachusetts,  Waltham. 

Waltham  School  for  Girls 

Boston.  Primary  to  college.  Household  arts.  Famest  work  and 
wholesome  play.  Outdoor  sports.  6  buildings— fireproof  dormi¬ 
tories.  54th  year.  Address 

George  B.  Beaman,  Ph.  D.,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Wellesley  Hills. 

Rockridge  Hall  School  for  Boys 

The  fall  term  begins  Wednesday,  Sept.  17th.  igij.  For  entrance 


requirements,  address  the  Prind 


Dr.  G.  E.  White. 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  815  Boylston  Street. 

DeMeritte  School 

Offers  exceptional  opportunity  to  boys  and  young  men  of  claracter 
and  ability  to  prepare  for  College  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  For  drcular  address 

Edwin  DeMeritte. 

Vermont,  Saxtons  River. 

The  Vermont  Academy  for  Boys 

An  ideal  school  for  wholesome  training  and  thorough  education. 
Special  attention  to  life  in  tlie  open.  Certificale  to  colleges.  I-ower 
school  for  younger  boys.  Terms,  $40A  $.500. 

George  B.  Lawson,  A  M.,  D.  D.,  Prindpal. 

Vermont,  Barre,  Box  7. 

CinAAarA  C^minarxr  •"  *•>«  Green  MounUins.  College 

Ijoaaara  seminary  entrance  certificate.  General  Course. 

Music.  State  Teacher’s  Training  Course.  Domestic  Science  Course. 
Equipment  equals  that  of  high-priced  schools.  Modem  Buildings. 
Gymnasium.  Athletic  Field.  $250  a  year. 

Orlando  K.  Hollister,  Litt.  D.,  Prindpal. 

(Connecticut,  Wallingford. 

The  Phelps  &hool  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory  and  Elective  courses.  Intermediate  depart¬ 
ment  Music,  Art.  Resident  teacltgr  in  charge  of  gymnasium  and 
outdoor  ife.  Tennis,  Basket  Ball,  Riding.  For  catalogue  address 
The  Misses  Peck,  Principals. 

©Connecticut,  Stamford.  50  minutes  from  New  York. 

Stamford  Preparatory  School 

We  not  only  teach  our  boys— we  live  with  them.  Cer¬ 
tificate  privilege.  Boys  of  the  highest  character  only 
are  received.  Cottage  svsiem.  Supervised  Athletics. 
Catalog.  Alfred  C  Robient,  Direaor. 


Massachusetts,  Ashbumham. 

Academy  Endowment  permits  »I1  the 

of  a  hi^h  priced  school  for  $300  a  year.  College  certifiate.  iffSZ 
Stx  buildings.  New  Dormitory,  Laboratories.  Athletic  fiek 
Gymnasium.  Co-educational.  Write  for  illustrated  bo^W. 

H.  S.  CROWELL,  A.  M.,  Pria. 
Massac Hi’SBTTS,  Boston,  Longwood  Avenue. 

Harvard  Dental  School  ver^  NTwhullilT^.^ 

equipment.  Large  clinics  give  each  student  unusual  oppomimca 
for  practical  work.  Degree  of  D.  M.  D.  Certificates  from  ncog- 
nixed  preparatory  schools  accepted.  Catalog. 

Eugeni  H.  Smith,  D.  M.  D.,  Dena. 


Massachusetts,  Duxbury,  55  King  (^esar  Road. 

Powder  Point  School  for  Boys 

fields.  Running  Track.  5  modem  buildings.  16  acres.  Saua 
camp  in  Maine.  College  or  business  preparation.  Upper  and  Lmr 
ScHmIs.  Address  Hbnrv  P.  Moulton,  Je.,  Director,  or  Rxua 
K.  Bearcb,  a.  M.,  Headmaster. 

Massachusetts,  Cambridge,  15  Craigie  St 

Mass.  College  of  Osteopathy 

Chartered  1897.  Right  to  confer  Doctor's  degree  givea  by  tkt 
legislature.  Faculty  of  30  Dsteopalhic  physicians  in  active  praaia. 
fnstruction  in  science  and  practice  largely  individual.  Term  bc^ 
Sept.  15th.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Massachusetts,  Norton.  (30  miles  from  Boston.) 
WtiAatnn  (TnllarrA  For  Women.  F.ducates  for  the  home  « 
WneaiOn  yOliege  the  profession  of  teaching.  A.B.  dnm. 
Healthful  location.  17  buildings.  100  acres.  M embership  limii^ 
Liberal  endowment.  Also  Wheaton  Seminary  courses  supervised^ 
the  College.  Catalog. 

Rev.  Samuel  V.  Cole,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  PresidnL 


Massachusetts,  Concord,  Box  L. 

St.  Andrew’s  &hool 

Extensive  grounds  and  woodlands.  Tennis  courts,  ball  field, 
canoeing.  Constant  and  careful  attention  to  ihe  individual  boy. 

Thomas  H.  Eckfeldt, 

Headmaftei. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  Roxbury,  43  St.  James  Sliett. 

The  Weston  School  for  Girls 

A  city  school  with  country  advantages.  Fits  gills  for  lilcasnll 
as  for  examinations. 

Mbs.  Elisabeth  Mathews-Richardson,  A.  B.,  Prindpsl. 
New  Hampshire,  Esetcr. 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

Unusual  oyiportunities  for  boys  of  exceptional  character  and  ability. 
I33rd  year  opens  Sept.  I7tli,  1913.  Catalogue  and  views.  Address 
Harlan  P.  Amfn,  Prindpsl. 

Rhode  Island,  Providence. 

Moses  Brown  School 

school.  Athletic  fields  and  gymnasium  with  swimming  pool.  Lrsn 
School-Special  home  care  and  training  of  younger  twys.  Graded 
classes,  (hiidoor  sports.  Catalog.  .  .  , 

Seth  K.  Gifford.  Ph.  D  ,  Pnnopal. 

Maine,  Hebron. 

Hebron  Academy 

Founded  in  1804.  A  Maine  school,  with  modern  methods  and 
modem  teachers.  For  boys  and  girls.  Send  for  catalogue. 

William  E.  Sargent,  Lin.  D.,  Principal. 


CiiNNEcrricnT.  New  Haven,  St.  Ronan  Terrace. 

The  Gateway 

A  Schcml  for  Girls  of  all  ages. 

Miss  Alice  F.  Rfvnoips,  Principal^ 

,^nnk  0>NNBCTicuT,  Norwalk.  j.  o 

For  Girls.  Founded  by  F.lirabe*  ». 
nilisiae  Med,  I883.  one  hour  Imm  New  York. 
Cenificate  to  leading  colleges.  General  and  spew 

courses.  Separate  smool  house.  Small  classes.  W' 
door  sports.  Margaret  R.  Prendi.ingbr,  a-  "i" 

Principal.  Vida  Hunt  Franci-.  B.  L.,  Associate. 
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EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Connecticut,  Continued— New  York 


PEEKSKILL 

ACADEMY 


MiHlary  since  1857. 


S33.  Peekskai.  New  York. 

In  the  last  seven  years: 

Enmllnimt  incres'.cd  100  per  cent;  New 
BuildinKS  (tlJS.OOOi  erected:  ceparate 
Junior  School  for  youn^  boys  .  lO-ni  estab. 
fished;  and  not  a  sin^te  /aiturt  in  coUtit. 

JOHN  C.  BUCHER.  A.M..  sr  I 
CHARLES  A.  ROBINSON.  Pk.D.  I  ' 


Til*  wnn  Fnde  ^  pre-eminent  conservatory  in 
1  ne  von  America.  recofniicB  by  the  ireal 

School  of  Music  »»•«  ol  E«roK.  The 

^  faculty  of  celebrated  artists  and 

44  West  8Sth  St.  teachers  includes  Hans  van  den 
New  York  Bure.  Herwegh  von  Ende,  Lud¬ 

wig  Hess,  Helene  Maigille,  Jean 
Marie  Mattoon.  Albert  Ross  Parsons.  Harry  Rowe  Shelley, 
Adrienne  Remenyi,  Louis  Stillman.  Sigismond  Stojowski,  Fer¬ 
nando  Tanara,  Anton  Witek,  Vita  Witek.  From  ginning  to 
Concert  Stage  or  Opera.  Piano.Violin.Cello.etc.;  Voice,  Opera; 
Theory,  Composition,  etc.  Write  Dept.  Efor  Catalogue. 


CoNKiCTicuT,  Lakesrille. 

The  Taconic  School  for  Girls 

Onrlookiog  a  beautiful  lake  in  the  Berkshire  HilU.  Girls  taught 
kow  to  study.  New  gymnasium. 

Miss  Lilian  Dixon,  A.  B.,  Principal. 

Miss  Cathakinb  Bubrowes,  A.  B.,  Associate  Principal. 


CoHNECTicvT,  Brookfield  Center. 

The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Bovs 

Mtyear.  2  hours  from  New  York.  A  wholesome  life  in  the  foothills 
if  the  Berkshires.  Constant  and  careful  attention  to  individual  de- 
rdopmenl.  Separate  room  for  each  boy.  Sit  acres.  Gymnasium. 
Terau  ^N.  Booklet.  Fbbdbrick  S.  Ci  rtis,  Prin. 


CoNNEcnevT,  North  Stonington. 

The  Wheeler  School  for  Boys  and  Girts. 

acres.  Athletic  fields.  Modem  buildings.  I^erares  for  college 
and  laentific  schools.  Agriculture,  Domestic  Science,  Music, 
liberal  endowment  permits  the  best  at  moderate  rates.  Address 
C.  P.  Kendall,  Principal. 


Connecticut,  Greenwich,  Ely  Court. 

The  Ely  School 

For  Girls.  In  the  country.  One  hour  from  New  York  City. 


CoMNECTicuT.  Wallingford. 

The  Choate  School 

A  New  England  Preparatory  School,  with  a  Lower  School  for 
row  boys.  A  catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  application,  with 
addresses  of  those  who  know  intimately  the  School’s  work  and 
diaracter.  George  C.  St.  John,  Headmaster. 


CoNHECTicLT,  Sumford. 

The  Catharine  Aiken  School  for  Girls. 

Number  limited.  I.i  minutes  from  New  York.  College  certificate. 
Geneial  courses.  All  outdoor  sports.  Address 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Scoville  Devan  ( A.B.Wellesley),  Prin. 


New  York,  Binghamton. 

The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School  for  Girls 

_C«fiate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley  and  other  collwes. 
general  Course,  Music,  Domestic  .Science.  New  gymnasium.  Dor- 
uuiory  (or  very  young  girls.  Principals:  The  Misses  Hvdr, 

_  Ella  Virginia  Jones,  A.  B. 

New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  Box  C-l. 

Repton  School 

boys  for  collect.  A  countr>' school  in  the  Westchester  Hills, 
JSmilestrom  New  York.  Complete  modem  equipment*  new  building* 
SJ^OMium  ^  athletic  field.  Specially  trained  instructors  give  indi 
viqualattcDtion.  Specialattentiontoyoungboys.  Catalogueon request. 

Niw  York*  Ossining-on^Hudsoo. 

Tht  Holbrook  School  for  Boys 

A  ^opl  that  is  better  than  the  catalogue.**  500  ft.  elevation* 
^■aandmg  a  40-mile  view  (A  the  Hudson.  50  miles  from  New  York. 
j^J^we  equipment.  All  sports.  College  preparatory.  Character 
racreiwvs  required.  Catalogue  on  request. 


RUMSEY  HALL 

A  school  for  boys.  Situated  In  tbe  most  beautiful  sec¬ 
tion  of  Connecticut.  Purest  mountain  air.  Rural  surround¬ 
ings  particularly  adapted  to  out-of-door  life  from  Sept,  to 
June.  Foot  ball,  roasting,  skating,  baseball  and  field  sports 
In  season,  under  competent  Instructors.  Prepares  specially  for 
secondary  srbools.  Tbe  sympathetic  influences  of  a  borne  and 
a  discipline  formative  of  manly  character  at  the  Impression¬ 
able  age.  No  puDlsbment  except  that  wbicb  touches  tbe  pride 
of  the  boy— /A.  ment  lystem  in  its  essente.  Women  to  teach 
gentleness.  Men  to  develop  tbe  stronger  bents  ol  boybood. 
Price,  S800.  For  catalogue  address 

LOL’IS  H.  SCBL’TTE,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  Box  K. 


St.  Paul’s  School 

Healthfully  located  in  beautiful  Garden  City*  Long  Island.  iS  miles 
from  New  York.  Buildings  completely  equipped.  Gymnasiuoig 
swimming  pool*  fine  athletic  fields.  Prepares  for  any  college  or 
scientific  school.  Competent  master  at  the  head  of  each  department. 

A  Lower  School  for  Younger  Boys 
For  information  and  Catalog  address 
WALTER  R.  MARSH,  Headmaster,  Box40.GatrdenCit*r,L.L 
New  York,  New  York  City,  607  Filth  Avenue. 

The  Gardner  School  for  Girls 

(57th  year.)  Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Exclusive  location.  Regular 
and  Special  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution.  Riding,  Tennis, 
Aesthetic  dancing.  All  the  advantages  of  the  city,  with  delightful 
home  life.  Miss  F.lting  and  Niiss  Masland. 

New  York  Citv.  63  East  77th  Street. 

The  Finch  School  A  boarding  and  day  school  lor  girls 
irom  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  corresponding  to  college, 
which  develops  individuality,  cultivates  the  human  interests  and 
sympathies,  and  is  abreast  of  modem  thought. 


New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

The  Misses  Metcalf’s  Boarding  and  Day 

Sctiool  for  Girls  College  preparation  and  physical  culture. 
A  department  lor  girls  under  twelve.  Moderate  rates. 


New  York,  Scarsdale. 

‘  Heathcote  Hall 

The  Misses  Lockwood’s  Collemate  School  for  Girls.  A  country 
school  with  all  the  advantages  of  tne  metroiwlis.  Faculty  ol  sixteen 
instructors.  Suiierior  opportunities  for  Music  and  Drawing.  Health¬ 
ful  outdoor  life.  40  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station. 

New  York,  Aurora-on  Cayuga. 

Sonnes  School  ^  homelike  school  for  boys  eight  to  sixteen. 
We  train  our  boys  to  be  accurate,  energetic  students,  straight¬ 
forward  and  manly.  Number  of  pupils  limited.  Individual  in¬ 
struction.  Abundant  means  lor  exercise  and  recreation.  Terms, 
5500-1600.  Catalogue.  Albert  Somes,  A.  M. 


I  New  York,  Albany. 

St.  Agnes  &hool  for  Girls 

Founded  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Croswell  Doane,,  1870. 
General  and  college  preparatory  courses.  Certificate  privileges. 
Special  course  for  advancra  pupils.  Music  and  Art.  New  athletic 
field  on  grounds.  Miss  Matilda  Gray,  Head  of  School. 

New  York,  Randolph. 


Sixty-fourth  year  begins  September  34th.  Detailed  information 
would  be  of  interest  to  you. 

Address  Colonel  Dunn,  Supt. 

New  York,  Poughkeepsie,  Box  808. 

Di.e-nam  TTall  Vassar  Preparatory  School  for  girls.  Refers  to 
k'Uinam  nan  p,.  m.  Taylor,  Pres.  Vassar  College: 

Dr.  Wm.  Arnold  Shanklin,  Pres.  Wesleyan  University;  Dr.Talcott 
Williams,  Director  Pulitxer  School  of  Journalism,  Olumbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  other  leading  colleges. 

Address  Ellen  Clizbb  Bartlett,  A.B.,  Prin. 
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New  York,  Continued— Ontario,  Foreign 

JLbc  ITnetitute  of  fiftusical  Hrt 

of  tbc  Cits  of  Hew  Korft 

niAIIK  DAMROSCH,  OIrMtor 

f  nritca  cottc0ponJ>cnce  or  peceonal  appltcatton  from  those 
I  Peeicing  tbe  best  (n  musical  ebucatlon 

J[  :  *  I  )  ***  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

^TT  T  '  tC  -v*  %  Condiictrd  »oIeIy  In  theintereot*  of  higher  musical  e«Iiic»tlon.  It  provides  stuiicak 

a  ■  1  Tl  il  ?  ^  of 'Otural  abliay  and  earneiit  purpose  a  thorough,  compretaeiuilveeduratloola  ffiiJe 

!|  I^P  without  going  abroad.  uaiu« 

f  The  Operatic  Departnent  is  carried  on  In  close  aBllialion  with 

a  AN  Ij  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Hoase 

II  I  MM  I  ■  I  In  Instliutc  rommands  the  services.  In  all  departments,  of  teachers  o(  tbe  hlihM 

r  '  “w  ^  ~  ~  I  M||u  cscellence,  whose  private  terms  would  be  proiilbltlve  to  most  students.  Tultlss 

lia  moderate  and  uniform.  Date.s  of  examination  and  enrollment — Sept.  Ntb 

through  October  9th.  Session  opens  October  13tb.  Catalogue  on  request.  Addita 


Secretary,  1*0  Claremont  Avenne,  New  York 


Ontario  Ladies’  College 

aid  Ontario  Conservatory  of  Mask  and  Art,  WhUby,  Canada, 
Stand  lor  EliicienI  and  Cnltared  Young  Womanhood 

The  new  $25,000  Gymnasium  with  swimming 
pool,  etc.,  together  with  a  large  and  attractive 
campus,  affords  facilities  for  Scientific  Physical 
Education  unequalled  in  any  Ladies’  School  in  this 
country.  The  strength  of  the  staff  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  seven  University  Graduates, 
all  specialists  in  their  subjects,  give  instruction 
in  the  Literary  Department.  All  the  other  de¬ 
partments  are  equally  well  provided  for.  Send 
for  new  illustrated  Calendar  to 

REV.  J.  J.  HARE,  PH.D„  Principal.  WMby.  Out. 


DECOGNIZING  the  present  trend  of  educatioa. 
^ '  special  and  exceptional  apppointments  are  made  ii 
Mathamaliea  and  Scimnea  to  meet  requirements  of 

Civil,  Mechanical,  Chemical 
and  Electrical  Courses 

in  Schools  of  Engineering  and  General  Science.  Small 
classes,  averaging  4  to  U  pupils  each. 

MACKENZIE  SCHOOL,  Dobb's  Ferrir^Mi-HadMa 


W  ^  _  M  e Beaubful  countnrloealio*. 

1%/lfmllllf!  ST.JOHN'SSOKXX.- 
1  wMClM.  I.  J.1.  U  l3  College  and  Bumiw^ 
paratory.  Denebaii  Mib* 

Vl^hnrhlc 

a  .  B  M  Govt  as  '  DistinfnisiMd 

Institution,”  the  supfcme 
honor  granted.  VERBECK  HALL— Separate  schon  ior 
boys  from  8  to  14.  For  catalogue,  addreaa 
WM.  VKKBECK.  President,  Hox  J,  .Manlius. N.T. 


r  ascadill 


Hu 

**Oneoftlicl>estpreparsiory 
JSin  Institutions  In  tbc  country.” 
0**f  lO**®  — PaiaroexT  Scni  mMAX 

boy*  lor  of  Cornell. 

Cornell  a  Casradllla  hat  a  40-years’ 
Univortifr  #  reputation  for  tlie  achieve- 
M  menu  of  Us  graduates  In. 
^  college  and  business.  It  Is 
admirably  located  on  lake 
Cayuga, near  Cornell,  and  offers 
Rrerration  unsurpasaed  opportanilies  for 
B»iUltng  both  mental  and  physical  devel¬ 
opment.  Small  classes.  Certifl- 
cate  privilege.  Kecreatlon  bnilding, 
athletic  Held  and  gyninasuim.  Navy 
oatfltof  rowing  machinesabelUetr. 
Kegtstratlon  isij-is  from  24  Mates 
and  7  foreign  coontries.  iBO-acre 
farm.  Terms.  feriUo  1776.  Caulogue. 
C.  V.  rASBELL,  A.  M..  Principal, 
Ithaca,  Hew  Tork. 


vomeii  a 
Inivortity  # 


St.  John’s 
School 


Offers  a  quick  and  fhirw|^ 
preparation  lor  coUegb 

Military  drill.  Parental  dlKl- 
pline.  Oy  m  naslum  (graded 
training),  swimming  pool,  atk- 
leuc  field  of  five  acres,  tonnlaioll 
SliUO  a  year  covers  all  expensoi 
Junior  Hall,  a  separate  school  forhoyi 

_  under  IS.  ^nd  today  for  catalogMi 

■ev.W.A.RANNEV.  A.M.,Pd.B..Prln.,  Os5liUn9-en-Hamsa.Ef. 


For  Boys 


Xhe  OdStlC  Mason's 

Soborban 
School 

For  Girls 

and 

Young 
Women 
Tarrytown- 
on- Hudson, 
New  York 

Upper  School  for  girls  13  to  25:  Lower  Sebool  for  girls  8  to  13- 
An  Ideal  union  ot  borne  and  sebool  life.  Advantages  of  close 
proximity  to  the  academies  ot  art  and  science  ot  New  York, 
yet  environed  by  the  most  beautiful  surroundings  and  bene¬ 
ficial  Infiuenees.  College  pr^aratory,  graduating  and  special 
courses:  all  departments.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  col¬ 
leges.  New  York  City  Annex.  European  class  for  travel  and 
study.  For  catalogue  address 

MISS  C.  E.  MASON,  LL.  M.,  Iswk  Box  72.5 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s 


<I5len  €t)en 

A  Boarding  Sebool  for  Girl# 
Poughkccpaic.  N.  Ya  In  the  Hightaad* 
CoUege  Preparatory  and  Finishing  Coursea  MiiA 
Art,  Elocution,  lloniMUc  Science.  Ouidoot  awl 
•pcdclty.  No  examinations.  Ideal  clinial_e;ltta 
buildings.  12  acres.  Select,  liniiicd  memheinn 
Address  tbe  Director,  _  __ 

Ur.  Fkedkric  Msbtix  TowxsiSS. 


RYE  SEMINARY 

A  girls’  school,  one  hour  from  New  York. 

Diploma  for  college  preparatory  and  general  course. 
Certificate  privilege  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley  and  Ml 
Holyoke. 

Unusual  advantages  in  music. 

Physical  training,  riding  and  outdoor  sports. 

Mrs  Life.  The  Misses  Stowe,  Principals, 

Kye,  New  Yi  tk^  | 

Europe.  t; 

Europe  for  Girls  i- 

The  1  hompson^BaldasJieroni  School^  13th  year.  Foreifn 
dence,  three  periods  of  travel  throush  eight  couniritt,  usual  c^ur^ 
of  study,  l^ano  and  Singing,  all  is  included.  Americai  home  cow 
forts.  (Vtober  sailing.  u 

^  Mrs.  Helen  Scott.  Sec  y  T^ove^W. 

Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2.  ; 
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New  York — Continued 


RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 

y\s  seen  from  a/?  ^erop/c\ne. 


Pi‘vprT7i#»\ii/  co">bines  liberal  courses,  preparing  all  under  the  same  management.  W 

RIVCIVICW  definitely  for  the  examinations  given  al  dther  aJJms.)  The  three  connected 

br  the  Coll^  Entrance  Board,  by  the  Regents  of  the  the  midst  of  a  beautiful,  shaded  cam] 

University  of  N.  Y.,  and  by  the  Academies  at  Annapolis  grove  and  lawn  on  a  commanding  hi 

and  West  Point,  with  special  advantages  for  post-gi^u*  Iludson.  Comfortably  furnished  dorr 

ate  vocational  studies  and  training  tor  business.  All  tractive  recitation  rooms,  well  equi 

teaching  is  done  by  men  of  high  character,  who  are  large,  expensively  appointed  gymna 

drawn  from  our  best  universities,  colleges  and  normal  field.  Through  rrauired  recreation  an 

Khools,  and  not  only  understand,  but  live^  associate  tern  of  scientific  physical  culture  reac 

and  work  with  their  pupils.  Lecturers  of  national  repu-  $500  ewers  beard  nd  tnlllM  frea  SepI- (< 

tation.  Specialists  in  sports  and  games,  gymnastics,  of  exceptional  worthiness  and  capabil 

calisthenics,  music,  elocution,  handicrafts,  counting-  of  their  expenses  in  services.  Spec! 

house  and  secretarial  training  (through  the  celebratra  musicians.  Poughkeepsie  is  only  two  hours 

laalMB-fialnet  Sekeols.  PMihkeepsle.  and  New  Yark,  N.  Y.,  is  famed  for  health  and  beauty  of  scenery. 

RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY,  Box  708,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Mount  Pleasant  Academy 


Cadet  offlec 
of  1918 


Kew  Academic  Building,  Barracks, 

Mets  Hall  and  Gymnasium,  comprising  the  most  complete 
/lr«i>roo/ MUitair  School  plant  in  the  United  States.  Beautiful  loca* 
tion  in  the  Hudson  River  Highlands.  Certificates  accepted  by  all  colleges.  ^^9 
&  Practical  Commercial  Course,  with  large  Shops,  Laboratories,  etc. 

W  SUMMER  SESSION.  Social  course  and  trainingforWest  Pointcandldates.  Regular  Army 

Officer  and  Military  Equipment  from  War  Department.  Infantry,  Cavalry  and  Cadet  Band. 
(Spe^l  rates  to  good  musicians.)  All  Athletic  Teams,  Fencing,  Boxing,  etc. 

BARD  hALL,  special  department  for  boys  under  14.  For  catalogue  address  Thk  PBXStDKNx. 

five  miles  from  west  point  cornwall-on-hudson.  new  y 
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EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
New  Jersey 


Freehold 

Military 

School 

For  Boys  7 lo  13. 

Rates  $4S0  lo  tSOO 


“ Militcny,  but  Not  Reformatory” 

TWO  distTnct  schools 


Not  •  wing  or  annex  for  tbe  little  chans.  Our  schools  are 
nearly  halt  a  mile  apart;  each  Is  complete  In  Itself,  and  en¬ 
tirely  Independent  of  the  other.  Tbe  rules  and  regulations 
are  those  best  adapted  to  each  school,  but  both  are  under 
tbe  SAME  MANAGEMENT.  Each  school  being  limited  to 
SO  cadets.  Insures  that  Individual  care  and  Instruction  only 
possible  In  a  small  school.  Preparation  for  collem  or  busi¬ 
ness;  beautiful  country  location,  42  miles  from  New  York, 
66  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Modern  equipment,  gymnasi¬ 
ums,  athletic  Oelds  and  all  outdoor  and  Indoor  sports.  For 
catalogue  of  either  school,  address 

Haior  CHARLES  U.  DVRCAH,  Bos  St.  Froohold,  R  J. 


New  Jersey 
Miiitary 
Academy 

For  Older  Bays 

Rites  (47S  to  tSM 


I¥N  ckooung  a  school  for  yomr  boy  yom  place  I 
*  character  amj  scholarship  foremost  in  yoar  I 
re^remeals.  So  tio  we  m  selecting  boys  for  I 

Peddie  Institute 

OUR  A  iM  iS:‘*  Thm  Bmtt  Boy  *  Schooi  in  Amorica '  * 

9  We  have  an  eifdowed  school  with  an  enviable  record  in  fitting; 
boys  for  c<41ev;e  and  for  life ;  a  strong  faculty  of  long  experience 
here :  S{4endid  enthusiasm  among  our  250  boys. 

^  Location  nine  miles  from  Princeton ;  region  unsurpassed  for 
health.  Modem  equipment.  New'  fireprc^  dormitory.  Sixty-acre 
campus,  athletic  held,  gymnasium  with  indoor  track  and  swimming 

r'l.  Laboratories,  library'*  obeer^'atory,  museum.  Summer  camp. 

We  prepare  for  all  colleges  and  engineering  schools.  Thorough 
business  course.  Musical  Clubs. 

^  Rates  14(40  to  $50U.  Lower  schooi  fur  boys  11  to  14  years.  Forty 
eighth  year  o|>ens  September  24th,  1913.  Catalogue  and  booklets 
sent  on  request. 

R.  W.  SWETUND,  A.M..  UodMiter.  Bm  M,  H«bW«wB.!N.  J. 


Montclair  Academy  Boys 

On  the  Orange  Mountains,  .500  feet  elevation,  13  miles  from 
New  V ork.  Complete  equipment,  including  gymna.sium,  swim¬ 
ming  pool  and  athletic  held.  Correspondence  (or,  better,  a  per 
sonal  visit)  invited  from  those  desiring  the  best.  Our  booklet, 
‘‘Your  Boy  and  Out  School,”  will  interest  you  no  matter  where 
your  son  is  educated.  Address 

John  C.  MacVicar,  A.M.,  Lock  Box  SO,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


The  Pennington  School 

Too  careful  in%  estigation  cannot  be  made  of  the  reputation  of  the  school 
to  which  a  parent  commits  a  son.  WOODRttW  WILSON  say's: 
**  1  consider  the  Pennington  School  one  of  the  best  schools  for  boys  in  the 
state.''  Preiares  for  all  colleges.  Male  Faculty.  Stro4ig  Christian 
spirit.  Modern  Gymnasium,  with  60  ft.  pool.  yttM  year  htggpss  s*pt 
»4tk.  Junior  House,  limited  capacity,  for  boys  10  to  14  Tuition  $400  to 
1^.  Why  Pay  More* 

W rlte«  R«x  10*  Frank  MaelFanlel*  A.Hm  D.D.*  Headmaater,  Penalagtan,  J. 


Newman  School 

Hackensack.  New  Jersey 

A  collepc-preparatory  boarding  school  for  sixty  boys. 
Under  Catholic  auspices.  Small  classes,  individual 
attention.  Resident  Chaplain.  Fourteenth  year  begins 
September  23rd. 

Jesse  Albert  Locke,  A.M.,  LLD..  Headmaster. 

K  f  N  G  S  L 

School  for  Boys  * 


CsUcfc  BreMralai^.  Location  of  unusual  healthfulness,  22 
miles  from  New  York  City,  in  the  New  Jersey  hills.  Individ¬ 
ual  instruction  in  small  classes.  Bovs  are  taught  how  to 
study.  Gymnasium,  bowling  alley,  billiard  room.  Li^e 
athletic  field.  Separate  residence  for  younger  boys.  For 
illustrated  catalogue  address 

JAMES  R.  CAMPBELL.  A.  M.  ESSEX  FELLS.  N.  J. 


Wenonah  Milit^  Acadeny 

WeBonah,  N.  J.  10  miles  from  Phlh. 

A  Real,  Live  School  for  Active  Boys 

'Let  us  send  you  our  new  illustrated  catalog  and  year  book.  Tlei 

I  descri^ourtemptation-ftcelocdN: 

Rosaleoas  I  our  big,  cozilv-iurnishcd,  howdikt 

•rfsc<ertes  ,  A  /  building:  our  tine  nmnMBs,'<lnll 

latketowB  1  fi^d;  oorthoroi^ 

I  business  courses,  antflS^SSL. 

Correspond  wkk 

BORDENTOWN  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 
Our  purpose  is  the  individual  development  of  the  boy’s 
scholarship  and  character  for  the  work  of  the  world,  either  ia 
(ollege  or  business.  A  large,  sympathetic,  efficient  lacil^ 
carefully  selected  pupils  of  high  character,  adequate  eqap- 
ment,  carefully  supervised  athletics,  military  disdfjiK, 
healthful  location.  For  catalogue,  address 
Rev.  T  H  Landon,  A.  M.,  D.  D..  Pnn,. 

Col.  T.  D  Landon,  Commandant. 

Bordentown-on-the  Delawari,  N  j. 


Ngw  Jersey,  Blairstown,  P  O.  Box  Q. 

ACfldCiny  very  llberally  endowed.  SSthyev.  Mnilo 
from  New  York.  Prepares  for  any  college  or  technical  sdiooL 
BeauntuI,  healthful  location.  Fine  buildings.  lOO-aoe  camiMS.  Tn 
gymnasiums.  Illustrated  catalogue  on  request. 

John  f.  Sharpe,  A.M.,  D  D.  PiindlBl. 


New  Jersey,  Orange. 

Miss  Beard’s  School  for  Girls 

A  country  school,  IS  miles  from  New  York  City.  Collm  pre 

faratory  and  special  courses.  Music,  Art,  and  Domestic  Soao. 
ilustrated  catalogue  on  request.  _  _ 

Address  Miss  Li'cik  C  Biaid. 

New  Jersey,  Hackettstow-n,  Box  E. 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute  fvery^^'adwnti^ 

fered  by  any  similar  school  regardless  of  price.  Certificate  privile^ 
Music,  Home  Economics,  Art,  Expression,  College  Prepar^MyW 
general  finishing  courses.  Two  years’  college  courses  for  mgn  scsooi 
graduates.  Catalogue.  Jonathan  M.  Meeker,  Ph.D.,  Pnnapsi. 

New  Jersey,  Morristoivn.  „  ■  . 

Morristown  School 

sports;  new  gymnasium.  Lower  &hool  for  boys  10  to  14.  AdvwW 
B«ird  — Pres.  Hibben,  Princeton;  Dean  Hurlbut,  Harvyd;  KW- 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Jr.,  Sec’y  of  Yale;  Dean  Keppel,  ColsBoa. 
Pres.  Pritchett,  Carnegie  Foundation. 

New  Jersey,  Summit.  . 

rarlton  AraHpmxr  A  boarding  school  lor  boys,  mtni^ 

LaritOn  Acaocniy  Q|jj  laymen  as  teachers. 
campus,  modem  buildings  in  the  Jersey  hills.  21  miles  from  o 
York.  Small  classes,  individual  training  in  study  and  atDin^ 
Prepares  for  all  colleges  or  business.  Catalogue  on  rmu«t.  w 
dent  chaplain.  Charles  H.  Schultz.  A.M.  Headmaster. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


Walnut  Lane  School 

FOR  GIRLS.  56th  Year.  In  the  heart 
of  beautiful,  historic  Germantown.  Cultural 
advantages  of  the  city  combined  with  the  H 
health  of  the  rountry.  General  course.  Special 
tout^  for  High  School  graduates.  Certificate 
^itstoWcllesley,  Vassar,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke. 

Mime,  Art.  Elocution,  Domestic  Science,  ^wing.  One  resident 
ta^r  foe  every  three  resident  pupils.  Exceptional  social  life 
•ith  individual  care.  Physical  culture, tennis, basketball,  riding. 
MTU  S.  IDRA  J0HR8T0H,  A.B.,Prln.,  Oerman  town,  Philadelphia 


ir.  Haila 
cal  idwol 
npus.  Tn 

Prindpal. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Woodland  Road 

Pennsylvania  College 

JL  FOR  WOMEN 

Many  elective  courses  leading  to  d^ees.  Special  attention  given 
to  preparation  for  professional  work  in  Tenrhliig.  Social  Servlco 
and  Music.  u  ,  ,  .  .  j  j 

Dilworth  Hall,  a  preparatory  school  for  boarding  and  day  stu¬ 
dents  which  prepares  for  all  colleges  and  has  full  certificate  rights. 

Fall  term  opens  September  16th,  1913 
Address  for  literature  or  further  information  H.  D.  LINDSAY,  D.D..  President. 


Pennsylvania,  So.  Bethlehem,  Box  23<>. 

111011  nntbnrnA  Mon  nr  A  strictly  first-class  seminary  for 
151SnOptllOrpC  iiLa.uOr  ^  select,  limited  number  of  girls. 
College  Preparatory'  and  Finishing  Courses;  Two  years’  Advanced 
Course  tor  High  School  Graduates.  Special  advantages  in  Music, 
Art,  Domestic  Science,  Domestic  Art  and  Elocution.  Terms  WOO. 

For  booklets,  address  C.  N.  Wyant,  Principal. 


Miss  Marshall’s  School  for  Girls 

Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pau 

A  school  of  many  advantages,  situated  in  Philadelphia’s 
1  suburb.  College  Preparatory,  Academic  and 

special  Cou^s  with  individual  instruction.  Music,  Art, 
tliKution.  Resident  French  and  German  teachers  New 
MiUing  for  KhMl  erected  adjacent  to  home  building, 
supervised  athletics  on  the  spacious  school  grounds. 

For  catalogue  address 

_ MISS  E.  S.  MARSHALL.  Principal 


(Hvesyra  individual  aud  care/ut  attention.  I'onr  needs  are  considered.  On  entrance  you  are  assigned  to  a  teacher  especially 
aoapted  for  devetopine  the  best  in  von.  Daily  reports  keep  the  Director  in  touch  with  the  entire  School.  Daily  supervision  shows 
you  how  to  work.  Four  Recttals'a  week  utie you  ample  opportunity  for  Public  Performance. 

_  YOUMUSTSUCCEED 

lor  we  five  you  a  safe,  sound,  sure  foundation.  We  develop  your  talent  qualities.  Modem  and  scientific  methods  Insure  toyou 
Konomy  of  time,  money,  tabor.  Reciprocal  relations  with  the  U.  of  Pa.  Training  Courses  for  Teachers.  Public  School  Mu.slc 
SK'iyJ**'’*',  Tuning  Course.  LAIIIES*  DORRITORIES.  A  School  of  luspiralion,  Enthusiasm,  Success  and  Loyalty.  Catalogue. 
GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS.  Director  13^1  S.  Broad  St..  Philadelphia. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Ogontz  School 

For  Young  Ladies 

Founded  1850 

Securing  individual 
and  complete  devel¬ 
opment  of  each  pu¬ 
pil.  A  unique  and 
flexible  adaptation  of 
both  class  and  indi¬ 
vidual  instruction  in 
language,  literature, 
history,  music,  sci¬ 
ence,  art,  economics 

_ _ _  and  domestic  sci- 

soiTH  wixj— MAIN  Bi'iLoiNu  ence.  Experienced 

faculty,  averaging 
one  teacher  to  every  five  girls.  Advantages  of  excep¬ 
tional  social  and  home  nte.  together  with  carefully 
supervised  physical  exercise, 
are  marked  features  of  Ogontz 


at^  In  a  beautiful  suburban 
park  of  6.5  acres,  '^0  minutes  to 
Philadelphia,  affording  the 
exceptional  educational  ad- 
vantagesof tbecity.  Forcat- 
alog  and  views  address 
Miss  ABET  A.  SUTHERLAND 
Principal 

Ogontz  School  P.  0.,  - 

Penns.  Bonrvr  Frei.n 


"^eechwood 

A  Cultural  and  Practical  School 
If  by  choice  or  necesnity  a  young  womnn  in 
led  to  some  vocation,  the  will  succeed  if  she 
has  been  trained  along  tbe  line  of  her  natis. 
ini'  ral  aptitude.  The  practical  in  as  importut 

r  or  for  her  an  for  her  brather. 

I  %  Beechwood  offers  College  Preparatorj-;  Col- 

UOUIIO  Departments;  Conservatory  of  Music; 

w  Art,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Oratory.  Courses  in 
UJOnnsn  domestic  Science  and  Arts,  Secretaryship, 
ww  am,  fjormal  Gymnastics,  Normal  Kindergarten 
as  electives.  Swimming  Pool,  Athletic  Field 
Annivtor  Gymnasium.  Unusual  buildings. 

cMAto^eto  Rooms  with  private  bath.  Moderate  terms 

M.  B.  REASER.  Ph.  D..  President  JenUntewn.  Peuu. 

Bov.  D.  B.  BEKB,  D.D  .LL  D.,  Asao  (SS  mlaataa  from  Pblladalplilal 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


ICombs  Conservatory  of  Music 


^6* 


Miss  Cowles’  School  Girls 

(Highland  Hall),  Hollldaysburg,  Pa. 

Miaa  Emma  Milton  Cowles,  A.  B.,  Head  of  School. 

Prepares  for  Bryn 
Mawr,  Wellesley, 
Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke 
and  Vassar.  Certif¬ 
icate  privileges. 
Also  strong  geoeral 
course.  Music, 
Art,  Domestic 
Science.  Healthful 
location.  In  heart  of 
Alleghany  Moun- 
talas.  Pure  spring 
water.  Stone  build- 
log,  modern  Im¬ 
provement  8 — all 

HIGHLAND  HALL  TOOmS  COUnCCt  With 

bath.  Gymnasium, 

■elmming  pool  and  new  sleeping  porch.  Resident  physical 
Uractor  ana  specialists  In  all  departments. 

For  catalogue  address  THE  SECRETARY. 


i6  EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Pennsylvania,  Continued— Washington,  D.  C. 


flNiSHViiM 

Mllifaiy  College 

CHESTEK,  PA.  ^ 

We  train  ftrom  the  ground  up,  endeavor- 
Ing  to  secure  the  highest  order  of  efll- 
.  ^  clency,  physical,  mental,  moral.  Hab-  Courses 

OUR  tt-j.  Its  oforder  and  obedienoeare  formed.  .<■■■  leadint;  to 
AIM;  Alertness  and  power  o(  control  are  de.  degrees  m 

a,  veloped,  result- 

TAe  '  inglnstordT,  CIVIl 

j  walclrfnl,wefl  ^  ENINCEIIIIS. 

_  UD  UTS 

character  ■?;•>  Uto  freRaralory 

to  eecure  Courses  StuSy 

';'A  Catalogue  can 

efficiency.  be  secured  of 

V-  COU CHARLES  E.  HYATT,  President 

Pennsylvania,  Delaware  C^nty,  ConcordviUe,  Box  31 

Majdewood  J)„  ,ucore!^l^earl“^akef  uXiy8"to5^^ 

life.  Ckillege  preparatory  and  business.  Limited  to  4«  bo*s^5;2  "3 
moral  tone  No  tobat^.  No  hating.  Thorough  mstrucSoE  * 

classes.  Idtal  home  life.  Health  first  consideration.  Good 

Our  own  milk  and  vegeubles.  Manual  training.  FinerU  i'i 
sports.  Terms  94(8).  Boys  under  12  years,  93S0.  Special  ore  i. 
&mall  boys.  Elevated  location.  Booklet. 

J.  C.  Shortlidge,  a.  B..  Harvard,  Prit. 

Pennsylvania,  Lancaster. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

boys  to  colleges  eachvear.  Modem  dormitories.  LaSnSoM 
p^mi^ium,  athl^c  field.  9123,006  in  recent  improveineaR, 
health  record.  Terms  moderate.  Catalog:. 

T.  G.  Helm,  A.M.,  E.  M.  Hartman,  A.M.,  Prindpik. 

Pennsylvania,  Bellefonte. 

BeUefonte  Academy  i^‘”;h?°tou!.uin,'“E.tSd^ 

improvemenu.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges.  Large  Ik- 
ulw.  Small  classes;  individual  attention.  .Students  selm  Mb 
subiem  n^essary  for  chosen  career.  Gymnasium,  swimniv  DaeL 
athletic  field.  Catalogue.  Jambs  R.  Highbs,  A.  Si.,  Headmiiar 

Pennsvlvania,  Jenkintown. 

Abington  Friends*  School 

10  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Co-educational.  Prepares  for  lead¬ 
ing  colleges.  Art  and  Music.  Athletic  Field.  Rate  (3K.  Careful 
moral  training. 

Dudley  C.  Barrus,  Prin. 

Pennsylvania,  Kingston. 

Wyoming  Seminary 

College  Preparation,  Business,  Domestic  Science,  Music,  Elu- 
cution.  Co-educational.  Fine  buildings.  6Stli  year  opem  SepL 
17th.  Catalogue. 

L.  L.  Sprague,  D.D.,PresidaE. 

Pennsylvania,  Birmingham,  Box  L. 

The  Birmingham  School,  Inc.  r,“ce'iie^!'»*cho^o'i 

ofiering  either  Academic  or  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Beautiful 
and  healthful  location  in  the  mountains.  On  Main  Line  P.  R.  R. 
Gymnasium.  Physical  training.  For  catalogs  address 

A.  R.  Grier,  President. 

Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg. 

Harrisburg  Academy  iJ,Xn  i3uiK, 

Snull  classes  and  individual  instruction.  Thorough  college  pn» 
ration.  Rate  $400;  $450  for  single  room.  .Supervised  athleS. 
Separate  scliool  for  younger  boys.  We  invite  closest  investigatioe. 
Catalogue.  Arthur  E.  Brown  H.A.,  Headiwter. 

Pennsylvania,  Carlisle,  Box  34. 

Conway  Hall 

Founded  1783.  Prepares  thoroughly  for  any  college  or  technical 
school.  New  athletic  field  and  well-equipped  n’mnasium.  Rates 
93(81  to  933U.  Special  Scholarships.  For  particulars  apply  to 

\V.  A.  Hutchison,  Ped.  D.,  Headmaster. 

Pennsylvania,  Kennett  Square,  Box  700. 

Cj^Aarrrrift  ^hnnl  Boys.  Prepares  for  all  colleges  aad 

U/eaarcrOIX  ocnooi  technical  schools:  .Manual  training.  O* 
teacher  to  six  boys.  Estate  of  Bayard  Taylor.  New  Gynmasna. 
Swimming  pool.  Expert  athletic  supervision.  Electric  light,  itesii 
heat,  spring  water.  Illustrated  catalogue. 

Jesse  Evans  Philips,  A. M.,  PrindpO. 

Pennsylvania,  Factory\’ille,  Box  A. 

Keystone  Academy 

High-grade  boarding  schooflor  boys.  Mountainous  location.  Pre¬ 
pares  lor  all  colleges  and  business.  Yearly  rate  9318).  Send  (or 
catalogue. 

B.  F.  Tho.mas,  Principal. 

Pennsylvania,  Pennsburg,  Box  HI. 

Perkiomen  Seminary  High-orade  Academy. 

Co-educational.  Small  classes.  Honor  Men  in  leading  college!. 
Music.  Elocution,  Domestic  Science,  Agriculture.  Strongly  moial. 
No  profanity,  liquor,  tobacco,  or  haxing.  ^30.(81  to  9400.44.  Cats- 
logue  free.  Rev.  O.  S.  Kriebel,  D.U.,  Pria. 

Pennsylvania,  Williamsport,  406  Academy  St. 

Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary 

Co-educational.  College  Preparatory,  Commercial,  Scientific, 
Classical  courses.  Music,  Art,  Expression.  93M  per  year.  No 
extras.  Two  gymnasiums.  New  building. 

Rev.  B.  C.  Conner,  D.  D. 

Pennsylvania,  Overbrook. 

Miss  Say  ward’s  School  deTpWa.'*' cln^^SS^ 

and  speaal  courses.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges.  Mw 
department.  Physical  training,  outdoor  sports,  horseback  ridng, 
swimming.  Grounds  and  building  enlargra.  Develops  character, 
mind  and  body.  Miss  S.  Janet  Sayward,  Principil. 

Pennsylvania,  Mercersburg. 

Mercersburg  Academy  25'So*r;'{T^n‘l’nS'’fS;-‘?iiiT;e"'S; 

business.  Under  Christian  masters  from  the  great  universities.  Loca¬ 
ted  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  of 
America.  New  gymnasium.  Equipment  modem.  Write  lor  catalog. 
Address  Box  107.  William  Mann  Irvine,  LL.  D.,  Headmaster. 

Districtt  of  Columbia,  Washin^on,  1806  Florida  Ave. 
nimcYnn  TToll  A  School  for  Girls.  Established  1893.  Pre- 
UUUBlUn  Hall  pjratory  and  Academic  Courses.  Two  ym 
Post-graduate  and  College  work .  M  usic.  Art  and  Expression.  Bmlo- 
ing  specially  planned  for  the  school.  Athletics. 

Mrs.  Beverley  R.  Mason,  Principal. 

Miss  E.  M.  Clark,  LL.A.,  Associate. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 

Fairmont— A  Home  School  for  Girls 

A  city  school  offering  country  sports. 

Literature  on  request. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washin^on. 

Chevy  Chase  Seminary 

Literature,  Music,  Art,  Elocution  and  Domestic  .'^ence.  Campos  a 
eleven  acres  for  outdoor  sports.  Healthful  location  in  Washington  r 
“  Suburb  Beautiful."  Artesian  water.  .  , 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  Barker,  Prinapali. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 

'Rplrnnrt  ^minnrtr  Home  and  day  school  for  girls.  Un- 
Deicouri  seminary  exceHed  location,  course  leading  to 
diploma,  college  preparatory,  and  special  courses.  Certificate  admits 
to  college.  Exceptional  opportunities  in  Music,  Art.  Expression  and 
Languages.  Social  and  educational  advantages  of  the  Capital.  Out¬ 
door  sports.  Address  Mrs.  M.  B.  Somervbll,  Principal. 

Dist.  of  Columbia,  Washington,  Mintwood  PI.  and  Wh St. 
TlTiBl-nl  Qrhnni  G>rls.  French  Residence.  El^W 

UriSlOl  OCnOOl  Preparatory.  Academic  and  two  years  Col¬ 
legiate  Courses.  New  950,000  additional  fireproof  building, 
nasium,  swimming  pool.  Basketliall,  tennis.  Literature,  rsraiowj. 
Civics,  by  Merrill  E.  Gates,  Ph  D  ,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  E^Presito 
Amherst  College.  Miss  Alice  A.  Bristol,  Pniiopal._ 

District  OF  Columbia,  Washington. 

McPherson  Square.  823-23  Fifteenth  St. 
Hamilton  School  for  GIHs  and  Voung  Ladies. 

For  particulars  and  catalog  apply  to 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Hamilton  Sbabrook,  Principal. 

District  OF  CoLUMBiA.Washington,  Conn.  Ave.  and  M  St.,N.W. 

National  School  Domestic  Arts  and  Science 

“An  exclusive  Domestic  Science  Finishing  School”  for  yonot 
ladies ;  home  atmosphere ;  attractive  dormitories :  superior  udot 
tories,  and  unique  opportunities  for  individual  developiMnu'^ 
vantages  of  the  National  Capital.  Enrollment  limited.  Catalofne  _ 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  1332  18th  Street. 

Miss  Madeira’s  School  for  Girls  Heed’S; 

privilege  to  Vassar,  Smith  and  Wellesley.  Complete  academic  course 
for  pupils  not  going  to  college.  Two  years*  advanced  course  for 
Hign  School  graduates.  Music  and  art.  Gymnasium  and  athletics. 

Miss  Lucy  .Madeira,  A.B.  (Vassar). 

District  of  Columbia,  Washinrton.  ImiJ 

Washington  College  Na&i"ffl!V^ 

acres;  choicest  educational  and  social  advantages:  refined  assow 
tions.  most  beautiful  home  life.  Preparatory,  Certificate 

Courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science.  Liter*™'* 
request.  Address  F.  Menefee,  President. 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Cont— Maryland 


The  army  and  navY 


An  Endowed  Preparatory  School 

4  lU  onoHnal  results  are  due  to  the  best  faculty  which  can  be  secured. 

To  the  careful  supervision  of  the  lives  of  the  students. 

To  the  most  eenerons  provision  fur  their  health  and  comfort, 
f  It  Insists  upon  thoroueh  and  efficient  teachiiiK  and  offers  an  nnusually  extensive  curriculum. 
4  It  is  known  as  the  most  heavily  endowed  school  in  America.  It  claims  recogmition  as  a 
school  where  the  hlehest  standards  of  scholarship  and  character  are  maintained. 

^  A  completely  equipped  L<noer  School  for  Little  Boys. 

lUusirattd  Prospectus  oh  Request.  THOMAS  STOCKHAM  BAKER,  Pli.  D.,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 


Prepares  for  Any  College 

Situated  in  the  strategic  center  of  broadest  education.  With 
a  faculty,  equipment  and  methods  which  cannot  fail  to 
make  capable  boys  eligible  to  enter  any  college  or  scien* 
tific  school.  Special  preparation  for  West  Point  and  An- 


Kumber  of  students  limited. 


napol 


For  Young  Women 

Ucttd  ia  die  finest  residential  section  of  the  National  Capital, 
f*|ko^iag  Dupont  Circle.  Delightful  school  life  combined  with  Wash* 
jy  »dy>atages.  Two  years'  course  for  High  School  graduates, 
goil  sod  Special  Courses.  l>et)artinent  of  Domestic  Science. 
Wc,  Elocution.  Arts  and  Crafts.  Modem  Languages.  Outdoor 
girta  Sight-seeing  each  week. 

RW  I,  nOMPSON,  Prii,,  INI  CoMecilcui  kit.,  Wasklnfloa,  D.  C. 


4105  ConnsctleQt  Ats  (Suburbs) 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Six  new,  substantial,  impressive  buildings,  especially  de* 
signed,  heated  and  ventilated.  Cottage  plan—'boys  and 
masters  live  together.  Splendid  gymnasium  and  athletic 
field.  Baseball,  football,  basketball  and  track  teams  di¬ 
rected  by  competent  coach.  Many  other  inducements. 
Write  for  complete,  Illustrated  catalog  of  either  College 
Preparatory  or  U.  S.  Academy  Preparatory  Course. 


College  with  Preparatory  Department  and  two  yeare  of 
wTS.!  T  .*  course!  of  great  range.  Opportunities 

w.-*r*?**  ^*T*k)proent,  Inti^te  teaching  and  comp^onshipe. 
— ^*>^<nlUfeof  the  girl  a  preparation  for  the  life  of  the 
Spsclallati  in  Muai^  Art,  Elocution,  Domestle  Science, 


Arts  and  Crafts,  Secretarial  branches.  Library  Methods, 

Business  Law.  Modem  Gymnasium— indoor  and  open-air  sports. 
Bowling,  Swimming,  Riding.  Democracy  of  life  and  consideration 
for  the  individual.  Descriptive  illustrated  volume,  mailed  to 
parents  interested  in  the  choice  of  a  school  f(W  their  daughters. 


Addrndbe  ll■OISTII*l•,  NATIONAL  PANK  SCMMANT,  N*x  CiM,  MwylanA. 


AUthe 
attractive 
features  of 
the  large  and 
the  small  school 


KiAdiy  mention  Everybody’s  Magazioe  in  writing  to  ad\«ertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 

Maryland,  Continued— Va.,  and  W.  Va. 

1 

Maryland  College  for  Women  »» 


>Ii«kH*u.  Oosmmi  H>ii  Cumi  Hau.  Ui>  'E  HlU. 

The  moat  Ideal  College  Id  the  country  la  8lie.  avoiding  the 
etrain  of  great  numbers:  History,  of  60  aucceaatui  years;  Loca¬ 
tion,  suburbs  of  Baltimore,  near  Wasblngton,  500  ft,  elevation; 
Strength  of  Its  various  courses  of  study  leading  todegrees:  new 
flreproof  buildings:  private  baths;  swimming  pool .  Gymna¬ 
sium,  Field  Sports,  Two  and  throe-year  eoarses  for  High  School 
gradaatos;  Saporlor  Masle  Coatervatory:  HradsaU  ^hoolt  of 
Domestic  Science  and  Elocatlon ;  Non-sectarian;  elevating 
borne  life.  For  catalogue  and  view  book,  address 
CHAKLBS  W.  OALLAOHEB,  D.D.,  Bos  0.  Lnttervills,  Md. 


NOTRE  DAME  of  Marylaol 


A  College  for  Women 

Conducted  by  School  SIstersof  Notre  Uame,  to  train  the  Sas. 
mind  and  spirit — to  develop  true  womanhood  Loau^' 
beautiful  park  of  70  acres;  Outdoor  exerclses-rontaLSil^ 
ball,  tennis,  hockey.  Beautiful  buildings.  InstructmiSAr 
clallsts.  Lecturers  of  national  reputation.  Coursm 
and  elective,  a  Music  and  Art.  Notre  Dame  Prew^ 
t  o  r  y  a  School  is  for  younger  studenu.  Cstdm 
tm  Address  Notre  Dame  of  Manhli 
Charles  St.  ATcast,  BslUasn  St 


—  *  liJt-j 


Educate  Your  Child 
at  Home 

Under  the  direction  of 


Augusta  Military  Aeadeny 


CALVERT  SCHOOL,  Inc. 

KEsti^lithtd  /I97) 

A  unique  system  by  means  of  which  chil¬ 
dren  from  kindergarten  to  ta  years  of  age 
may  be  educated  at  home  by  the  best 
modern  methods  and  under  the  guidance 
and  supervision  of  a  school  with  a  national 
reputation  for  training  young  children.  For 
information  write,  stating  age  of  child. 

Nsrsisl  Dessriaest  ler  trsialsg  teachers.  01ree> 
Inr  aa  regaeat. 

THE  CALVERT  SCHOOL.  S  Vt.  Chase  Au,  RaJtIweres  MM. 
V.  M.  HILLTSE,  A.  B.  (Harvard),  Hsadnaster 


School) 

Fort  Defiance,  Virginia. 

In  tbe  famous  Valley  of  Virginia.  Highest  endorseBcot  brVIlL 
and  State  Universities.  A  school  with  country  loeatlos.  aim 
heat.  Electric  lights.  Gymnasium  containing  nioslig  inu, 
bowling  alley,  swimming  pool.  125  acres  with  large  campai.  li 
faculty  of  college  men.  Best  equipped  academic  buUdlmhth 
state.  Numbers  limited.  22  states  represented  last  KBka.  | 
years  of  successful  work.  Charges  S340.  Catalogue  os  sig"- 
TH08.  J.  ROLLER.  CHAS.  S.  ROLLER,  Jr..  Pri 


Distbict  of  Columbia,  Washin^on,  3100  R  St.,  N.  W. 
MiiHicnn  TTnll  forGirlsandVoung  Women.  College 

maaison  nail  scnooi  Elective  courses.  Music,  Art, 
Expression,  Modem  Languages,  Domestic  Science,  Riding,  Swim¬ 
ming.  Educational  advanUges  of  Washington.  Illustrated  year¬ 
book.  Address 

Pbof.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  F.  Winston,  Principals. 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  Mount  St.  Alim. 

National  Cathedral  School  for  Girls 

Fireproof  building.  Accommodation  lor  100  boarding 
Cathedral  Close  of  40  acres.  Unrivalled  music,  art 
courses.  Certificates  to  college.  The  Bisuor  or  W 
President  Board  of  Trustees;  Jrssib  C.  5tcDoNALD,  M.S.,  I 


Virginia,  Chatham.  Lock  Drawer  ip. 

Chatham  Boys’  School 


West  Virginia,  Lewisburg,  Box  52. 

Lewisburg  Seminary  for  Girls 

Greenbrier  White  Sulphur.  Fine  buildings:  modem  equipment; 
large  campus.  Courses  in  Liberal  Arts,  Alusic,  Art,  Elocution, 
Business.  Terms  $255.00.  Catalogue  on  request. 

R.  C.  SoMMBRvii.LE,  A.M.,  President. 


S/AAUVAAAAAAA  (jhatliam  Training  Sdioolm 

pares  boys  for  all  colleges.  A  chartered  school  not  mn  lorpniLt 
gives  better  advantages  at  lowest  cost.  Board  and  tuition 
school  year.  New  buildings,  modern  conveniences.  ForauloinR 
T.  Rvland  Sanfosd,  not 


Virginia,  Staunton. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  For  Young  Ljdiei 

Term  begins  Sept.  11th.  1913.  Located  in  Shenandoah  Valkird 


West  Virginia,  Lewisburg,  Box  14. 

Greenbrier  Presbyterial  Military  School 

An  up-to-date  military  boarding  school  for  100  boys.  Large  corps  of 
instructors-all  college  graduates.  Bracing  mountain  climate,  2300 
feet  altitude.  Brick  buildings,  athletic  field.  Terms  $250.  For 
catalogue  address  Col.  H.  B.  .Moore,  A.  M.,  Prin. 


Virginia,  Abingdon,  Box  228. 

Martha  Washington  College  a 

the  mountains  of  Southwestern  Vir^nia,  2200  ft.  altitsda  Fw 
years’  college  work,  also  Music,  Art,  Expression,  DomeslicSt^ 
Modem  buildings.  lO-acre  campus.  Terms.  $250  to  $300.  CiOkl* 
on  request.  S.  D.  Long,  D.  D.,  Prarf* 


West  Virginia,  Alderson. 

Alleghany  Collegiate  Institute  Rates  $i97  .v> 

For  younf  men  and  women.  Military  and  outdoor  life  lor  young 
men.  Special  building  and  organization  for  girls.  Splendid  health. 
In  beautiful  Greenbrier  Valley.  Near  the  famous  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  Lower  School  also.  Address  Box  514. 


Virginia,  Danville,  Box  E. 


courses  in  Languages,  mainemaiics,  saence,  kiusil, 

and  Domestic  Science  with  laboratory.  Mild  climate.  Tuiooic 

board  $200.  Catalogue.  Jno.  B.  Brewer,  A.  M.,  Presioenl. 


Virginia,  Petersburg,  200  College  Place. 

Southern  Female  College  Auton^'^dofcin., 

after  highest  Virginia  standards.  Social  training.  Eive  buildings  with 
gymnasium.  Regular  and  special  courses,  Music.  Art,  F^xpression, 
Domestic  Science.  Ideal  climate.  Steam  Heat,  Electric  Lights 
Outdoor  Athletics.  Real  home  life.  Arthur  Kvlr  Davis,  A.  M. 


Virginia,  Reliance. 

Old  IXiminion  Academy 

sity  and  Business.  Business  positions  guaranteed.  Rural,  ' 
Chester.  Close  service  with  Northern  cities.  Ideal  clinute,  _ 
home  lile,  moral  and  sanitary  environment.  ITOO 
Rate  $200.  Caulogue.  Address  R.  L.  Steele.  B.S.,M.S.,  D<» 


Virginia,  Staunton. 

Stuart  Hall  (Formerly  the  Virginia  Female  Institute.) 

A  Church  .School  for  Girls  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Diploma 
for  general  and  music  courses.  College  preparation.  Founded  1843. 

Maria  Pendleton  Duval,  Principal. 


Marvland,  Baltimore  County,  Roland  Park. 

The  Gilman  School  for  Boys 


Accommodations  for  00  boarding  boys.  Complete 
Seventy  Acres  of  land.  Prepares  for  all  colleges. 

Dr.  John  M.  T.  Finnby,  President  Board  of 
Frank  W.  Pine,  Headmaster. 


Virginia,  Dayton,  Box  102. 

Shenandoah  (^Ue^te  Institute 

College  preparatory.  Ortificate  admits  to  University  of  Viripnia 
and  all  leading  colleges.  Music,  business,  elocution,  art,  piano 
tuning,  orchestra,  band  and  pipe  organ.  Terms,  $175  to  $2K.  No 
extras.  Address,  S.  C.  I. 


Maryland,  St.  Mary’s  Co.,  Charlotte  Hall. 

Charlotte  Hall  School  I 

Founded  1774.  A  well-estabinhed  Military  Academy,  m  1*"'. 
to  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Fjtate  of  329  acres,  n.j 
location,  ^te  home  lor  boys.  Business  and  classkal  cu- 
Moderate  terms.  Geo.  M.  Thomas.  A.M.,  tm 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Virginia,  Continued— Georgia,  Kentucky,  Florida 


#  KENTUCKY  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 


Founde<l  1845.  K.  M.  I.  has  two  separate  homes  la  congenial,  healthful  climates,  that  stimulate 
llv  XDOvI  ambition,  create  a  desire  for  study  and  allow  recreation  and  athletics  outdoors  all  the  year.  The 
1  j.L  «  u/tMiAn  school  has  permanent  home  buildings  with  completeequipment  at  Lyndon,  Ky..  and  winter  quarters^ 

WnB  1  llinicr  asao.oooestate— ontheeastemcoastofFlorlda.  Trips  made  by  special  Pullman  train.  A  featureof  the 

'  s*  TIamIjIa  school  Is  the  extensive  Sclenilflc  Department  In  a  new  fireproof  science  building  having  woodworking 

iMiv  III  rlOriQa  machinery  and  fine  physical  and  cnemlcal  laboratories.  Practical  field  work  In  engineering.  Two- 

year  course  In  scientific  and  practical  agriculture.  Special  course,  preparatory  to  college,  technical  unl- 
rmitlMand  buslnefw  life.  One  teacher  for  every  ten  boys.  Enrollment  limited  to  Iw.  Military  work  supervised  by  U.  8.  Army  Officer. 
Ckwpletc  Information  and  Illustrated  catalogue  on  request.  Address  The  REGISTRAR,  K.  M.  I.,  Lyndon.  Ky. 


I-  '.  JIM  «J 


Staunton  Military  Academy 

An  Ideal  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys 

^  j8o  Boys  from  43  States  last  session. 
Largest  Private  Academy  in  the  United 
' States.  Boys  from  to  to  20  years  old 
f  \  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Gov- 

f  ’  \  ernmeut  Academies  or  Business. 

'  \  1,600  (eet  above  sea-level;  pure,  dry, 

^  A  bracing  mountain  air  of  the  fam- 
I  ous  Shenandoah  Valley.  Pure 
I  mineral  spring  waters.  Military 
I  training  develops  obedience, 
\  /  health  and  manly  carriage.  Fine, 

shady  lawns,  gymnasium,  swim- 
ming  pool  and  athletic  park.  Daily 
drills.  Boys  from  homes  of  rehne- 
ment  only  desired.  Personal,  individual 
instruction  by  our  tutorial  Hyitteiii. 
— ISi—  At-ntlemr  fifty  -  three  years  old. 

New  $150,000  barracks,  full  equipment,  absolutely  fireproof. 
Charges,  $360.  Handsome  catalogue  free.  Address 
CAPTAIN  WM.  6.  KAILE,  Ph.  D..  Principal.  Slannton.  Va. 


Mew 


e  gg.  •-•'■tloiu  In  Blue  Ridge  A 

Valley  of  Virginia,  near  \ 
^  Bridge.  Rare  health  record  e«ur».«i  \ 
— j  nSif!  Preparatory.  Finishing,  Music.  Pipe  ’ 
***  pI^.:  P”.”?**’!'  Science,  etc.  Hoiw.  Uf.t 
•BO  attention  to  the  whole  life,  mauners, 

Barge  grounds. 

******  Sir.!,"!!*;  “eaulltui  and  commodious.  Htudentt 

l5S5^^™"£BID\lnc®nt.Rate$28.5.Caialog.Addret 

aWTHtWt  StMINARY,  po*.  Bumm  Vl.ta,  V.. 


GAINESVILLE.  GEORGIA 

.  .  — - - Fifty  Miles  from  Atlanta 

M  institution  which  appeals  to  the  best  class  of  young  women,  offering  highest  educational  as  well  as  social 
lOTantages.  Courses  of  study  of  every  variety,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  women.  Rate  $350  to  $500.  A  loan  fund 
w  worthy  girls.  A  beautiful  illustrated  catalog  will  explain  all  of  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  the  college 
*•  If  will  be  sent  free  to  prospective  students  and  parents.  Address:  Brenau,  Box  C.  Gainesville,  Georgia. 

Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magasine  in  writiifg  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Virginia  Coiiege 

Women.  ROANOKE.  VA. 

ithe  leading  Schools  in  the  South.  Modern  buildings. 
i?e  campus.  Located  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 
famed  for  health 
and  beauty  of 
scenery.  Elec¬ 
tive,  Prepara¬ 
tory  anti  Col¬ 
lege  Coarsen. 
Mnstc,  Art, 
Expression, 
Domestic  Sci¬ 
ence.  Super- 
vised  athletics. 
Students  from  32 
States.  For  cata¬ 
logue  address. 


IITTIE  P.  HARRIS,  President,  Roanoke.  Va. 
Mis.  Gertrnde  Harris  Boatwright,  Vice-Pres. 

loiocKY,  Louisville,  137  E.  Broadway.  Offers  exceptional  ad- 

ais^  College  of  Dentistry  S'Ind  ^Vniifi’c 

Strong  faculty.  Efficient  corps  of  demonstrators.  Building, 


Florida  Military 
— Academy— 

Jacksonville,  Florida 

In  the  "  land  of  flowers  and  sunshine.”  A  high- 
grade  preparatory  school  for  boys  and  young  men. 
Courses  of  study  prepare  for  any  university  and 
for  the  Government  Academies.  Location  unsur¬ 
passed  for  healthfulness  and  attractions.  All  out¬ 
door  sports  throughout  the  year.  Rowing,  Ashing 
and  hunting.  Home  life  of  cadets  the  very  best. 

AVtt'  Sjo.ooo  Building  and  Equipment.  Large 
campus  and  athletic  field.  All  expenses,  including 
outfit  of  uniforms,  etc.,  only  $375.  For  catalogue 
and  other  information  address 
Col.  GEORGE  W.  HCLVEY,  Snpt.,  Box  G. 


Kenti-cky,  Slielbyville. 

CeiAnea  Hill  CeVinnI  An  English  and  Classical  School  for 
OCICUCC  xllll  OCnOOl  (iir)s.  College  Preparatory  course  with 
certificate  privileges  at  Wellesley^  Vassar,  Smith,  and  other  colleges. 
(>«  years  of  successful  work.  College  trained  teachers.  Superior 
advantages  in  Music,  Domestic  Science,  Domestic  Art.  Rate  $350. 

Mrs.  W.T.  Povnter,  Principal. 
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Porter 


Your  boy  needs  Western  training  to  widakis 
scope  of  practical  knowledge,  to  develop  broad 
ideas  of  business  and  life. 

New  Mexico  Military  Institite 

ofleni  this  tralDlDg.  Located  la  the  beauitrul  Pecos  VaUer, vim 
the  sun  shines  every  day,  vim 


the  dry,  healthful  climate  taltli 
cool,  bracing  air  produce  rolm 
d  men.  ClamM  ■ 

■  iijg  **  DbtlDculM  la 

silt  utlon*’  by  V.  8.  ttr 
Dept.,  whka  ratki  b 
among  10  best  UltturT 
Academies  of  Atpma 
One  ycsr  of  college  i«L 
Elective  businets  cot 
M  Gradiotet  prepaod  to  en 

^  as  second  lieutenaats  is  am;  ^ 
fuf  any  uoiverstty.  AOareMpiue 
of  equality.  11  modetn  buimags.  <>nd 
and  supported  by  New  Mexico. 
lanci^  gain  no  oldea.  Send  for  eaiakgit 

i  *.  ItHLSVl.Siit.  Iwl.  IwAH 


Founrtwl  1842.  Located  In  a  2o  acre  grove  of  fine  old  oak*. 
Unequalled  ellmaie,  dellgbiful  the  year  round;  beautiful 
flowers  grow  all  winter.  Remarkable  health  record.  Four 
years'  college  course,  also  preparatory  course  of  four  years. 
Music,  Art.  Elocution,  Domestic  Science.  Business  course. 
Excellent  facilities  for  most  athletics  horseback  riding,  etc. 
14  electric  lighted,  steam-heated  buildings,  2M  students,  28 
capable  teachers.  Tuition  $300  up.  Send  tor  Illustrated 
.catalog.  Address 

Oso.  W.  I.aT.  Eecter,  Bex  m,  Ralsigh.  Horth  Caroliaa  j 


Kemper 

Military 

School 


Tudor  Hall 


SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
1564  N*  Meridian  St**  Indlnnnpolls*  Ind* 

Dny  Scho^  160  pupils;  Boarding  pupils,  90.  Ccrtincdte  admits  to 
Vassar.  Wellesley,  teith,  Cornell,  Mt.  Holyoke.  Academic  courses 
tor  pupils  not  going  to  college.  Music,  Ait,  Voice  Culture*  House* 
bold  lienee.  Native  French  and  German  Teachets.  Bible  study  in 
sli  depaitmcnts.  12Ui  year  opens  September  24th. 

MinsFREDOWIA  ALLEW*rk.  B.iCem»tt),Pri«. 


Boon  vllle.  Mo, 

RatedClaaa“A'‘  ^ 

by  War 

Dept. 


Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Greenwood  Building. 

Cincinnati  School  of  Expression 

Miss  Mannhrimbr,  Director. 

l>iploma  Course  prepares  for  Professional  Career  as  Reader,  Teacher 
of  Elocution  and  English,  Actor  or  Musician.  Non-Protessional 
Course  for  General  Culture.  Fall  Term  September  H. 

Catalog  Free  on  Application.  Dormitory. 


James  M.  Wood, 


Tennessee,  Nashnile.  ,,  ^ 

Buford  College  tLuu^ '  won”n."“ 

equipment,  opportunities.  Four  years'  College 
atory  advantages  in  Art .  M  i»ic.  Expression .  C  orresponaiai 
Ke-opeiu  September  18.  Year-book  I )  Iree.  _ 

Mr.  F..  G.  BuFoau,  Regent.  Mks.  K.  G.  Bfroao.  Pr 


Thor,; 


.A  s’.in  c-sful  iiiilttary  sohool  with  rorolim^fr.ia  from  nearly  every  Kate,  folonel  r.  Army  In  charw- 

firepares  lor  rolleges.  Government  academies  or  bualnen.  Sltuat^  In  Ibe  most  healthful  climate  Inu.  i 
natructlon.  Magnlfirentbulldlnga.especl.slly  designed,  with  extensive  modern  equipment .  45-amci 
athletic  field.  Gymnasium,  bowling  .slle) a.  Mountain  camps,  prsettoe  marches,  cavalry  trips,  irrnu 
and  board.  Catalogue  on  request.  ^  .  ..k. 

ST  T1M1M  IT  n  Ideal  place  for  boys  to  spend  a  delightful  summer.  In  the  heart  of  ^ 
^  V  X**S*A  ILeCV  Mountains.  Supervision  ot  T.  M.  I.Taculty.  Special  tutoring  If  desired. 

A  sports.  Terms  reasonable.  For  particulars,  write  ,  _ 

I  _ MA.IOR  CHAS.  W.  HULVEY.  Commandant.  Kweetwaler. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magaaine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


EstaUislied 
in  1867  to  give 
good  boys  U»e 
right  start  in  LLL 
life.  And  does  it  yet— 
and  better:  An  unusual 

/Veademy 

Chcjrlesicn 

1  <  r* 

junction  of  highest  scholastic 
preparation  with  strongest  incen* 
lives  to  Christian  manhood.  T 

1  •  O  .  v.^ 

College  or  business  training-^  I,.an* 
guaiprs.  Science,  History.  Music. 
Mechanical  Drawing, Commercial  Courses. 
Eleven  large,  welt-kept  buildings.  Gymn 
swimiiiing  pool  and  athletic  liela.  Mild  cl 
Outdoor  sports  all  the  year.  Board,  tuitic 
$250.  Two  from  one  &inily,  $450.  L 
School,  separate  dormitory,  for  boys 
.  W  rite  for  catalogue. 

Growth 

V  CoBtitocova 

asium.  1906^79  97 

imate-  ^  “  19l2-li220 

m.  etc.,  18  states.  1 

ower  foreign 

10  to  14.  c  o  u  n  t  r  \ 

BeT.WalUr  Mitchell. B.D  .Rector.B 

»x  B.Charlettoa.fi.C. 
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EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


-  Western 

Utb  Y«ar.  Prepares  boys  tor 
aoUsce  or  business.  Ten  modern 
tsisfinipi  Large  Oymnaslum. 
Raereatloo  Room  and  new^n'im* 
artsy  PmI.  Complete  ^ulp- 
■ent.  Strong  tarulty.  Work 
■eeepted  by  Colleges.  Tuition 
tSOO.  Early  correspondence  ad- 
Tkable.  Cel.  A.  II  JACKSOH, 


I  Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for  life. 

For  seventeen  >  ears  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Pholo-EiiflraviM  anti  Tlu^-C«lar  Wark 
Our  graduates  earn  ilSO  to  $50  a  week.  We  assist 
them  to  secure  these  positions.  I-eani  how  you  can 

come  successful.  Terms  easy— living  inexpensive.  Write  for 
catalogue — NOW ! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGK.APHY 
946  Wabash  Avenue.  Efnnghain.  Illinois 


Illinois,  Winnetka,  Box  4.1. 

Girtnn  .<vrhnn1  ■fnr  fiirlc  Ideally  located  Chicago  sub- 
toinon  ocnooi  lOr  Oiris  urban  school.  College  prepar- 
1^,  general  and  finishing  courses.  Music,  Art,  Klocution,  Uomes- 
Ik  Scie^,  Physical  Training.  New  gymnasium  with  swimming 
Certificate  privileges.  Special  preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr. 
Uttlogne  on  request.  Francis  King  Cooks,  Principal. 


Illinois,  Lake  Forest,  Box  144. 

Hall  College  preparatory  for  girls.  Junior  College  for 
xwijr  aaou  young  women.  Certificate  accepted  by  Smilli, 
ramr,  Wellesley,  Mount  Holyoke,  etc.  Art,  music,  expression, 
Mcstic  science.  Swimming  pool.  Christian  scixiol  with  liome 
ore  arf  oiuntry  environment.  For  furtlier  information,  write  to 
oe  Principal.  Miss  Frances  L.  Hughes. 

Wisconsin,  Lake  Geneva  and  Highland  Park,  HI. 

lorthwestern  Military  and  Naval  Academy 

tchool  with  a  high  stao^rd  of  Academic  work,  supplement* 
w  ^  P&T**?*k  moral  and  social  benefits  of  a  Military  and 

“  ,v  Limited  enrollment;  references  required.  Catalogue. 
Wares*  Col,  R.  P.  Davidso.s,  Superintendent,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 


My  pride  In  the  Old  School  will  never  grow  less,**  writes  a  jn^duate  of 

St.  John’s  Military  Academy 

(E:i>lAroi>af)  The  Anierirmi  Rugby 
Situntetl  on  high,  weft-drainetl  lanif 


0  widfli  liJ 


mestic  Science  Music, 
Art.  Certifiqite  privi¬ 
leges.  Well-equipped  laboratories.  Gymnasium.  Tennis  courts, 
archery  range,  basketball  and  hockey  fields.  Kates  moderate.  Music 
and  Art  extra.  Send  for  catalog.  , 

_ _ >llM<  Martina  C.  Erlclmon.  Principal.  Godfrey.  III. 

Frances  Shimer  School 

hai  }mm  Ullece  ^  aai  Ymn  Wmmi  tf  Ike  Umrsh  tf  Ckicafa. 

A  Home  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Women.  College  Department. 
Two  years*  course  with  diploma.  Advanced  standing  at  colleges  wnd 
universities.  College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.  Music,  Art. 
Domestic  Science  with  diploma.  Kxpression  Courses.  Rate  $400. 
Certificate  privileges.  Golf,  tennis,  (gymnasium.  Beautiful  grounds 
of  35  acres.  Olst  year  opens  September  lOth.  Eight  beautiful,  modem 
brick  buildings.  IZi  miles  trom  Chicago.  Pupils  from  18  States. 
Chicago  Office.  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  410  8.  Michigan  Ave  ,  August. 
Rev.  WILLIAM  P.  McKEE.  Dean.  Bex  M».  MT.  CARROLL.  ILL. 


Illinois —  Wisconsin 


Chicago  musical  college- 

Foanded  1867  Dr.  F.  Ziegfeld,  President 

** Nearly  a  Half  Century  of  Supremacy” 

48tli  Year  Begins  Sept.  ISth 

All  branches  of  Music.  School  of  Opera,  School  of  Expression,  School  of  Acting. 

Modem  Languages  — Unexcelled  free  advantages.  Lectures,  Concerts,  Recitals,  Orchestra, 

Chorus.  Ensemble  Classes  —  Faculty  of  100— completely  equipped  in  every  detail. 

Complete  Illuatrated  Catalogue  of  all  Courses  Mailed  Free  on  Request  to 

manacer,  CHICAGO  MUSICAL  COLLEGE,  Michigan nivd., Chicago 

Free  Scholarship  Applications  will  be  Accepted  Until  September  IsL 
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New  Jersey t  Minnesota,  Montana,  California,  Miscellaneous 


Wilson  Military 
Academy 

MadtaoM.  N. 

D.,L.  *W.K.R.-UBllMfroiaH.T. 
An  old  school  under  the  same 
family  management  for  over  50 
W  M  years,  hmt  me»  m  am  aaartcri  aad 

■  M  hmmti/ml  sairaaaduatt.  Fifty-acre 

■  ^  campus,  open  -  air  swimming 

pool,  bowling  alleys,  gvmna- 
slum,  athletics,  large  stable  of 
horses  and  ponies  for  cavalry  drill  and  recreation. 
Thorough  instruction  in  all  courses.  For  catalogue 
address  Llc«L  L  MERLE  WILSON,  M.  E..  Prta..  Rax  I. 


OWATONNA,  MINNESOTA 


PLLSBURY  ACADEMY 

Location  unsurpaaaed  tor  bealtbtulneas  and 
natural  beauty.  Both  aexea.  36tb  year.  EIgbt 
buildings.  Including  dormitories  and  new 
gymnasium  witb  swimming  pool.  Thirteen 
acres  of  campus.  Large  endowment.  Maxi* 
mum  college  preparation.  Separate  building 
tor  music  department.  Plano,  voice,  viollo, 
elocution,  art,  domestic  science.  Caretui 
supervision  and  Individual  Instruction.  Mili¬ 
tary  drill.  Physical  culture.  All  athletics. 

Q  Terms  reasonable.  Some  opportunity  lor  [n 
sell  support.  New  Illustrated  catalog. 

- y  MILO  B.  PEICB,  rh.D.,Priaelpal.  Vi  ■  .J/ 


GRAHAM  HALL 

School  for  Glrio.  MInnoapolls,  Minn. 

•cKool  mth  the  healthful  environment  of  a  country  echooi. 
.-.•wmsment  cymnaftium  instructor.  Outdoor  sports*  swimming, 
horseback  ridina.  Three  buildings.  Laroe  grounds.  Limited 


tihcate  accepted  by  eastern  colleges.  General  course  for  girls 
not  going  to  college.  Advanced  course  for  high  school  gradu* 
ates.  Lower  School  for  younger  mrls.  Faculty  of  25.  Small 
classes.  Two  resident  French  teasers.  For  catalogue  address 
Mrs.  A.  D.  MscLaln.  Principal. 

On  Top  of  the  Ozarka 

Crescent  College  and  Conservatory 

For  Women  (Accredited)  Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas 

Famous  health  resort.  23  new  pianos;  new  f2,000  Kimball  Pipe 
Organ.  (3(M),000  fireproof  building.  Elevator.  Rooms  with  private 
bath.  16  states  represented.  Preraratory  and  College  Courses. 
Certificate  privilege.  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Domestic  Saence. 
Horseback  riding  is  a  prominent  feature.  For  catalog  address 
CRESCENT  COLLEGE.  Dept.  E 
R.  R.  THOMPSON.  A.M.,  Pres.,  Mrs.  F.  L.  NANCE.  Principal. 


Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Box  60. 

ITgii  hfrs.  Backus’  School  for  Girls.  Offers  Academic 
VaM  XliUl  jnd  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Thorough,  in¬ 
dividual  instruction.  Certificate  to  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Wellesley, 
Vassar  and  U.  of  Minn.,  etc.  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic 
Science,  Physical  Culture.  (450-f600.  For  year  book,  address 


Caufornia,  Pasadena. 

The  Orton  School  for  Girls 

Outdoor  study  all  Winter  in  the  most  delightful  climate.  24th  year. 
Certificates  admit  to  Eastern  Colleges.  Art,  Music,  Gymnasium, 
Tennis,  Riding.  Affiliations— Paris,  Berlin. 

Anna  B.  Orton,  Principal,  Dept.  B. 


AMERICAN 

ACADEMY 

DRAMATIC  ARTS 

yOLSDED  IS  ist. 

Connected  writh  Mr. 
Chades  Frohman’g 
Empire  Theatre  and 
Companiex 

FtAMEUN  H.  SAtCENT 
Pieadem 

For  CataloBiie  aad  Ini 
THE  SECtETAXT,  ROOM  ISI,  C 

’•nnalion,  apply  to 

AXNECIE  HALL  NEW  TORE 

ST.  MARY’S  HAa 

Faribault,  Minn. 

A  Home  School  for  Girls 

Ej/abHrM^  fry  Bishop  Whipple  in  1866. 

Healthful  climate.  Certificate  admits  to 
Wellesley,  Vassar,  Smith  and  other  leading 
colleges.  Special  advantages  in  music  and 
art.  Physical  culture,  etc.  Write  for  catalog. 
Rt.  Rev.  S.  C.  EDSALL,  D.D..  LL.D.,  Rector. 
MISS  CAROLINE  W.  EELLS,  PrincipsL 


Extension  Courses 

Syllabi,  Lectures  and  Examinations  for  Those 
Unable  to  Attend  University. 
Students  of  preparation  and  maturity  may  cam  the 
regular  degrees,  or  may  finish  in  residence. 
HARPER  UNIVERSITY.  Billinss.  Montana 


The  Umversity  of  Chicago 


w w  mm  M  in  addition  to  resident 
l4linnH  work,  off  ere  also  iiutruc- 
"  ***  “  tion  by  correapondence. 


STUDY 


U.afC<Div.S)Cbicaga.UI. 


stammering 

^  Av*  PenaaBently  CORRECTED 

Don't  let  this  distressing  habit  grow  on  you.  We  correct  it  is 
a  few  weeks.  We  have  the  most  tnorough,  scientific  and  suettw- 
ful  method  ever  devised.  To  prove  it  we  give  A  WEEK’S  TRIAL 
FREE.  Endorsed  by  highest  authorities  and  all  former  pepils. 
Reed  method  used  in  public  schools.  Teachers  can  greatly  inertut 
incomes,  and  secure  immediate  positions,  by  taking  special  iiinrf 
course.  Write  today  for  catalogue. 

THE  REED  SCHOOL,  363  Habbard  Are..  Detroit,  IKd. 

fTvw  STAMMER 

f  Attend  no  summerlos  school  till  you  hear  from  roe- 

stammering  school  in  the  world,  em^oying  the  adviacH 
^  natural  mmod.  My  method  has  successfully  treated  m 
M  and  thousands  of  others  during  the  past  nine  years,  m 
sing-songing  or  time-beating.  If  let  run.  stammering  will  wreck  your 
happiness  and  handicap  your  endeavors.  Beautiful  96  page  book  asd 
Special  Rate  sent  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Ik  Wrts  NlllirL  hw..  Ikrtt-Wcsttra  SckNl  ht  Ummttm.  Ik.,  11 Z  f ini  St.  fcNte.W 


STAMMERQ 

Thousands  have  been  successfully  |U|  D  P 

treated  under  my  Instructkm.  Es- 
tablished  sixteen  years.  Largest. 

best  equipped  and  most  successful  school  for  stammerers  in 
the  woHa.  Endorsed  everywhere.  Trial  lesson  explaining 
Home  Instruction,  also  900-page  book  “  The  Origin  ami 

Treatment  of  Stammering.**  with  good  advice.  FREE.  *~I***T..  . 

George  Andrew  Lewin,  I»  Adelaide  St..  Detroit.  Mkh.  ■F***^_ 


DO  YOU  UKE  TO  DRAW? 


TRiT-g  ALL  WE  WiVT  TO  *»0W 
Now.  we  win  Ml  give  )OU  tny  grmf 
—Of  A  hX  ol  Irw  Nell  il  you  Alll»« 

Not  do  we  clAim  to  mAke  you  rUk  M  a 
But  II  you  axe  aniiou.  to  develop  youx 
with  A  niccewiul  cmxtooniM.  .o  you  cy  mm 
■eu.y.  tend  A  copy  <X  thii  piciuie  with  • 
la  nampi  fox  portMU  H  mrumt  aad  mat" 
leeeea  pUte,  lad  let  u.  eipUia. 

1H  *.  L  f*WS  sow  «  OIIWW 

m  Itakr  Ml..  OtwM.  X 


The  aHVertfnementg  in  Bverybedy'g  Magadne  are  tndeaad.  Twm  to  page  t. 
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DISK 

LANGUAGE 
•  C.CO(<0 


CORTINA 
®MON  t 
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pr  n^irirTnr 

«Mure.  Cirtoon.  Comic,  Cominertial.  I-'ash- 
jJlS,’snapef  And  Makrazlne  Illustrating:  / ^  i 
Copy  this  sketch  and  send  It  to  f  ^  \  ^ 

nS  cnts  m  stAm|>f  and  we  will  send  you  L 

tewings  and  Illustrated  book  explainini:  jf 

gicpMsts.  y4fs  .^r 

IK  lOSTOH  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING 

52  I^Um  Sl«««  Man. 

Short-Story  Writing 

I  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  structure. 

■  -Xf  and  writing  of  the  Hhort^Storj,  taught  by  Ur.  J.  Rere 
t  jjDf  Cwnweln,  Editor  hippincott’s  Maga2ine.  Over  one 
Ac  F  hundred  Home  Study  Counes  tinder  Pro/eaors  in 
Harvard^  Brown^  Cornell  and  leading  colleger. 

SMVPage  t'aUloff  Free.  Write  Today 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

S.|M«la  U.pt.t4H,  HprI.glleld,  Mm,. 

niEN  C  H,  G  ERMA  n;  S  PAN  I S  H  ,  IT  A  LI  AN 


BECOME 
f  ^|\  A  NURSE 

m  m  OUR  METHOD  OF 

I  1  1  w  TRAINING  bycof. 

■  \  ■  res|K>ndence  and  home 

■  ^  I  practice  has  enabled  thou* 

■  '  ■  sands  of  women,  with  and 

M  m  without  ex|>erience.  to  earn 

%  ^T'  ^  M  $10  to  $35  a  week  as 

^  nurses,  ^nd  for  a  copy 

/  I  r  X  mW  »f‘*How  I  Bec'anie  a 

‘  I  ;  'T’  Nurse**  and  our  V'ear 

I «  Jl  Book  explaining  method — 

f  *|f  ■  2<8  pages  with  intensely 

interesting  experiences  by 
our  graduates. 

Forty  -eight  specimen  lesson  Pages  sent  free  to  all  inquirers 

The  Chautauqua  School  of  Nursing 

281  Main  Street  TwcUtk  Year  Jameatown,  N.  Y. 


■riftit  men  and  women  are!  Write  to-day  for  Free  Book- 
ilnp  wanted  for  the  Gov-llet.  "It  Rests  with  You  Your* 
cnmnit  Serrice.  Good  pay, |self.’’  It  tells  you  the  quick, 
ikort  hours,  i  |  est  and  surest 


ikort  hours, 
Mtadyemploy- 
■eat.  Thirty 
lip  holiday 
erery  year 


way  to  secure 
a  KOodGovern- 
ment  position, 
which  you  can 


sitkfiiU  pay, and  thirty  days  h  ol  d  for  life.  Many  post. 
dcklesTC allowed.  You  can  tioos  now  open  in  every 
etiU)r  qaalify  to  pass  the  ez-  branch .  Capital  Civil  Service 
ualaatloowith  ourcoachinK.  ISchooL  Dept .  42,  Wash..  D.C. 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


Boyd  SylUbieSyttom — writWo  with  only  oinoehAmetart.  Ifo**pofitions** 
—no  **raled  linot"— no  *'sbAdiDK**— no  “word^iifot**— no  “cold  ootas.*' 
Spaady.  practical  systatn  that  can  ba  laarnad  in  90  days  of  boina  tindy. 
otilizing  iparatima.  Pot  full  dascriptiva  matter,  free,  address,  f'biraca 
Carraapoadanaa  Scbaala.  9a6  Cbleaga  Opera  Howe  Black,  t'hleacoi  111, 


IKfff 


fiernmn— French—  Engllah 
Italian— Spanlah 

aay  otkar  laaciiaca  Isarasd  naickly  sa<t 
MsUy  by  sitlMr  tb«  Cjliadar  or  tHsk  r,>rtiM- 
^«a«  Method  at  koao.  Writo  fur 
bookUt  today:  rasy  payoat  plan. 

Cartian  Acadeay  W  Lant Meet 

1010  Nrrea  RldgM  1000  Rraadway.  rar.  4ttli  St.,  5i.T 


WANTED 


We  will  teach  you  by  correspondence 
the  most  (sscinatloK  and  pron  table 
profession  In  tbe  world.  Send  for  our 
beautiful  prospectus  It's  frke. 

PAG  E-DAVIS  SCHOOL 
Address  I  Dept.  910  Fstt*  RI4f..  Caip.,. 
u  her  office  iXSeisti-  930  t&0..tiM,aa8t..a.I.M 


story  writer? 


We  read,  criticize,  revise,  and  typewrite  stones,  novels,  plays  and 
book  MSS:  we  sell  them  on  commission  or  tell  you  where  to  sell  them. 


WE  TEACH  STORY -WRITING  BY  MAIL 


Endorsed  by  leading  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  publications  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  ^nd  tor  free  booklet  **M’rltlnx  for 


the  United  States  and  Canada.  Send  tor  free  booklet  rltlng  for 
Profit**;  tells  how  and  gives  the  proof.  THORNTON  WEST,  1-diior- 
in-Chief.  Established  1895. 

THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
Dept.  AT  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Stop  Forgetting! 


WHY.  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST? 


pacti—M  Bpecial  couzms  for  Buiiimm  .^Meo  mad  Bankers 

HAMLTON  COanC  OF  UWX01  iO$irtlHiilMi,niHDBD,nt. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


A  STATEMENT 


The  Editor  of  “Everybody’s” 


"N  THE  October  Everybody’s  will  begin  one 
of  the  most  important  and  distinguished  se¬ 
ries  of  articles  ever  published  in  this  magazine. 
Briefly,  it  is  to  be  a  joint  debate  upon  the  right 
or  wrong,  the  merit  or  demerit,  of  Socialism. 


Socialism  6nds  vigorous  opposition,  written 
and  spoken,  not  only  from  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject^and  qualihed  themselves  to  speak, 
but  likewise  from  many  who  are  but  ill-equipped 
with  information  to  justify  their  discussion.  The 
criticisms  of  Socialism  are  in  large  measure  spoken 
to  audiences  already  opposed  to  it  and  possessing 
but  little  background  from  which  to  judge  the 
quality  of  what  they  hear.  Conversely,  Socialism 
is  itself  supported  with  the  utmost  earnestness  not 
only  by  its  more  competent  advocates,  but  by  many 
a  half-equipped  apostle.  And  Socialism  on  its 
own  part  reaches,  as  audiences,  in  largest  measure 
those  who  are  already  attach^  by  sympathy  to 
the  cause. 


outside  the  Catholic  Church  have  spoken  thv 
and  many  Socialists  have  recognized  that  the  Catl» 
lie  Church  represents  the  most  dehnite  organized 
expression  against  their  cause.  For  a  long  time  this 
Church  has  made  war  against  Socialism,  through 
utterances  formal  and  otherwise,  from  high  Church 
authorities,  through  their  Church  press,  and  through 
their  pulpit.  Some  two  years  ago  this  activity  b^ 
came  more  general  and  more  systematic.  Dis¬ 
tinguished  lecturers  were  brought  from  ahrotid,  and 
from  many  directions  the  highly  organized  attack  on 
the  Socialistic  theory  became  conspicuous. 


The  initial  importance  in  this  series,  therefore,  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  for  the  6rst  time  both  sides 
of  the  subject  are  to  be  presented  with  the  utmost 
earnestness  side  by  side.  The  matter  thus  becomes 
available  for  the  information  and  fortification  of 
every  thoughtful  reader  who  recognizes  the  tremen¬ 
dous  drift  in  this  direction  and  the  tremendous  im¬ 
port  of  the  drift,  dt  is  time  for  every’  .American 
to  know  what  is  going  on,  and  to  be  informed  as  to 
the  elements  of  support  and  the  elements  of  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Socialism. 


It  was  a  long  step,  however,  from  that  point  when, 
at  the  request  of  Everybody’s,  men  distinguished 
in  the  Church  councils  finally  assented  to  an  opa 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  pages  of  a  sec^ 
magazine,  with  a  Socialist  adversary  on  terms,  of  fait 
challenge  and  reply.  It  would  be  an  impossible 
thing  to  ask  of  the  Church  or  of  the  Socialists  that 
they  should  choose  a  representative  for  the  lists  by 
whose  arguments  to  stand  or  fall.  Any  such  chosen 
adversary  would  fail  of  perfection,  and  such  failure 
could  not  be  assumed  as  the  failure  of  a  cause  in  its 
ideals  nor  of  the  sponsors  with  whose  authority  be 
should  speak. 


The  second  importance  in  the  present  series  is 
found  in  the  personnel  of  its  authors  and  in  the 
circumstances  which  have  brought  them  into  de¬ 
bate.  The  comment  often  heard  will  be  familiar  to 
many  readers,  that  “the  Catholic  Church  is  the 
chief  bulwark  against  Socialism.’’  Many  people 


The  unique  thing  is  that  there  could  have  bea 
an  approach  to  authority  in  the  consultation  and 
guidance  which  Everybody’s  has  received  in  select¬ 
ing  the  parties  to  the  discussion.  Men  high  in  the 
councils  of  these  two  world-wide  groups  have  lent 
their  good  will,  shared  in  the  selection,  and  wel¬ 
comed  the  conflict  as  one  certain  to  be  of  the  utmost 
value. 


Now  as  to  the  authors  themselves  and  the 
subject.  The  attack  on  Socialism  will  he  made  by 
John  Augustine  Ryan,  D.  D.,  for  the  last  twdve 
years  Professor  of  Moral  Theology  and  Economics 


Other  October  features  are:  “The  Undying  Story  of  Captain  Scott"— the  |  ^ 
last  pages  of  this  somberly  glorious  Diary  — a  lasting  memorial  to  the  honor  L 
of  mankind.  “A  Very  Gallant  Gentleman”— a  stirring  tribute  in  verse  to  the 
sublime  heroism  of  Captain  Scott.  “  Kidnapping  Coline,’’  by  Henry  C.  Rowland 
—  a  most  rollicking  South  Sea  romance,  full  of  color,  action,  and  a  most, 
unexpected  love-episode. 


I 


The  advertiiements  io  Everybody'!  MaRazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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It  St.  Paul  Seminary,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Dr. 
Rrtn  was  born  in  Minnesota,  gained  his  youthful 
there,  studied  theology  in  St.  Paul,  and 
(xtinued  post-graduate  studies  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  in 

1898,  and  eight  years  later  was  made  a  Doctor  of 
Dninity.  He  is  the  author  of  “\  Living  Wage,” 
oM  of  the  standard  works  in  its  own  department  of 
tcooomics,  and  his  writings,  lectures,  and  works  have 
pvtn  him  national  position  as  a  leader  of  progressive 
thought  in  industrial,  economic,  and  social  fields. 

The  righteousness  of  Socialism  will  be  maintained 
bj’ Morris  Hiilquit,  a  distinguished  practising  lawyer 
d  New  York.  Mr.  Hiilquit  was  bom  in  Riga, 
Russia,  and  after  his  youthful  education  there  came 
to  this  country  in  1886,  where  he  studied  law  in 
Xtw  York.  He  is  the  author  of  “History  of  So¬ 
cialism  in  the  United  States”  and  “Socialism  in 
Iheory  and  Practise.”  He  has  been  a  delegate  to 
the  national  conventions  of  the  Socialist  party  since 

1899,  and  to  the  International  Congresses  and  Con- 
leraces  at  Amsterdam,  Stuttgart,  Copenhagen,  and 
Bnisseb.  It  is  apparent  that  both  causes  will  be 
worthily  supported. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  the  two 
writers  are  of  exactly  the  same  age,  forty-four  years, 
ud  that  in  each  instance 
their  lives  have  been  cast 
aiDoog  wide  and  varied  cir- 
des  of  acquaintance,  from 
which  they  have  drawn 
tolerance  and  under¬ 
standing. 


The  subject  is  not  a  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  whether  the 
Church  or  Socialism  is  right.  It  is  a  discussion  of 
Socialism,  attacked  by  a  Churchman  and  defended 
Iv  a  Socialist.  Unquestionably  arguments  based 
on  the  teachings  of  revealed  religion  will  be  a  factor 
in  Dr.  Ryan’s  discussion,  but  he  will  not  rest  on 
inspirafion  or  authority  for  weapons  and  armor. 

position  in  the  educational  and  industrial  world 
is  sufficient  guarantee  of  that.  Neither  is  the  at¬ 
tack  narrow^  to  the  expression  of  the  ecclesiastical 
attitude  of  the  church  of  which  Dr.  Ryan  is  a  mem- 
Sof.  Since  he  would  be  the  first  to  disavow  that  he 
8*aks  with  authority  from  his  own  church,  he 
nould  certainly  avoid  the  suggestion  that  he  is 
tile  chosen  champion  of  other  denominations.  Yet 
tth  true  that  by  the  undertaking  of  this  task  he  has 
“come  the  inevitable  representative  and  contender 


for  the  position  of  all  Christian  churches  in  so  far  as 
they  are  in  opposition  to  Socialism  with  opposition 
bas^  on  religious  argument.  The  Protestant  group 
of  churches  will  find  his  contentions  as  applicable  to 
their  own  attitude  as  to  that  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  subject  has  been  carefully  divided  into  nat¬ 
ural  subdivisions,  and  the  discussion  will  continue 
for  several  months,  beginning  in  the  October  Every¬ 
body’s. 

The  mechanics  of  the  debate  were  somewhat 
difficult  to  arrange  in  order  that  both  causes  should 
be  fairly  represented,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
reader  be  given  every  advantage.  In  the  outcome 
it  was  decided  that  the  authors  should  exchange 
manuscripts  and  re-exchange,  each  with  the  right  to 
introduce  revisions  in  the  light  of  what  the  other  had 
written,  until  each  should  be  content  to  leave  his 
paper  in  the  form  it  had  reached  for  publication  with 
the  paper  of  the  other  writer  beside  it.  These  two 
treatments  of  each  phase  of  the  subject,  containing 
the  rejoinders  to  each  other,  will  therefore  appear 
in  the  same  number  of  the  magazine  until  the  series 
is  ended.  It  was  believed  that  this  would  have 
many  advantages  over  a  debate  continued  through 
alternate  months  of  attack  and  reply. 

In  some  instances  Mr.  Hiilquit  will  open  and  Dr. 

Ryan  close,  and  in  other 
instances  this  sequence  will 
be  reversed.  In  every  case 
the  order  of  presentation 
has  been  determined  by 
the  authors  themselves, 
after  consultation  with 
each  other  in  frequent 
meetings  during  which  the 
Editor  of  Everybody’s 
and  advisers  of  both  were  present. 

We  may  as  well  be  perfectly  frank  in  admitting 
that  this  material  is  not  calculated  for  anecdotal  or 
hammock  reading.  It  is  a  serious  study  of  a  serious 
subject,  written  by  men  who  feel  properly  and  pro¬ 
foundly.  the  responsibility  that  they  have  assumed. 
They  are  the  contenders  for  the  faith  that  is  within 
them  before  a  tremendous  audience,  and  each  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  obligation  to  do  his  utmost. 

Either  one  of  these  authors  contributing  un¬ 
answered  articles  to  the  magazine  might  write 
more  colloquially  and  less  guardedly.  But  under 
this  circumstance  there  can  be  no  lowering  of  stand¬ 
ards  to  *ake  breath,  and  it  is  a  hard  but  courtly 
strife  from  the  beginning. 


e  “Ripe,”  by  W.  B.  Maxwell — a  beautifully  written  story  showing  what  a 
j,  woman’s  dormant  affection  needed  to  awaken  it  into  being.  “The  Way  of  a  Ship 
^  in  the  Air,”  by  T.  R.  MacMechen — an  eye-opener,  showing  for  the  first  time  in 
l^erica  just  how  far  Germany  is  really  ahead  of  the  world  in  Aerial  Navigation, 
d  The  Golden  Key,”  another  fascinating  Dr.  Dollar  story,  by  E.  W.  Homung.  And 
it .  pher  items  that  make  the  October  EVERYBODY’S  as  full  of  promise  as  an  Autumn 
^*vest.  15  cents — all  news-stands.  $1.50  by  the  year. 
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Finish  This  Sto 
Yourself — 


The  girl  got  $6  a  week  and  was  lonely.  “Piggy”— you  ca 
imagine  his  kind — was  waiting  downstairs.  He  knew  where 
N  champagne  and  music  could  be  had.  But  that  night  she  didn't 
^  go.  That  was  Lord  Kitchener’s  doing.  But  another  night? 


O.  HENRY 


tells  about  it  in  this  story,  with  that  full  knowledge  of  women, 
with  that  frank  facing  of  sex,  and  that  clean  mind  that  have 
endeared  him  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  land. 

From  the  few  who  snapped  up  the  first  edition  at  $125  a  set  before 
it  was  off  the  press,  to  the  50,000  who  have  eagerly  sought  the  beaotiM 
volumes  offer^  you  here — from  the  stylist  who  sits  among  his  boob  to 
the  man  on  the  street—  this  whole  nation  bows  to  O.  Henry — and  b^ 
him  with  love  and  pride  our  greatest  writer  of  stories. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  274  stories,  in  12  big  volumes, 
you  get  for  25  cents  a  week,  if  you  send  the  coupon. 

To  Those  Who  Are  Quick 


KIPLING 


Never  was  there  an  offer  like  this.  Not  only  do  you  get  your  274 
O.  Henry  stories  in  1 2  volumes  at  less  than  others  paid  for  one  volume 
of  the  first  edition,  but  you  get  Kipling’s  best  1 79  short  stories  and  y 
poems  and  his  long  novel  —  without  paying  a  cent.  You  get  18  / 

volumes,  packed  with  love  and  hate  and  laughter  —  a  big  shelf  / 
full  of  handsome  books.  A , 

Send  the  Coupon  Send  Coupon  and  you  will  understand  /v/ 
un-  as  never  before  why  other  nations  are  /  (/ 
O.  going  wild  over  him.  /'^/ 

1  as  Why  memorials  to  him  are  being  pre-  /  */ 
pared;  why  universities  are  planning  tab-  / Jl/ 
lets  to  his  memory;  why  text  books  of  / 

English  Literature  are  including  his  /  .  / 
stories;  why  colleges  are  discussing  his  /  /  p™,— 

place  in  literature;  why  theatrical  /  ’  /  , 

firms  are  vying  for  rights  to  drama-  /  .  /  . 

-  ----  tixe  his  stories;  why  newspapers  all  /  .  /  Review! 
New  over  the  country  are  contin-  /  /  3#  IrriM 

ually  offering  big  sums  for  /  /  NcvTtrk 
the  right  to  reprint  his  /s,„.imr.oeappto.al 

stones.  /  /V  /  ch.»rtfw  paid  bf 


and  you  wi 
derstand  wl 
Henry  is  ha 
“The  American  Kip. 
ling;”  “The  Y.  M.  C. 

A.  Boccaccio;”  “Master  of  the  Short 
Story;”  “Creator  of  a  New  Litera¬ 
ture;”  “Discoverer  of  Romance  in 
New  York’s  Streets;”  “The  American 
de  Maupassant;”  "The  Homer  of  the 
Tenderloin;”  “Founder  of  a  . 

Style,”“America’s Greatest  Story-Tel¬ 
ler;”  “The  20th  Century  Haroun-Al- 
Rashid  who  takes  you  to  every  corner 
of  his  beloved  Bagdad — New  York.” 

Send  the  Coupon  Without  Money 

You  get  both  sets  free  on  approval.  If  you  don’t 
laugh  and  cry  over  them— if  you  don’t  read  and  re-  y 
read  and  love  them — send  them  back.  Otherwise  /. 
25  cents  a  week  pays  for  them  all.  Don’t  wait — 
send  the  coupon  today.  This  offer  is  too  good  to  /^J 
last.  It’s  only  the  avalanche  of  disappointed  / ^ 
letters  that  made  us  extend  it  this  long,  /oy  ^ 
Send  the  coupon  today — and  be  glad.  / '  / pr” 

Review  of  Reviews  Co.,  30  Irving  Place,  New  York  /  / 
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You’ll  he  amazed  at  the  wealth  of  information  this  unique  library  contains. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  old  Egyptians,  5000  years  B.  C.,  had  a  Bible 
»hich  they  called  the  “Book  of  the  Dead”?  Do  you  know  that  the 
Syrian  sacred  literature  gives  the  story  of  the  Creation?  Do  you 
know  that  books  and  newspapers  were  printed  in  Asia  thousands  of 
years  before  printing  was  invented  by  Gutenberg?  Did  YOU  ever 
read  Columbus’  personal  log  of  his  great  voyage — filled  with  strange 
kappemngs  and  ominous  forebodings  ?  Do  you  know  that  there 
oaun^  in  Medieval  England  a  great  Socialistic  protest— the 
nrst  of  Its  kind  ever  known  ?  Do  you  know  by  what  unique 

nmroec  J - - - 3 _ 


rfii  *  Mciiiuiiaiiiiicu  iiiai  ine  ouhiu  aucs  iiui  svaiiu 

the  veins,  as  everyone  then  thought?  Do  you  know 
who  Hachiavelli  was,  or  what  world  famous  treatise  he  wrote? 

FIND  THEM  ALL — and  thousands  of  others 
mually  as  curious  and  important— in  The  Library  of  Original 


.  .  111  ilic  CAALL  me 

ottglnal,  translated;  every  contribution  is  from  the  actual 
2'®’**tnps  or  wrson  who  took  part ;  every  idea  is  in  the 
words  of  the  thinker,  investigator,  discoverer  or  inventor. 
I  I-ONDON  says  : — “It  is  a  whole  library  in  itself. 

1  certainly  never  could  spare  these  books  from  my  shelves.” 

I  10  iiimptuous,  massive  volumes,  bound  in  rich,  deep  red 
PWB*  illustrations,  pure  silk  headbands, 
prated  m  large,  clear  type  on  handmade  paper,  gold  tops 
~a  veritable  triumph  of  the  bookmaker’s  art. 


Dug  Up  From  the  Ruins 
of  Ancient  Chaldea 


now  for  the  first  time  available  to  the  general  public. 
Up  to  the  present  this  remarkable  Library  has  only 
been  sold  by  subscription,  but  by  taking  over  the  entire 
unsold  edition  from  the  publishers  we  secured  it  at  an 
absolutely  unheard  of  bargain.  Therefore  we  are  able 
to  offer  a  few  sets  to  Everybody’s  readers  at  an 


“The  Chaldean  Stor 
of  the  Flood” 


O  YOU  KNOW  that  there  has  been  dug  up  from  the 
ruins  of  old  Chaldea  a  complete  story  of  the  Flood — 
the  same  in  every  detail  as  Moses’  account  in  Genesis 
— and  that  it  was  written  thousands  of  years  before 
his  version  appeared?  Hardly  one  in  a  million  has 
ever  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  startling  story 
— HAVE  YOU?  But  it  is  one  of  the  many  thousand 
curiously  interesting  accounts  in 

The  Library  of 


Extraordinary 

Bargain 

Send  us  the  attached  coupon  AT  ONCE,  and  we  will  tell  you  how  to  get  the 
Ubrary  on  EASY  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS,  and  mall  you  FREE  a  book  oi  rare 
documents.  Remember  there  are  only  a  limited  number  ol  sets,  so  act 
quickly.  Mall  the  coupon  now.  You  assume  no  obligation.  No  salesman 
will  calL  The  book  Is  FREE. 

THIS  MARVELOUS  WORK  is  revolutionizing  modern  thought.  It’s  turning  upside  down 
old  notions  and  ideas.  It  gives  the  authoritative,  rock-bottom  sources  of  our  knowledge  on 
ALL  SUBJECTS  OF  HUMAN  INTEREST  from  the  earliest  civilization  down  to 
today— the  inside  facts  which  the  average  person  has  never  even  heard  of. 

OVER  100  RESEARCH  SPECIALISTS  spent  10  years  gathering  the  contents  of 
M  great  work.  Ancient  and  remote  and  forgotten  civilizations  in  all  parts  of  the 
nobe  were  uncovered,  and  age-huried  hieroglyphics  on  monuments,  tablets,  sun- 
badeed bricks  and  palimpsests  yielded  their  secrets;  untiring  workers  ransacked  the 
Mden  literature  of  every  age^  ancient,  medixval  and  modern,  to  find  the  “original 
muments”  that  shaped  the  civilizations  and  influenced  the  thought  and  life  of 
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Did  you  miss  the  first  part 

of 

The  White 
Linen  Nurse 

in  the 

August  Century? 

Then,  for  the  love  of  all  that’s 
iridescent,  amusing,  intoxica¬ 
ting,  heart-touching  in  fiction, 
read  the  second  of  the  three  parts 
of  Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott’s 
new  hit  in  the  September  Cen¬ 
tury.  (You  will  find  with  it  a 
synopsis  of  Part  I.) 

The  White  Linen  Nurse’s 
prismatic  adventures  with  the  big 
Senior  Surgeon  and  the  Little 
Girl  recall  Miss  Abbott’s  already 
famous  “Molly  Make-Believe,’’ 
but  The  White  Linen  Nurse  is 
entirely  and  ecstatically  herself. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  thin  gs 
in  the  September  Century,  each 
fine  in  its  way,  but  you  won’t 
read  them  till  you  have  flashed 
through  “The  White  Linen 
Nurse.” 

Make  a  note: 

The  September  Century 


You  and  Your  Business.  Geow 
But  You  Cannot  Outgrow  ' 


“The  Desk  with  Brains” 


This  ii  th«  famous  desk  that  adapts  itself  to  jim 
individual  requirements.  You  don't  alter  your  habitito 
suit  this  desk  ;  it  comes  already  adapted  to  your  presot 
needs,  and  it  changes  as  your  needs  change. 

“The  Desk  with  Brains”  becomes  an  organic  init 
of  your  office  equipment.  No  matter  what  you  have  to 
file,  right  there  is  your  Browne-Morse  cabinet,  buik  a 
sections,  designed  especially  for  it;  and  it  can  be  made  ai 
integral  part  of  your  desk. 

To  many  thousands  of  progressive  men  Btowne-MotK 
equipment  has  afforded  relief  from  the  petty  details  of  tlici 
business,  with  time  to  devote  their  energies  to  higher  prob¬ 
lems.  It  will  give  you,  too,  that  priceless  boon— the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  think  for  yourself.  Let  us  send  you  our  “Deskwitb 
Brains'*  Chart — it  will  open  your  eyes  to  new  possibOilies. 

BROWNE-MORSE  COMPANY 

9  McKinney  Avenue  Muskegon,  Mickigaa 


''The  Undying  Story  of  Captain  Scott” 

in  the  October  EVERYBODY’S  close*  the 
account  of  his  sublimely  heroic  achievement 

Captain  Scott’s  last  message  will  live  as  long 
as  the  English  language.  It's  an  inspiratioa 


New  Typewriter 


Wonderful  invention  has  made  possible  the  Bennett 
BusInesiiTypewrlter.  Marvel  of  Mmpllrliy,  dura¬ 
bility, efflclenry.  Easy  torun;  all  Imporiani  Improvr 
mentsillgbi, convenient  to  carry.  Tbousandswb 

write  much  uae  ileilr.  Vieible  writing,  etendard  keyboard. 

Can  send  parcel  poat.  Said  an  money-pack'unleM-aatiaSed  M  t* 
Vaarantee.  WluTE  FOR  CATALOG,  live  ateDta  wanted. 

N.  U.  BENNETT  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  3M  BrMAny.  N. 
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rSalesmen  Wanted! 


Do  You  Want  a  Good  PositiM 
Paying  From  $1,000  to  $5,000 
a  Year  and  Expenses? 

There  are  hundreds  of  such  poeitioni  not 
open.  No  former  experience  as  a  saletniaa 
required  to  get  one  of  them.  If  you  wants 
enter  the  worM’s  best  payins  profMSiM 
our  Free  Employment  Bureau  will  B«ureyoa 
a  position  where  you  can  earn  gw  wsgw 
while  you  are  learning  Practical  Salesn^ 
ship.  Write  today  for  full  particulars: 

good  openings  and  testimonial  lett«  it” 
hundr^B  of  our  students  for  whom  vs 
have  recently  secured  good  positions 
from  $100.00  to  $600.00  a  month  and  expem* 
Addrem  nearett  offift.  DSft. 

,  NATWIIAL  SALCSMEN'$  TRAINMa  A$$0Mm 

il  l., .  .to  NvwTork  Emms  City  Ssn  PrsacMCO  Tonum 
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10  VOLUME  SET  OF  DE  MAUPASSANT-GIVEN  AWAY 


n  \  W  A  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE 

D  PL  Lai  PL  W  original  FRENCH-UNABRIDGED 


Guy  De  Maupassant  is  King  of  all  Short-Story 
Writers.  His  stories  never  dull,  deal  with  Human 
Passion  in  both  its  comic  and  tragic  aspects. 

Stories  of  Passions,  Stories  of  Youth  and  Folly,  Stories 
of  Happiness  and  Good  Cheer,  Tales  of  Adventure, 

Tales  of  Strange  Medical  Experiences,  Tales  of  Pari¬ 
sian  High  Life  and  of  that  mystic  “Other  Side”  of  the  Seine — the  “Latin  Quarter”; — all  this  marvelous 
array  from  his  magic  pen  is  to  be  found  in  this  splendid  Set  which  is  yours  free,  as  a  “Premium”  with 
your  order  for  the  handsome  18  volume  “Library  Edition”  of 


EVERYBODY’S  M.\GAZINE 


To  Everybody’*  readers  who  fill  out  and 
return  coupon  below  at  once,  we  will  give 
free,  this  splendid  10  Volume  set  of  Guy 
De  Maupassant  with  each  order  for  the  18 
Volume  “Library  Edition”  of  Balzac’s 
Complete  Work*. 


[OWHERE  in  the  literature  of  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  are  there  any  books  like  Balzac’s. 
The  most  brilliant  name  of  his  day  in  the  literature  of  France,  Balzac  reached  the  very  pinnacle 
among  the  world’s  greatest  writers.  His  marvelous  imagination  coupled  with  his  intimate  knowl- 

ctJRc  of  life,  enabled  him  to  scale  every 
every  human 

passion.  Of  himself,  he  said  (and  said 
SL  significantly) :  "/ am  the  Secretary 
of  Society.” 

'r^A  IF  you  would  read  the  great 


I  j  '  ~  I  I  '  ■  A  \  A  book  of  life,  with  its  count- 

M  ^  less  thousands  of  lights  and 

shadows,  portrayed  by  the  hand 
of  a  then  you 

read  Balzac.  But  if  you 
L  would  read  only  that  which 
is  then  do 

not  for 

he  deals  with  things  not 

as  they  should  be,  but  with  things  as  they  are,  and  his  university  is  the  Great  University  of  Human 
Experience.  Balzac’s  stories  literally  burn  themselves  into  your  brain  and  memory;  they  read  as 
though  they  were  his  own  actual  personal  experiences,  and  such  is  their  master-grip  and  hold  upon  you  that 
to  read  them  is  to  live  them  for  yourself.  Volumes  measure  8)^  by  5 14  by  1  *g  inches  and  are  bound  in  deep 
blue  genuine  Imported  “Library  Cloth.  ”  Here  is  your  chance  to  get  these  wonderful  books — at  a  bargain. 

Balzac  and  De  MauDa.ssant  11!!:” 


^  0  list.*#  PI.*  St.. 

To  introduce  this  handsome  “Li-  #  •-•"■s 

brary  Edition’’  of  Paltac’s  Complete  ^  Send  me  for  esamina- 
Works  we  will  accept  orders  for  our  one  set  of  Balzac’s 

J.S4  Library- Edition  at  only  $;js  50.  W  Complete  Works  in  H 
on  terms  of  #•->  a  month.  Wedo  •  volumes  Library  Edition, 
not  ask  you  for  any  deposit  or  #  if  i  ant  satisfied  with  the 
any  guarantee.  Just  tear  off  g  books,  I  will  send  you  #1  as 
and  mail  coupon  and  we  w-ill  first  payment,  and  #2  a  month 
ship  you  the  comnlete  Set  of  18  *  thereafter  until  the  special 

\olumes  for  .  days  examt-  »  of  520..50  is  paid.  If  1  do 

nation.  5pu  can  then  ex-  ^  not  wish  to  keep  the  books  f  will 
amine  each  xolume  care-  ^  notify  you  in  7  days  and  the 
fully,  and  if  the  books  are  ^  books  are  then  to  be  returned  at 
ptisfactory  and  you  wish  w  your  expense.  In  consideration 
o*  "’y  prompt  reply,  I  am 
ment  and  I-’ a  month  ^  receive  free,  as  a 

until  the  social  price  *  cl’’''*  '•-Volume 

of  $28.50  is  paid.  *  Edition  of  De  Maupassant  as 
Ta  tii.s*  »h«  ■■■»**  ♦  offered  Everybody’s  Magazine 

praaipiiT,  a*  will  0  readers.  (9-13) 

»!.*  as  a  -Prrail.  J 
nm,"  tkr  III  Val-  • 

•  l-.dlUoii  of  #  * 

Do  Naopoimoot,  ^  NAM  Fa . 

fr*o  of  rhorfo. 


Balzac  and  De  Maupassant 

— Both  for  the  Price  of  One 

We  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  procure 
a  limited  number  of  Sets  of  the  10  Volume 
Edition  of  Guy  De  Maupassant  at  a  very  rea- 
wnable  figure.  The  regular  price  of  this  Set  is 
19.00,  but  we  do  not  want  to  sell  these  books. 
Our  plan  is  to  give  them  away  as  “Premiums” 
to  those  ordering  our  handsome  18  Volume 
Library  Edition  of  Balzac,  as  an  inducement 
to  prompt  action.  When  the  small  number 
rfsets  of  De  Maupassant  on  hand  is  exhausted, 
this  offer  will  be  withdrawn,  but  if  you  fill  out 
»nd  mail  coupon  at  the  right  promptly,  we 
will  see  to  it  that  you  get  one  of  the  free  sets 
of  De  Maupassant  along  with  your  Set  of 
Mlzac.  But  remember,  that  in  order  to  get 
the  De  Maupassant  free,  you  must  fill  out 
•nd  mail  coupon  at  the  right  at  once. 
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Y our  F  unny-bone! 

Can  you  find  it?  Don’t  try.  Let  George  do  it— 
George  Fitch.  He’s  an  expert  at  it— author 
of  “The  4:11  Train.”  Catch  it  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  number  of  The  American  Magazine. 
It  will  take  you  back  to  a  “  Homeburg”of  your 
own,  and  you’ll  live  over  again  that  delicious 
moment  when  the  world  rolls  into  your  town 
once  a  day.  Most  trains  are  “wasted,”  but 
the  4:11 — well,  it’s  a  real  train. 

Also  in  September  is  “Lucky  Baldwin,” 
guilty  of  every  crime  in  the  calendar,  and 
“Lucky”  because  he  never  wore  a  stripe. 
Can  a  down-and-out  “come  back”?  Peter 
Clark  Macfarlane  says  “yes”! — and  “Lucky 
Baldwin”  bears  him  out.  The  answer  is  in¬ 
spiring.  It  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  splendidly 
human  papers  on  “Those  Who  Have  Come 
Back.”  Read  it  if  you  know  what  it  is  to 
fail.  Read  it  if  you  would  learn  what  it  is 
to  struggle  against  yourself — and  win. 

David  Gra5^n  is  in  the  September  num¬ 
ber,  and  Walter  Prichard  Eaton;  also 
Hugh  Fullerton  (at  the  bat),  James  Mont¬ 
gomery  Flagg  and  “Angel  Island.”  And, 
by  the  way,  that  Train!  Don’t  miss  it — ifs 
the  4:11 — round  trip  15  cents — any  newsr 
stand — the  September  number  of 

American  Magazine 


The  advertisements  in  Everj’body's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Sia>scriber  No.  90.827. 


’  Fvfrv  lamiH  with 
^rowiri;  children, 
ceeir  >r  i  inlr»rmation. 
should  rnve  thi«  jo- 
viiuAtii*  «orle  in  the 
library  ' 

(jd^e  I  P  Gortcr, 
Baltimore. 


Do  you  still  Want  to  Know? 


Aten  year  old  boy  persuaded  his  mother  to  let  him  leave  a 
volume  of  the  new  Eneyclopaedia  Britannica  on  a  chair  by  his 
bed  so  that  he  could  go  on  looking  at  it  the  next  morning  just  as 
soon  as  he  woke  up. 

He  is  not  an  exceptional  boy.  He  would  rather  have  a  bicycle 
than  a  book.  He  would  rather  catch  pollywogs  in  the  swamp  than 
read  about  butterflies  in  the  encyclopaedia.  But  he  is  like  all 
children  in  wanting  to  know. 


Says  Prof.  Leo  Wiener  of  Harvard,  father  of 
a  “  just  ordinary  boy  ”  that  astonished  the 
world  with  his  intellectual  achievements; 

“  My  children  are  being  trainetl  for  final  re¬ 
sults:  they  are  trained  not  for  marks,  but  for 
power.  Not  so  as  to  be  able  to  t’arrot  back 
what  they  have  been  taught,  but  stimulated  to 
learn  how  to  teach  themselves.” 

The  Britannica  trains  for  power.  It  stimu¬ 
lates  you  to  teach  yourself.  The  appetite  for 
Britannica  reading  grows  with  what  it  feeds  on. 

You  do  not  need  to  be  a  boy  to  be  interested 
in  this  work.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  lx)ys 
are  interested  in  it.  It  shows  that  the  word  en¬ 
cyclopaedia  does  not  tell  what  this  work  is. 

A  REMARKABLE  BOOK  sent  free  for  the  asking — a  de- 


No  “encyclopaedia  ”  like  this  was  ever  made. 
It  cost  Si, 500 ,000  to  produce.  Britannica  spells 
authority.  It  is  the  recognized  court  of  last  ap¬ 
peal.  Can  you  afford  to  risk  acquiring  misinfor¬ 
mation  or  to  let  your  son  or  your  daughter 
acquire  it? 


scriptive  prospectus  interesting  for  itself,  larger  than  most^ 
books  (160  pages,  250,000  words),  and  more  richly  illustrated/' 


Your  body  grows  till  you  are  thirty.  Nobody 
has  found  out  when  the  mind  stops  growing. 
How  it  grows  depends  largely  on  the  food  ^ 
it  gets.  “  It  is  a  mean  sort  of  poverty  ^  ^ 
that  starves  the  mind  to  feed  the 
body,”  said  Henry  Clay.  Let  us  ^  1 

show  you  what  the  Britannica  y  ^ ^ 
has  to  offer  you  and  your 


The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

120  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 


X  V  ''  -’ 

^ 
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The  Specialization  of  These  World-Famous  Factories  Makei 
United  States  Tires  Supreme 


The  conclusive  proof  that  United  States 
Tires  are  sweeping  all  before  them  is  in  the 
actual  number  in  use,  the  ever* increasing  de¬ 
mand  and  the  consistent  re-orders. 

These  famous  tires  contain  the  best  that 
the  greatest  engineering  skill  and  brains  can 
give  them— the  best  materials  that  experience 
and  money  can  buy. 

The  unsurpassed  and  famous  policy  of  four 
tremendous  factories  working  as  a  unit  has 
established  in  the  tire  world  the  expression 
for  mileage, — 

“As  Good  As  United  States  Tires”. 


They  are  today  the  accepted  standard  iv 
tire  wear — the  acknowledged  goal  of  all  coa- 
petition — the  criterion  in  the  tire  world  of  tk 
fulfillment  of  the  ideal  manufacturing  policy 

When  you  purchase  United  States  Tin 
you  are  sure  of  these  vitally  important  fictt 

1.  Of  the  organization  behind  these  ft 
mous  tires. 

2.  Of  vast  experience  in  tire  building. 

3.  Of  a  tremendous  company  that  actally 
backs  up  its  tires  and  has  real  service  branchn 


/n  the  history  of  the  motor  vehicle  no  one  industrial  move  has  meant  so  much 
to  the  true  lovers  of  the  automobile.  As  one  instance, — witness  the  birth 
of  those  “aristocrats  of  the  road  " — the  “Nobby  Tread”  and  **  Chain  Tread.” 

Real  United  States  Tire  Service  Branches  in  the  Leading  Cities 
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United  States 


Made  by  the 

Largest  Rubber  Company  in  the  World 
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5  Everybody’S  Almanack /or  September 


SEPTEMBER  hath  30  days _ By  FRANKLIN  P.  ADAMS _ 

)(  THE  MILITANTS’  MOTHER  GOOSE 

W  Suffngettc,  suffragette,  where  have  There  was  an  old  woman  who  lived 
r:  .nn  Keen? 


1913 


you  been? 

^  I’ve  been  to  London  to  frighten  the 
V  queen. 

y/  Suffragette,  suffragette,  what  did  you 
®  there? 

^  I  blew  ten  buildings  right  into  the 
w  air. 


Ride-a-cock-horse  to  Banbury 
^  Cross 

th  To  see  a  fine  voter  ride  on  a  fine 
W  horse. 

^  Votes  on  her  fingers  and  votes  on 
*  her  toes, 

^  She  shall  have  ballots  wherever 
^  she  goes. 

W  Noises  and 
5  ains, 

A  Noises  and 

Xdins, 

When  a  girl: 

X  ballots,'^ 

Her  trouble 
begins. 


down  at  Kew; 

She  had  so  many  daughters  they 
didn’t  know  what  to  do; 

They  mounted  the  platform,  they 
arg^ied  with  roughs — 

And  all  for  the  cause  of  the  militant 
suffs. 


X 


Q  FASCINATING  FACTS 
A  On  Septeml>er  11,  1886,  the 
V  highest  temperature  in  Portland, 
5  Ore.,  was  93  degrees. 

X  The  first  telescope  was  used  in 
W  England  in  1608.  Since  then 
2  telescopes  have  been  in  constant 
X  use  there,  yet,  be  the  lenses  never 
W  to  powerful,  many  Englishmen 
2  can  not  tee  the  United  States  of 
X  America. 

W  The  time  spent  in  the  compila- 
2  fion  of  Fascinating  Facts  might 
X  he  used  in 
W  Digging  Trenches 
2  Playing  Golf 
X  Aiding  against  Suffrage 
W  Writing  Something  Else 
2  or  Some  Equally  Futile  Pursuit. 

2  lines  on  being  asked  to 
X  fill  a  ten  line  gap 

“Ten  lines  to  fill” — thus  you 
implore. 

You  want  them  in  a  hurry. 


Well,  all  you  get  from  me  is 
four. 

The  artist — he  should  worry. 
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1 —  M.  — LABOR  DAY.  Partridge  shooting  begins  in  England. 

U.  S.  public-school  teachers*  vacations  end. 

2 —  Tu. — School  begins.  Fire  of  London,  1666.  Henry  George 

bom,  1839.  Eugene  Field,  first  great  column  conductor, 
bom,  18S0. 

3 —  W.  — Oliver  Cromwell  died,  1658.  New  York  Sun,  once  the 

nation’s  brightest  newspaper,  first  issued,  1833. 

4 —  Th. — Pindar  bom,  518  B.  C.  Paul  Chabas  discovers  September 

Mom,  1911. 

5 —  Fr.  — First  Continental  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia,  1774.  Deg 

days  end. 

6 —  Sa.  — Lafayette,  whose  headquarters  may  be  sightseen  all  over  the 

Eiut,  bom,  1757.  jane  Addams  bom,  1860.  Czolgosz 
takes  W.  R.  Hearst  seriously,  1901. 

7 —  Su.  — Queen  Elizabeth,  some  queen,  bom,  1533.  Samuel  Johnson 

bom,  1709. 

8 —  M.  — Samuel  Johnson  astonishes  his  parents  by  his  linguistic 

fluency,  1709. 

9 —  Tu. — California  admitted,  1850.  Admitted  by  inhabitants  to  pos¬ 

sess  wonderful  climate,  1850-1913  (inch). 

10 —  W.  — Battle  of  Flodden,  1513.  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  1813. 

11 —  Th. — Hudson  enters  Hudson  River,  1609.  President  of  U.  S.  says 

she  will  revise  the  tariff,  1943.  FAIR. 

12 —  Fr.  — R.  J.  Gatling,  gun-inventor,  bom,  1818.  Inez  Milholland 

discovers  New  York,  1911. 

13 —  Sa.  — Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus  ascends  water  wagon  (carrus 

aquer),  32  B.  C.  Maud  Ballington  Booth  bom,  1865. 

14—  Su.  — CARNATION  DAY.  Will  Irwin,  champion  tennis 

player  of  Second  Cliff,  Scituate,  Mass.,  bom,  1873. 

15 —  M.  — Wm.  H.Taft,  second  greatest  living  ex-president,  bom,  1857. 

16—  Tu. — Gabriel  Fahrenheit,  discoverer  of  temperature  in  the  shade, 

died,  1736. 

17 —  W.  — New  Constitution  of  U.  S.  drafted,  1787.  President  of  U.  S. 

names  her  cabinet,  1987. 

18 —  Th. — Wm.  Hazlitt  died,  1830.  W.  J.  Gaynor  confident  of 

reelectioii,  1913. 

19 —  Fr.  — Sheridan  twenty  miles  from  Winchester,  1864. 

20—  Sa.  — Women’s  Fashions  denounced,  1513,1613,1713,1813,1913. 

21 —  Su.  — Canada  rejects  reciprocity,  1911.  About  this  time  took  out 

jor  headlines  ''Yale  Fears  Trinity." 

22 —  M  — Virgil,  the  J.  W.  Riley  of  his  time,  died,  19  B.  C. 

23 —  Tu. — C.  O.  Augustus,  first  Roman  emperor,  bom,  63  B.  C. 

Fred  Merkle  discovered  not  touching  second  base  by  John 
J.  Evers,  1908.  ©  enters  AUTUMN  BEGINS. 

24 —  W.  —Satan  conceives  college  fraternity  system,  1724.  Black 

Friday  in  New  York,  1869. 

25 —  Th. — Felicia  Hemans,  author  “Casabianca”  and  other  unmodem 

poems,  bom,  1793. 

26—  Fr.  — First  newspaper  in  U.  S.  issued,  1690.  First  newspaper  in 

U.  S.  suppressed,  1690. 

27 —  Sa.  — Yale  worried  over  injury  to  star  quarterback,  1913. 

28 —  Su.  —  ”  “  “  tonsillitis  of  star  debater,  2913.  * 

29 —  M.  — MICHAELMAS  DAY.  Admiral  Nelson  bom,  1758. 

30 —  ^Tu. — Euripides,  inventor  moving  pictures,  bom,  480  B.  C. 

*  Ed.  Almanackr  Aren’t  you  taking  a  chance  with  such  wild  prophecies  ?— Editors  Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine. 

Editors  Everybody’s  Magazine-  Not  in  a  thousand  years.— Ed.  Almanack. 
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TYPICAL  PRESSURE-RIDGE  ACROSS  AN  ICE-FIELD,  CAPTAIN  SCOTT 
AT  THE  LEFT.  “THE  WORST  PART  OF  THE  GLACIER  INCLUDED 
STEEP  SLOPES  AND  ICEFALLS,  PRESSURE-RIDGES  AND  CREVASSED 
AREAS,  WHICH  DROVE  THEM  AW'AY  FROM  THE  DIRECT  LINE.” 


“^he  ‘\ft1ermost  South" 

THE  UNDYING  STORY 
g/’ CAPTAIN  SCOTT 

FROM  HIS  DIARIES 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY 
CAPTAIN  ROBERT  F.  SCOTT  AND  H.  G.  PONTING,  F.R  G.S. 


S  TRUGGLING  ever  southward 
over  Barrier  Ice  and  Beardmore 
Glacier  and  Polar  Plateau,  Cap- 
tain  Scott  wrote  his  diary  of 
brave  strife  with  evil  conditions  as  we  read 
it  here.  We  see  the  little  group  come 
through  unsp>eakable  struggles  with  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  hope,  revealing  day  by  day  the 
qualities  of  fellowship  that  we  feel  to  be 
finest  in  mankind. 

The  p)ortions  of  Captain  Scott’s  diaries 
already  published  in  Everybody’s  have 
brought  the  expedition  to  the  threshold  of 
the  Great  Adventure  which  is  recorded  in 
the  pages  that  follow.  We  have  sailed 
wth  them  in  December,  1910,  from  the 
little  New  Zealand  harbor  where  they  bade 


good-by  to  the  world,  southward  across  the 
Antarctic  Ocean,  through  the  Ice  Pack,  into 
the  open  waters  of  Ross  Sea,  up  to  the 
menacing  cliffs  of  the  Great  Barrier,  and 
so  to  disembarkation  on  Ross  Island.  We 
have  seen  their  manner  of  life  for  almost  a 
year  in  this  lonesomest  of  lands,  not  merely 
huddling  for  shelter  in  their  headquarters 
hut,  but  busied  with  activities  through  the 
long  night  period  of  waiting  for  the  sun. 

Now  in  November,  1911,  we  have  the 
Polar  journey  itself  under  way,  with  sup¬ 
porting  parties  carrying  extra  supplies  for 
the  earlier  stages,  and  picked  men  for  the 
ultimate  dash.  It  was  the  picked  men 
who  died,  conquered  at  last  by  the  forces 
that  opfiosed  them — cold,  storm,  hunger,  and 
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exhaustion — only  after  they  had  achieved 
their  goal.  Until  the  very  end  of  the  diaries 
the  records  are  clear  and  graphic. 

We  left  the  travelers  a  month  ago  only 
six  days  out  of  winter  headquarters  (south¬ 
ward  bound  on  the  Barrier  surface),  wdth 


HUS  early  the  ponies  had  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  full  loads  from  these 
motor  sledges.  But  “with  their 
full  loads  the  ponies  did  splen¬ 
didly;  even  Jehu  and  Chinaman  with  loads 
over  450  pounds  stepped  out  well  and  have 
finished  as  fit  as  when  they  started. 

“The  better  ponies  made  nothing  of  their 
loads,  and  my  own  Snip[>ets  had  over  700 
pounds,  sledge  included.  Of  course,  the 
surface  is  greatly  improved;  it  is  that  over 
which  we  came  well  last  year.  We  are  all 
much  cheered  by  this  performance.  It 
shows  a  hardening  up  of  the  ponies,  which 
have  been  well  trained.  Even  Oates  is 
pleased! 

“As  we  came  to  camp  a  blizzard  threat¬ 
ened  and  we  built  snow  walls.  The  ponies 
seem  very  comfortable.  Their  new  rugs 
cover  them  well  and  the  sheltering  walls 
are  as  high  as  the  animals,  so  that  the  wind 
is  practically  unfelt  behind  them.  This  pro¬ 
tection  is  a  direct  result  of  our  experience  of 
last  year,  and  it  is  good  to  feel  that  we 
reap)^  a  reward  for  that  disastrous  journey. 

“I  am  writing  late  in  the  day  and  the 
wind  is  still  strong.  I  fear  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  go  on  to-night.  The  temperature, 
— 5°,  is  lower  than  I  like  in  a  blizzard. 

“The  blizzard  lasted  two  days.  As  it 
continued,  it  seemed  to  have  a  withering 
effect  on  the  poor  beasts;  the  driving  par¬ 
ticles  of  snow  bombarding  tender  spots  like 
nostrils  and  eyes,  and  preventing  rest.  Yet, 
to  my  surprise,  when  the  rugs  were  stripped 
from  the  ‘crocks,’  they  appeared  quite  fresh 
and  fit.  Both  Jehu  and  Chinaman  had  a 
skittish  little  run  when  their  heads  were 
loose.  Chinaman  indulged  in  a  playful 
buck. 

“All  three  started  with  their  loads  at  a 
brisk  pace.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  find  that 
they  had  not  suffered  at  all  from  the  bliz¬ 
zard.  They  went  out  six  geographical  miles, 
and  our  section,  going  at  a  good  round  pace, 
found  them  encamp>ed  as  usual. 

“.After  they  had  gone  we  waited  for  the 
rear  guard  to  come  up  and  joined  with 
them.  For  the  next  five  miles  the  bunch 
of  seven  kept  together  in  fine  style  and. 


motor  sledges  broken  dowm — a  failure. 

Now  with  nearly  eighteen  hundred  miles 
ahead  of  them  to  reach  the  Pole  and  return 
to  headquarters,  we  find  them  facing  the 
transportation  problem  with  their  sturdy 
little  ponies. — Editor  of  Everybody’s. 


with  wind  dropping,  sun  gaining  in  power, 
and  ponies  going  well,  the  march  was  a  real 
pleasure.  One  gained  confidence  in  the  ani¬ 
mals  every  moment;  they  brought  along 
their  heavy  loads  without  a  hint  of  tired¬ 
ness.  All  take  the  patches  of  soft  snow 
with  an  easy  stride,  not  bothering  them¬ 
selves  at  all. 

“The  majority  halt  now  and  again  to  get 
a  mouthful  of  snow,  but  little  Christopher 
goes  through  with  a  non-stop  run.” 

The  blizzard  once  over,  all  was  full  of 
promise. 

“We  are  picking  up  last  year’s  cairns 
with  great  ease  and  all  show  up  very  dis¬ 
tinctly.  This  is  extremely  satisfactory  for 
the  homeward  march.  .  .  .  Every  one  is  as 
fit  as  can  be.  .  .  .  Men  and  ponies  revel 
in  such  weather.  One  devoutly  hopes  for 
a  good  spell  of  it  as  we  recede  from  the 
windy  northern  region.” 

Fickle  gleam  of  hope!  This  was  Novem¬ 
ber  9;  and  even  then — “There  is  an  annoy¬ 
ing  little  southerly  wind  blowing  now,  and 
this  serves  to  show  the  beauty  of  our  snow 
walls.  The  p>onies  are  standing  under  their 
lee  in  the  bright  sun  as  comfortable  as  can 
possibly  be.” 

But  November  10  is  the  first  of  four 
“very  horrid  marches,”  with  a  strong  head¬ 
wind  at  first,  then  a  snowstorm.  Next  day, 
the  new  snow  lay  soft — while  they  enter^ 
on  an  area  of  soft  crust  between  a  few  hard 
wnnd  ridges  (sastrugi),  in  pits  between 
which  here  and  there  the  snow  lay  in  sandy 
heaps.  “The  ponies  give  great  anxiety. 
Despite  the  care  they  have  received,  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  sadly  against  them  since 
leaving  New  Zealand.  If  they  pull  through 
well,  all  the  thanks  will  be  due  to  Oates.” 

Even  when  the  sun  reappeared  after  four 
days,  it  was  painful  struggling  on  through 
this  snow,  and  even  “Christopher  has  now 
been  harnessed  three  times  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  In  the  long-continued  mist,  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  former  experiences,  had  we 
been  dep>endent  on  landmarks  we  should 
have  fared  ill.”  Happily  the  cairns  that 
marked  the  way  were  distinguishable,  and 
One  Ton  Camp,  129  geographical  miles 
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from  the  start,  was  found  without  any  dif¬ 
ficulty  on  November  15. 

Here  was  a  note  from  Evans  saying  that 
he  had  gone  on  with  his  party,  “man-haul¬ 
ing”  their  sledge  to  the  rendezvous  at  80° 
3<7.  “He  has  done  something  over  thirty 
miles  (geog.)  in  two  and  one-half  days — ex¬ 
ceedingly  good  going.  I  only  hope  he  has 
built  lots  of  cairns,  to  ease  the  task  of  guid¬ 
ing  the  main  party. 

“Here  too  was  the  ‘minimum-thermome¬ 
ter’  left  behind  the  previous  year — record¬ 
ing  — 73“  as  the  lowest  reached  in  our  ab¬ 
sence.” 

The  ponies  got  a  day’s  rest;  the  loads 
were  readjusted:  580  pounds  on  the  sledges 
of  the  stronger  beasts,  400  with  the  others. 
Already  “the  weakness  of  breeding  and  age 
is  showing  itself,”  and  the  snow-surface 
grew  worse  the  following  days. 

On  November  21  they  came  up  with  the 
ex-motor  party,  who  continued  with  them 
for  three  days.  It  was  not  till  the  24th, 
with  some  140  miles  still  to  Beardmore 
Glacier,  that  the  first  of  the  jwnies  was 
killed,  providing  four  feeds  for  the  dogs. 

From  the  25th  onward,  the  start  was 
made  successively  later  at  night  so  as  to 
lead  up  to  the  day  routine  of  the  final  party 
when  the  glacier  should  be  reached.  There 
was  a  spell  of  fair  weather  followed  by 
three  days  of  “summer  blizzard”  through 
which  necessity  impelled  the  men  to  travel 
on.  “A  tired  animal  makes  a  tired  man,” 
writes  Scott,  and  even  with  better  weather 
the  surface  was  bad.  By  December  i  it 
was  a  question  of  days  with  most  of  the 
ponies,  and  the  weakest  were  killed.  Their 
duty  was  to  draw  supplies  across  the  Bar¬ 
rier,  as  long  as  forage  lasted,  and  supply 
food  for  the  dog-teams  at  the  end. 

“December  2.  Wild,  in  his  diary  of 
Shackleton’s  Journey,  remarks  on  Decem¬ 
ber  15  that  it  is  the  first  day  for  a  month 
that  he  could  not  record  splendid  weather. 
With  us  a  fine  day  has  been  the  exception 
so  far. 

“Dec.  3.  Our  luck  in  weather  is  prepos¬ 
terous.  It  blew  a  full  gale  from  the  S. 
from  4:30  A.  M.  to  12:30.  It  is  really  time 
the  luck  turned  in  our  favor. 

“Dec.  4.  Looking  from  the  last  camp  to¬ 
ward  the  S.  S.  E.,  where  the  farthest  land 
can  be  seen,  it  seemed  more  than  probable 
that  a  very  high  latitude  could  be  reached 
on  the  Barrier,  and  if  Amundsen,  journeying 
that  way,  has  a  stroke  of  luck,  he  may  well 


find  his  summit  journey  reduced  to  100 
miles  or  so.  In  any  case  it  is  a  fascinating 
direction  for  next  year’s  work  if  only  fresh 
transport  arrives.” 

Here  showed  true  geographical  insight, 
no  less  than  splendid  confidence  for  the 
future.  Indeed,  they  had  done  well:  on 
these  “two  wretched  days”  they  had  only 
lost  five  or  six  miles  on  their  scheduled 
time-table.  Nevertheless  the  skies  augured 
ill.  “One  has  a  horrible  feeling  that  this  is 
a  real  bad  season.” 

A  prophetic  sense  indeed.  From  the 
Gateway  of  the  Glacier  came  ominous  puffs 
of  wind.  From  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  of 
December  “a  raging,  howling  blizzard  con¬ 
tinued;  with  the  typical  fine  powdery  snow, 
and  the  temperature  so  high  that  the  snow 
clung  where  it  touched,  and  melted  on  any¬ 
thing  but  the  snow.  Tents,  clothes,  sleep¬ 
ing-bags  were  soaked,  with  prospect  of  in¬ 
finite  discomfort  if  a  cold  snap  came  before 
things  could  be  dried.  Worse  still,  the  de¬ 
lay.  Still  twelve  miles  from  the  glacier,  we 
had  to  begin  on  the  rations  calculated  to 
carry  us  forward  from  an  advanced  depot. 
The  margin  for  bad  weather  was  ample  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  experience,  and  this  stormy 
December — our  finest  month — is  a  thing 
that  the  most  cautious  organizer  might  not 
have  been  prepared  to  encounter.” 

December  9  they  managed  to  get  away: 
“A  most  painful  day.”  After  an  almost 
hopeless  struggle  the  situation  was  saved 
by  Petty  Officer  Evans,  who  put  the  last 
pair  of  snow-shoes  on  Snatcher  so  that  he 
was  able  to  lead,  making  a  track  for  the 
other  ponies.  It  was  the  last  effort;  the 
forage  was  already  spent  and  at  this  camp 
— “Slaughter  Camp,”  a  mile  below  the 
Gateway — the  beasts  were  shot.  “It  is 
hard  to  have  to  kill  them  so  early.” 

On  December  10,  the  first  stage  of  the 
journey,  424  miles  over  the  Barrier  ice,  was 
ended.  On  the  fortieth  day  out — a  week 
behind  schedule — began  the  second  stage, 
the  ascent  of  the  glacier,  which  took  twelve 
days  of  the  most  strenuous  exertion — man¬ 
power  now,  with  no  ponies.  The  surface 
was  “appalling”;  that  they  got  forward 
with  their  loads  was  “mainly  due  to  the  ski.” 

Loads  were  re-adjusted.  For  a  day  and 
a  half  the  dog-team  was  to  pull  800  pounds, 
after  which  they  would  turn  back  and  most 
of  their  load  be  distributed  among  the  man- 
hauled  sledges  still  bound  southward. 

“The  start  bettered  expectation.  The 
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day  was  gloriously  fine  and  we  were  soon 
perspiring.  After  the  first  mile  we  began 
to  rise,  and  for  some  way  a  steep  slope:  we 
held  to  our  ski  and  kept  going.  Then  the 
slope  got  steeper  and  the  surface  much 
worse,  and  we  had  to  take  off  our  ski. 

“The  pulling  after  this  was  extraordinar¬ 
ily  fatiguing.  We  sank  below  our  finnesko 
everywhere,  and  in  places  nearly  to  our 
knees.  The  runners  of  the  sledges  got  coat¬ 
ed  with  a  thin  film  of  ice  from  which  we 
could  not  free  them,  and  the  sledges  them¬ 
selves  sank  to  the  cross-bars  in  soft  spots. 
All  the  time  they  were  literally  plowing 
the  snow. 

“We  reached  the  top  of  the  slope  at  five 
and  started  on  after  tea  on  the  down  grade. 
On  this  we  had  to  pull  almost  as  hard  as 
on  the  upward  slojje,  but  could  just  manage 
to  get  along  on  ski.  We  camped  at  9:15, 
when  a  heavy  wind  coming  down  the  gla¬ 
cier  suddenly  fell  on  us,  but  I  had  decided 
to  camp  before,  as  Evans’s  party  could  not 
keep  up.” 

Those  who  had  hauled  a  sledge  since  the 
motors  broke  down,  400  miles  back,  were 
naturally  not  so  fresh  as  the  others. 

“As  for  myself,  I  never  felt  fitter,  and  my 
party  can  easily  hold  its  own.  Evans  (P. 
O.),  of  course,  is  a  tower  of  strength,  but 
Oates  and  Wilson  are  doing  splendidly  also. 

“All  this  soft  snow  is  an  aftermath  of  our 
prolonged  storm.  Hereabouts  Shackleton 
found  hard  blue  ice.  It  seems  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  difference  in  fortune,  and  at  every 
step  S.’s  luck  becomes  more  evident. 

“Dec.  II.  The  lower  glacier  depot 
made,  the  dog-team  came  up  a  four-hours’ 
march  before  finally  turning  homeward. 
The  loads  were  transshipped.  An  anxious 
moment  ensued,  followed  by  diflSculties 
first  with  one  man-team,  then  with  another. 

“Could  we  pull  our  full  loads  or  not? 
My  own  party  got  away  first  and,  to  my 
joy,  I  found  we  could  make  fairly  good 
headway.  Every  now  and  again  the  sledge 
sank  in  a  soft  patch  which  brought  us  up, 
but  we  learned  to  treat  such  occasions  with 
patience.  We  got  sideways  to  the  sledge 
and  hauled  it  out,  Evans  getting  out  of  his 
ski  to  get  better  purchase. 

“The  great  thing  is  to  keep  the  sledge 
moving,  and  for  an  hour  or  more  there  were 
dozens  of  critical  moments  w’hen  it  all  but 
stopped,  and  not  a  few  when  it  brought  up 
altogether.  The  latter  were  very  trying 
and  tiring.  But  suddenly  the  surface  grew 


more  uniform  and  we  more  accustomed  to 
the  game,  for  after  a  long  stop  to  let  the 
other  parties  come  up,  I  started  at  six  and 
ran  on  till  seven,  pulling  easily  without  a 
halt  at  the  rate  of  about  two  miles  an  hour. 

I  was  very  jubilant;  all  difficulties  seemed 
to  be  vanishing;  but  unfortunately  our  his¬ 
tory’  was  not  repeated.  One  team  had  a 
man  hampered  by  a  touch  of  snow-blind¬ 
ness;  the  other  had  not  quite  mastered 
the  trick  of  getting  under  way  again  after 
checking  in  the  soft  snow.” 

Next  morning,  the  12th,  it  was  the  turn 
of  Scott’s  own  team  to  “make  the  heaviest 
weather  of  the  work.  We  got  bogged  again 
and  again,  and,  do  what  we  would,  the  sledge 
dragged  like  lead.  The  others  were  work¬ 
ing  hard,  but  nothing  to  be  compared  with 
us.  At  2:30  I  halted  for  lunch  pretty  well 
done  up,  and  there  was  disclosed  the  secret 
of  our  trouble  in  a  thin  film  with  some  hard 
knots  of  ice  on  the  runners. 

“Evans’s  team  had  been  sent  off  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  we  didn’t  —  couldn’t!  —  catch 
them,  but  they  saw  us  camp  and  break 
camp,  and  followed  suit.  I  really  dreaded 
starting  after  lunch,  but  after  some  trouble 
to  break  the  sledge  out,  we  went  ahead 
without  a  hitch,  and  in  a  mile  or  two  re¬ 
covered  our  leading  place  with  obvious 
ability  to  keep  it. 

“It  is  evident  that  what  I  e.xpected  has 
occurred.  The  whole  of  the  lower  valley  is 
filled  with  snow  from  the  recent  storm,  and 
if  we  had  not  ski  we  should  be  hopelessly 
bogged.  On  foot  one  sinks  to  the  knees, 
and,  if  pulling  on  a  sledge,  to  half-way  be¬ 
tween  knee  and  thigh.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  advance  on  foot 
with  our  loads.  Considering  all  things,' 
we  are  getting  better  on  ski. 

“We  are  about  five  or  five  and  one-half 
days  behind  Shackleton  as  a  result  of  the 
storm,  but  on  this  surface  our  sledges  could 
not  be  more  heavily  laden  than  they  are. 
Evans’s  party  kept  up  much  better  to-day; 
we  had  their  shoes  into  our  tent  this  morning 
and  P.  O.  Evans  put  them  into  shape  again.” 

Dec.  14.  They  made  only  four  miles. 
There  was  a  new  crust  in  patches.  When 
the  pullers  got  on  these  they  slipped  back. 
The  sledges  plunged  into  soft  places  and 
stopped  dead.  One  party  help^  another 
at  such  stops  till  the  double  work  proved 
altogether  too  much.  Scott’s  party,  the 
most  efficient  of  the  three  that  day,  spent 
three  hours  fitting  the  lo-foot  runners  under 
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HEARS  AND  DEMETRI,  AFTER  BREAKING 
MORNING  CAMP,  READY  TO  START. 


the  cross-bars — but  without  delaying  the 
others,  so  slow  was  the  general  progress. 
The  sun  was  hot,  the  snow  without  “glide," 
the  men  soaked  in  perspiration.  They  over¬ 
took  the  others,  who  were  reduced  to  relay 
work;  but  “the  toil  was  simply  awful.” 

Indigestion,  wet  clothes,  and  cramps 
after  such  labor  produced  a  bad  night;  Imt 
on  the  14th,  two  thousand  feet  up,  things 
began  to  improve. 

“After  the  first  two  hundred  yards  my 
own  party  came  on  with  a  swing  that  told 
me  at  once  that  all  would  be  well.  We  soon 
caught  the  others  and  offered  to  take  on 
more  weight,  but  Evans’s  pride  wouldn’t 
allow  such  help.  Later  in  the  morning  we 
exchanged  sledges  with  Bowers,  and  pulled 
theirs  easily,  whilst  they  made  quite  heavy 
work  with  ours. 

“We  got  fearfully  hot  on  the  march, 
sweated  through  everything  and  stripped 
off  jerseys.  The  result  is  we  are  pretty  ^d 
and  clammy  now”  but  escap>e  from  the  soft 
snow  and  a  good  march  compensate  fw 
every  discomfort.  At  lunch  the  blue  ice  was 
about  two  feet  beneath  us,  now  it  is  barely 
a  foot,  so  that  I  suppose  we  shall  soon  find 
it  uncovered.” 

They  seemed  to  be  getting  out  of  the  huge 
basin  for  the  lodgment  of  snow  which  ex¬ 
tended  as  far  as  the  Cloudmaker  Mountain. 

“I  think  the  soft-snow  trouble  is  at  an  end 
and  I  could  wish  nothing  better  than  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  present  surface.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  march  we  were  pulling  our 
loads  with  the  greatest  ease.  It  is  splendid 
to  be  getting  along  and  to  find  some  ade¬ 
quate  return  for  the  work  we  are  putting 
into  the  business.” 


I. 


PUTTING  ONE  OF  THE  MOTOR  SLEDGES 
INTO  COMMISSION. 


December  15  the  improvement  contin¬ 
ued;  the  covering  of  snow  thinned  out 
steadily.  “It  was  an  enormous  relief  yes¬ 
terday  to  get  steady  going  without  involun¬ 
tary  stops,  but  yesterday  and  this  morning, 
once  the  sledge  was  stopped,  it  was  very 
difficult  to  start  again — the  runners  got 
temporarily  stuck.  This  afternoon  for  the 
first  time  we  could  start  by  giving  one  good 
heave  together,  and  so  for  the  first  time  we 
are  able  to  stop  to  readjust  footgear  or  do 
any  other  desirable  task.  This  is  a  second 
relief  for  which  we  are  most  grateful.” 

Then  the  good  march  was  cut  short  by  a 
thick  snowstorm.  “Pray  Heaven  we  are 
not  going  to  have  this  wretched  snow  in  the 
worst  part  of  the  glacier  to  come.” 

That  “worst  part”  included  steep  slopes 
and  icefalls,  pressure-ridges  and  crevassed 
areas,  which  drove  them  aw'ay  from  the 
direct  line,  as  Shackleton  had  been  driven, 
toward  the  Cloudmaker,  though  later  they 
returned  successfully  to  the  center  of  the 
glacier.  On  the  sixteenth  a  gloomy  morning 
gave  way  to  a  gloriously  fine  ev’ening.  In 
the  afternoon,  a  peculiarly  difficult  surface — 
old,  hard  sastrugi  underneath,  w'ith  pits  and 
high,  soft  sastrugi,  due  to  very  recent  snow¬ 
falls,  often  bringing  the  sledges  up  short — 
compelled  the  men  to  discard  ski ;  thus 
making  better  progress,  but  for  the  time 
with  veiy  excessive  labor,  as  the  brittle 
crust  held  for  a  pace  or  two,  and  then  “let 
one  down  with  a  bump  some  eight  or  ten 
ulches,”  or  sent  the  leg  slipping  down  a 
crack  in  the  hard  ice  beneath. 

“We  must  push  on  all  w’e  can,  for  w’e  are 
now  six  days  behind  Shackleton,  all  due  to 
that  wretched  storm.  So  far,  since  w’e  got 
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among  the  disturbances,  we  have  not  seen 
such  alarming  crevasses  as  I  had  expected — 
certainly  dogs  could  have  come  up  as  far  as 
this.  At  present  one  gets  terribly  hot  and 
p)erspiring  on  the  march,  and  quickly  cold 
when  halted,  but  the  sun  makes  up  for  all 
evils. 

“It  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  do 
about  the  ski;  their  weight  is  considerable 
and  yet  under  certain  circumstances  they 
are  extraordinarily  useful.  Every  one  is 
very  satisfied  with'our  summit  ration.  The 
party  which  has  been  man-hauling  for  so 
long  say  they  are  far  less  hungry  than  they 
used  to  be.  It -is  good  to  think  that  the 
majority  will  keep  up  this  good  feeding  all 
through. 

“Sunday,  December  17.  Soon  after 
starting,  found  our¬ 
selves  in  rather  a  bad 
mess;  bad  pressure 
ahead  and  long 
waves  between  us 
and  the  land.  Blue 
ice  showed  on  the 
crests  of  the  waves; 
very  soft  snow  lay 
in  the  hollows.  We 
had  to  cross  the 
waves  in  places  thir¬ 
ty  feet  from  crest  to 
hollow,  and  we  did 
it  by  sitting  on  the 
sledge  and  letting 
her  go.  Thus  we 
went  down  with  a 
rush  and  our  im¬ 
petus  carried  us 
some  way  up  the 
other  side;  then  fol¬ 
lowed  a  fearfully  tough  drag  to  rise  the 
next  crest.  After  two  hours  of  this  I  saw  a 
larger  wave,  the  crest  of  which  continued 
hard  ice  up  the  glacier;  we  reached  this  and 
got  excellent  traveling  for  two  miles  on  it, 
then  rose  on  a  steep  gradient,  and  so  topped 
the  pressure-ridge. 

“If  we  can  keep  up  -the  pace,  we  gain 
on  Shackleton,  and  I  don’t  see  any  reason 
why  we  shouldn’t,  except  that  more  pres¬ 
sure  is  showing  up  ahead.  For  once  one 
can  say  ‘sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  good 
thereof.’  Our  luck  may  be  on  the  turn — I 
think  we  deserve  it.  In  spite  of  the  hard 
work  every  one  is  very  fit  and  very  cheerful, 
feeling  well-fed  and  eager  for  more  toil. 
Eyes  are  much  better  except  poor  Wilson’s; 


he  has  caught  a  very  bad  attack  indeed 
“We  get  fearfully  thirsty  and  chip  up  ia 
on  the  march,  as  well  as  drinking  a  great 
deal  of  water  on  halting.  Our  fuel  only  just 
does  it,  but  that  is  all  we  want,  and  we  have 
a  bit  in  hand  for  the  summit.  ...  We  have 
worn  our  crampons  all  day  and  are  delight¬ 
ed  with  them.  P.  O.  Evans,  the  inventor 
of  both  crampons  and  ski  shoes,  is  greatly 
pleased,  and  certainly  we  owe  him  much.” 

On  the  1 8th  it  was  again  overcast  and 
snowing.  Better  luck  followed  on  the  19th 
and  20th.  “Things  are  looking  up.  Start¬ 
ed  on  good  surface,  soon  came  to  very  annoy¬ 
ing  criss-cross  cracks.  Fell  into  two  and 
have  bad  bruises  on  knee  and  thigh,  but  we 
got  along  all  the  time  until  we  reached  an 
admirable  smooth  ice  surface  excellent  for 
traveling.  The  last 
mile,  n&oe  *  predomi¬ 
nating  and  therefore 
the  pulling  a  trifle 
harder,  we  have 
risen  into  the  upper 
basin  of  the  glader. 
Seemingly  close 
about  us  are  the 
various  land  masses 
which  adjoin  the 
summit;  it  looks  as 
though  we  might 
have  difficulties  in 
the  last  narrows. 
Having  a  long  lunch 
hour  for  angles,  pho- 
tographs,  and 
sketches.” 

The  afternoon 
brought  up  the  day’s 
run  to  seventeen 
geographical  miles.  “It  has  not  been  a 
strain,  except  perhaps  for  me  with  my 
wounds  received  early  in  the  day.  The 
wind  has  kept  us  cool  on  the  march,  which 
has  in  consequence  been  very  much  pleas¬ 
anter;  we  are  not  wet  in  our  clothes  to¬ 
night,  and  have  not  suffered  from  the  same 
overpowering  thirst  as  on  previous  day’s. 
Evans  and  Bowers  are  busy  taking  angles; 
as  they  have  been  all  day,  we  shall  have 
material  for  an  excellent  chart.  Days  like 
this  put  heart  in  one.” 

The  record  of  the  19th  was  beaten  by  that 
of  the  20th — twenty -three  geographical 
miles,  rising  800  feet.  “And  at  camp,”  Scott 

•Tlie  packed  snow  of  a  snow-6eld,  an  accumulation  of 
minute  ioe-crystals. 
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writes,  “we  must  be  ahead  of  Shackleton’s 
position  on  the  17th. 

“I  have  just  told  off  the  people  to  return 
to-morrow  night:  Atkinson,  Wright,  Cherry- 
Garrard,  and  Keohane.  All  are  disap¬ 
pointed.  I  dreaded  this  necessity  of  choos¬ 
ing — nothing  could  be  more  heartrending. 

I  calculated  our  program  to  start  from 
85°  10'  with  twelve  units  of  food  and  eight 
men.  We  ought  to  be  in  this  position  to¬ 
morrow  night,  less  one  day’s  food.  After 
all  our  harassing  trouble  one  can  not  but  be 
satisfied  with  such  a  prosf)ect.” 

The  last  day  of  this  stage,  December  21st, 
was  severe,  owing  to  crevasses  and  falls, 
while  at  midday  “the  wind  came  from  the 
north,  bringing  the  inevitable  fog  up  the 
valley  and  covering  us  just  as  we  were  in 
the  worst  of  places,  delaying  us  two  and  a 
half  hours.  But  the  stiffest  of  climbs  has 
an  end,  and  camp  was  pitched  at  7:30. 

“We  have  done  a  good  march,  risen  to  a 
satisfactory  altitude,  and  reached  a  good 
place  for  our  depot.  To-morrow  we  start 
with  our  fullest  summit  load,  and  the  first 
march  should  show  us  the  possibilities  of 
our  achievement.  For  me  it  is  an  immense 
relief  to  have  the  indefatigable  little  Bowers 
to  see  to  all  detail  arrangements.  We  have 
risen  a  great  height  to-day  and  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  go  down  again,  but 
it  looks  as  though  we  must  dip  a  bit  even 
to  go  to  the  southwest.” 

The  last  outward  stage,  the  Summit 
Journey,  lasted  from  December  22  to  Janu¬ 
ary  17,  twenty-seven  days  for  353  miles.  On 
December  23  the  true  summit  seemed  to  be 
reached  where  the  glacier  merged  into  the 
ice-cap,  undulating  but  uncrevassed.  But 
unhappily  on  Christmas  Day  and  the  27th 
they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
crevasses  again.  After  that,  however  often 
the  undulating  plateau  offered  a  ridged  or 
rugged  surface,  the  danger  of  crevasses 
ceased.  The  general  level  continued  to  rise. 
On  January  2,  at  the  height  of  nearly 
10,000  feet,  the  plain  seemed  to  be  flatten¬ 
ing  out;  but  the  highest  levels,  over  10,500, 
were  only  reached  on  January  6  and  7. 

But  the  difficulties  of  the  glacier  were  sur¬ 
mounted  only  to  be  succe^ed  by  a  new, 
long-drawn  struggle  in  these  mountain  alti¬ 
tudes.  The  surface  of  the  ice-cap  was 
broken  and  rugged;  the  snow — in  powdery 
crystals,  whether  loose  and  soft  in  the  wind¬ 
less  belt,  or  drifted  into  ridges,  fantastically 
combed  like  an  Alpine  “cornice”  —  was  as 


dull  and  clogging  for  ski  or  sledge-runner  as 
the  loose  sand  of  a  sea-beach.  There  waa^ 
rarely  any  “glide;”  but  heavy,  jerki^ 
collar-work.  The  weather  remained  un- ; 
kind;  the  strain  of  guiding  ceaseless;  the 
anxiety  of  pitting  effort  against  time,  of 
measuring  hard-wrung  endurance  against 
known  and  unknown  tasks,  almost  as  wear¬ 
ing  as  physical  fatigue. 

“This,  the  third  stage  of  our  journey,  is 
op>ening  with  good  promise.  We  made  our 
depot  this  morning,  then  said  an  affecting 
farewell  to  the  returning  party,  who  have 
taken  things  very  well,  dear,  good  fellows  as 
they  are.” 

Then  they  started  with  their  heavy  loads 
about  9:20.  Any  trepidation  as  to  the 
weight  vanished  as  they  went  off  and  up  a 
slope  at  a  smart  pace — the  second  sle^ 
close  behind,  its  team  well  chosen  to  form 
the  supporting  party  which  was  to  proceed 
till  January  4. 

The  dip,  across  which  their  course  ran 
southwest,  dropped  some  1,150  feet,  but 
then  they  climbed  again  250  feet  and 
camped  at  7,100.  Huge  pressure  ridges 
barred  the  way  to  the  south,  and  they  ^ 
passed  one  or  two  very  broad  bridged 
crevasses  with  the  usual  gaping  sides,  the 
whole  incline  in  front  a  confusion  of  eleva¬ 
tions  and  depressions.  Next  day  “we  had 
to  haul  out  to  the  north,  then  west.  .  . . 

It  is  rather  trying  having  to  march  so  far 
to  the  west,  but  if  we  keep  rising  we  must 
come  to  the  end  of  the  obstacles  some 
time.” 

Later,  as  they  climbed  yet  another  slope 
to  the  west,  “on  top  of  this  we  got  on  the 
most  extraordinary  surface  —  narrow  cre¬ 
vasses  ran  in  all  directions.  They  were  quite 
invisible,  being  covered  with  a  thin  crust  of 
hardened  ntvi  without  a  sign  of  a  crack  in  it. 
We  all  fell  in  one  after  another,  and  some¬ 
times  two  together.  We  had  had  many  un- 
exp>ected  falls  before,  but  usually  throu^ 
being  unable  to  mark  the  run  of  the  surfa®'^  ^ 
app)earances  of  cracks  or  where  such  cradle 
are  covered  with  soft  snow.  How  a  han-'i 
ened  crust  can  form  over  a  crack  is  a  resjl 
puzzle — it  seems  to  argue  extremely  slo'f 
movement.  ^ 

“But  suddenly  at  5  p.  m.  everything 
changed.  The  hard  surface  gave  place  to 
regular  sastrugi  and  one  horizon  leveled  in^ 
every  direction.  I  hung  on  to  the  south¬ 
west  till  6  p.  M.  and  then  camp>ed  with  a  de¬ 
lightful  feeling  of  security  that  we  had  at 


WINTER  HEADQUARTERS  AFTER  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  CAPTAIN  SCOTT’s  POLAR  PARTY.  DURING  THE  LONG  WAIT  FOR  HIS 
RETURN,  THE  SHORE  PARTY  MADE  MANY  IMPORTANT  AND  HAZARDOUS  SLEDGE-JOURNEYS  OF  EXPLORATION. 


SLEDGING  RATIONS, 

ONE  MAN  ONE  DAY, 


PEMMICAN,  BISCUITS,  BUTTER, 
COCOA,  SUGAR,  TEA. 


tack  a  good  deal  and 

^ several  of  us  went  half 

- - down.  After  an  hour  of 

DR.  G.  c.  SIMPSON,  METEOROLOGIST,  INFLATING  BALLOON  this  I  looked  round  and 

TO  TEST  AIR  CURRENTS.  found  the  second  sledge 

halted  some  way  in  the 

length  reached  the  summit  proper.  I  am  rear — evidently  some  one  had  gone  into  a 

feeling  very  cheerful  about  everything  crevasse.  We  saw  the  rescue  work  going 

to-night.  To  me  for  the  first  time  our  goal  on,  but  had  to  wait  half  an  hour  for  the 

seems  really  in  sight.  We  can  pull  our  loads  party  to  come  up,  and  got  mighty  cold, 
and  pull  them  much  faster  and  farther  than  “It  appears  that  Lashley  went  down  very 
I  expected  in  my  most  hopeful  moments.  I  suddenly,  nearly  dragging  crew  with  him- 
only  pray  for  a  fair  share  of  good  weather.  The  sledge  ran  on  and  jammed  the  span  so 
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that  the  Alpine  rope  had  to  be  got  out  and 
used  to  pull  Lashley  to  the  surface  again. 
Lashley  says  that  crevasse  was  8o  feet  deep 
and  8  feet  across,  showing  that  the  word 
Sinfathomable’  can  rarely  be  applied. 
Lashley  is  forty-four  to-day  and  as  hard  as 
nails.  His  fall  has  not  even  disturbed  his 
equanimity. 

“In  the  afternoon,  after  sundry  luxuries 
such  as  chocolate  and 
raisins  at  lunch,  we  start¬ 
ed  off  well,  but  soon  got 
amongst  crevasses,  huge 
snowfield  roadways  run- 
ning  almost  in  our  direc-  / 

tion,  and  across  hidden  / 

aacks  into  which  we  fre-  / 

quently  fell.  Passing  for  / 
ten  miles  or  so  along  be-  / 
tween  two  roadways,  we  / 
came  on  a  huge  pit  with  /  \ 

raised  sides.  Is  this  a 
submerged  mountain-  j 

peak  or  a  swirl  in  the 
stream?  Getting  clear  of 
crevasses  and  on  a  slight- 
ly  down  grade,  we  came  \ 
along  at  a  swinging  pace  \  , 

—splendid.  I  marched  \  |L^  a  ^ 
on  till  nearly  7:30,  when 
we  had  covered  fifteen 
miles  (geog.),  (17^  stat.). 

I  knew  the  supper  was  to 
be  a ‘tightener.’  And  in- 


deed  it  has  been — so  much  that  I  must 
leave  description  till  the  morning. 

“In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  got 
another  fine  view  of  the  land.  The  Domin¬ 
ion  range  ends  abruptly  as  observed,  then 
come  two  straits  and  two  other  masses  of 
land.  Similarly,  north  of  the  wild  moun¬ 
tains  is  another  strait  and  another  mass  of 
land.  The  various  straits  are  undoubtedly 


FINXESKO — SNOW- 
BOOTS  OF  REIN- 
DEER  SKIN. 


found 

evasses 

hard, 


LIEUT.  BOWERS  AND  WRIGHT  PACKING  SLEDGES.  “  IT  IS  AN  I.MMENSE  RELIEF  TO 
H.WE  THE  INDEFATIGABLE  LITTLE  BOWERS  TO  SEE  TO  ALL  DETAIL  ARRANGEMENTS.” 
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overflows,  and  the  masses  of  land  mark  the 
inner  fringe  of  the  exposed  coastal  moun¬ 
tains,  the  general  direction  of  which  seems 
about  south -southeast,  from  which  it 
appears  that  one  could  be  much  closer  to 
the  Pole  on  the  Barrier  by  continuing  on  it 
to  the  south-southeast.  We  ought  to  know 
more  of  this  when  Evans’s  observances  are 
plotted. 

“I  must  write  a  word  of  our  supper  last 
night.  We  had  four  courses:  the  first, 
pemmican,  full  whack,  with  slices  of  horse 
meat  flavored  with  onion  and  curry-powder 
and  thickened  with  biscuit;  then  an  arrow- 
root,  cocoa,  and  biscuit  hoosh,  sweetened; 
then  a  plum-pudding;  then  cocoa  with 
raisins,  and  finally  a  dessert  of  caramels  and 
ginger.  After  the  feast  it  was  difficult  to 
move.  Wilson  and  I  couldn’t  finish  our 
share  of  plum-pudding.  We  have  all  slept 
splendidly  and  feel  thoroughly  warm — 
such  is  the  effect  of  full  feeding. 

“Dec.  26.  Perhap>s  a  little  slow  after 
plum-pudding;  yet  it  seems  astonishing  to 
be  disappointed  with  a  march  of  fifteen 
(stat.)  miles  when  I  had  contemplated  do¬ 
ing  little  more  than  ten  with  full  loads. 

“Dec.  27.  The  pulling  was  heaNy. 
Every  one  sweated.  We  have  been  going 
up  and  down,  the  up-grades  very  tiring, 
especially  when  we  get  among  sastrugi, 
which  jerk  the  sledge  about.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  we  were  once  more  in  the  midst  of 
crevasses  and  disturbances.  At  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  we  came  into  another  ‘pit’  or 
‘whirl,’  which  seemed  the  center  of  the 
trouble.  Is  it  a  submerged  mountain- 
peak?  Steering  the  party  is  no  light  task. 
One  can  not  allow  one’s  thoughts  to  wander 
as  others  do,  and  when,  as  this  afternoon, 
one  gets  among  disturbances,  I  find  it  is 
very  worrying  and  tiring. 

“Dec.  28.  The  first  team  traveled  easily 
while  the  second  made  heavy  weather.’’ 
Scott  himself  changed  over;  then  made  an 
additional  change;  but  without  success. 
“What  was  the  difficulty?  One  theory  was 
that  some  members  of  the  second  party 
were  stale.  Another  that  all  was  due  to  the 
bad  stepping  and  want  of  swing;  another 
that  the  sledge  pulled  heavy.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  we  exchanged  sledges,  and  at  first  went 
off  well,  but  getting  into  the  soft  snow  we 
found  a  terrible  drag,  the  second  party 
coming  quite  easily  w'ith  our  sledge.  So 
the  sl^ge  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.’’ 

Investigation  showed  that  the  frame¬ 


work  had  been  wrenched  out  of  the  true 
by  the  hard  knocks  received  on  the  rugged 
ice.  A  less  rigid  strapping  of  the  load  en¬ 
abled  the  necessary  adjustment  to  be  made- 
whereupon  the  second  party,  pacing  well 
together,  held  their  own  again. 

“The  marches  are  terribly  monotonous. 
One’s  thoughts  wander  occasionally  to 
pleasanter  scenes  and  places,  but  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  keep  the  course  or  some  hitch  in  the 
surface  quickly  brings  them  back.  There 
have  been  some  hours  of  ver>-  steady  plod¬ 
ding  to-day;  these  are  the  best  parts  of  the 
business — they  mean  forgetfulness  and  ad¬ 
vance.” 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  the  “3-degree" 
depot  was  formed,  with  a  week’s  provisions 
for  both  units— so-called  because  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Evans’s  observations  they  were 
nearly  on  the  87th  parallel,  aimed  at  for 
that  night.  Here  camp  was  pitched  at  1:30 
and  the  second  party  left  their  ski  and  some 
heavy  things  in  the  depot. 

“Dec.  31.  We  had  a  good  full  brew  of 
tea  and  then  set  to  work  stripping  the 
sledges.  That  didn’t  take  long,  but  the 
process  of  building  up  the  lo-foot  [instead 
of  the  12-foot]  sledges,  now  in  operation  in 
the  other  tent,  is  a  long  job.  Evans  (P.  0.) 
and  Crean  are  tackling  it,  and  it  is  a  verv- 
remarkable  piece  of  work.  Certainly  P.  0. 
Evans  is  the  most  invaluable  asset  to  our 
party.  To  build  a  sledge  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  is  a  feat  for  special  record.” 

Jan.  I,  1912.  Twice  on  this  day,  as  on 
the  next,  starting  after  the  foot-haulers, 
Scott’s  team  caught  up  to  them  without 
difficulty.  “It  was  surprising  how-  easily 
the  sledge  pulled.  We  have  scarcely  exerted 
ourselves  all  day.  We  are  very  comfortable 
in  our  double  tent.  Stick  of  chocolate  to 
celebrate  the  New  Year.  Prospects  seem 
to  get  brighter — only  170  miles  to  go  and 
plenty  of  food  left. 

“Jan.  3.  Within  150  miles  of  our  goal. 
Last  night  I  decided  to  reorganize,  and  this 
morning  told  off  Teddy  Evans,  Lashley, 
and  Crean  to  return.  They  are  disap- 
p>ointed,  but  take  it  well.  Bowers  is  to 
come  into  our  tent  and  we  proceed  as  a  five- 
man  unit  to-morrow.  We  have  5^  units 
of  food — practically  over  a  month’s  allow¬ 
ance  for  five  jjeople — it  ought  to  see  us 
through.  We  came  along  well  on  ski  to-day, 
but  the  foot-haulers  were  slow  and  so  we 
only  got  a  trifle  over  twelve  miles  (geog.). 
Very  anxious  to  see  how  we  shall  manage 
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well.  Teddy 
Evans  is  terribly 
disappointed,  but 
has  taken  it  verv 
well  and  behaved 
like  a  man.” 


Under  average 
conditions,  the  re¬ 
turn  party  should 
have  well  fulfilled 
Scott’s  cheer}- 
anticipations. 
Three-man  teams 
had  done  excel¬ 
lently  on  preri- 
ous  sledging  ex¬ 
peditions,  wheth¬ 
er  in  Discovery 
days  or  as  recent- 
ly  as  the  mid¬ 
winter  visit  to  the 
Emperor  pen¬ 
guins’  rookery; 
and  the  three 
in  this  party  were 
seasoned  travel¬ 
ers  with  a  skilful 
leader. 

But  Fortune 
dealt  her  blows 
impartially  on 
those  who  went 
back  as  well  as 
those  who  went 
forward.  A  bliz¬ 
zard  held  them 
up  for  three  days 
before  reaching 
the  head  of  the 
glacier;  they  had 
to  press  on  at 
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sought  to  prevent 
.  discouragement 
in  his  hard-work¬ 
ed  men  by  putting 
on  his  watch  an 
hour.  The  actual 
marching  period 
thus  reached 
twelve  hours,  and 
Evans  flattered 
himself  on  his  in¬ 
genuity.  But  the 
men  knew  it  all 
the  time,  and  no 
word  said! 

At  One  Ton 
Camp  he  was 
unable  to  stand 
without  the  sup¬ 
port  of  his  ski 
sticks,  but  mth 
the  help  of  his 
companions 
struggled  on  an¬ 
other  fifty- three 
miles  in  four  days. 

Then  he  could  go 
no  farther.  His 
brave  compani¬ 
ons,  rejecting  his 
suggestion  that 
he  be  left  in  his 
sleeping-bag  with 
a  supply  of  pro¬ 
visions  while  they 
pressed  on  for 
help,  “cached” 
everything  that 
could  be  spared, 
and  pulled  him  on 
the  sledge  with  a 
devotion  match¬ 
ing  that  of  years 
before,  when 
Scott  and  Wilson  brought  Shackleton,  ill 
and  helpless,  safely  home  to  the  Discovery. 

Four  days  of  this  pulling,  with  a  south¬ 
erly  wind  to  help,  brought  them  to  Corner 
Camp;  then  came  a  heavy  snowfall;  the 
sledge  could  not  travel.  It  was  a  critical 
moment.  Next  day  Crean  set  out  to  tramp 
alone  to  Hut  Point,  thirty-four  miles  away. 
^  Lashley  stayed  to  nurse  Lieutenant  Evans, 
and  certainly  saved  his  life  till  help  came. 

Crean  reached  Hut  Point  after  an  ex¬ 


hausting  march  of  eighteen  hours;  at  once 
Dr.  Atkinson  and  Demetri  set  off  with  the 
dog-teams  and  brought  the  sick  man  back 
in  a  single  march  of  five  hours.  From  the 
Discovery  Hut  he  was  finally  sent  by  a 
sledge  to  the  Terra  Nova.  A  visit  to  Eng¬ 
land  brought  him  health  again,  and  he  re¬ 
turned  in  command  of  the  Terra  Nova  on 
her  final  journey  to  the  South.  Both  Lash¬ 
ley  and  Crean  have  been  recommended  for 
the  Albert  Medal. 


In  the  October  number  Captain  Scott’s  Diaries  wUl  carry  the  Polar 
record  to  its  tragic  end  in  the  Death  Camp. 


By  Burges  Johnson 


Yesterday  mother  she  spanked  me  so  hard, 

I  sort  of  keep  feelin’  it  now ; 

For  somehow  she  learned,  when  I  hid  in  the  yard. 
That  I’d  done  what  she  didn’t  allow. 

I  ast  how  she  knew  that  I’d  gone  an’  been  bad. 

An’  she  said  that  a  little  bird  told  her  I  had. 


It’s  always  some  bird  that  has  tattled  before. 

And  helped  grown-up  folks  to  find  out; 

And  now' when  I’ve  just  shut  the  jam-closet  door 


I  find  a-hoppin’  about! 

And  if  you’re  the  bird  that’s  been  doin’  all  that. 
I’ll  find  where  you  live,  an’  I’ll  tell  my  old  cat. 


KIDNAPPING 

COLINE 


hy 

HENRY  C  -  ROWLAND 


AUTHOR  OF  “BACK-FIRE,"  “THE  PILOT-FISH,”  ETC. 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  CONSPIRACY 


0LL  of  my  morning  had  been 

spent  in  vain  argument  with 
Coline,  whom  I  left  in  a  mock- 
serious  mood  after  expiending  all 
of  my  eloquence  and  the  bulk  of  my  pa-  • 
tience.  This  latter  would  not  have  lasted 
long  if  I  had  not  loved  her  so  devotedly 
and  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  under¬ 
neath  her  attitude  of  indifference  she  really 
cared  for  me. 

On  leaving  her  I  went  straight  to  the  office 
of  Mr.  Satterlie,  Coline’s  father,  a  strong 
and  kindly  man  of  middle  age  who  had 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune  in  the 
South  Sea  trade  and  now  directed  his  vari¬ 
ous  affairs  from  San  Francisco.  I  found 
him  with  his  feet  on  the  edge  of  his  desk,  a 
long  cheroot  between  his  even  teeth,  dic¬ 
tating  to  his  stenographer.  He  sent  the 
young  man  out  after  his  first  glance  at  my 
troubled  face,  and  regarded  me  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  with  sympathetic  interest. 

“Well,  Jack,”  said  he,  “I  gather  from  your 
expression  that  the  course  of  true  love  has 


got  you  pretty  deep  into  the  doldrums.” 

“That  precisely  defines  it,”  I  answered, 
wearily,  taking  the  chair  he  indicated. 
“I  could  stand  a  bit  of  heavy  weather, 
but  this  horrid  calm  is  maddening.” 

“What  does  she  say?” 

“She  persists  in  her  determination  to 
marry  that  scoundrel  Von  Reibnitz  as  soon 
as  she  comes  of  age  next  month.  I’ve  talked 
my  head  off — and  hers  too,  I  fancy.  She 
claims  to  be  in  honor  bound  by  a  promise 
given  him;  but  between  us,  Mr.  Satterlie, 
there  is  something  more  than  that  under¬ 
neath  the  whole  wretched  business.  The 
brute  undoubtedly  has  some  sort  of  fascina¬ 
tion  for  her.  I’ve  told  her  things  about 
that  man — things  that  I  can  prove — that 
would  have  made  her  heave  an  inkstand  at 
my  head  and  call  me  all  sorts  of  names  if 
she  cared  for  him.  I  did  it  on  purpose  to  see 
how  she  reall>  felt,  and  half  expecting  all  of 
the  time  to  hav’e  her  jump  up  and  tell  me  to 
go  and  say  them  to  his  face.  But  she  didn’t.” 

Mr.  Satterlie  rolled  his  cheroot  between 
his  teeth  and  looked  at  me  thoughtfully. 
“What* would  you  have  done  if  she  had?” 
“I'd  have  gone  and  done  it.  In  fact, 
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I’ve  about  made  up  my  mind  to  do  it  any¬ 
way.  As  he’s  a  German  and  claims  to  be  a 
man  of  birth,  he’d  probably  challenge  me. 
In  that  case  I’d  strain  a  point  and  take  him 
on,  trusting  to  Dieu  el  le  Droit  to  shoot  a 
hole  in  him.  There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  much 
else  to  do.” 

Mr.  Satterlie’s  blue  eyes  kindled  for  an 
instant;  then  he  shook  his  head  and  threw 
his  cheroot  into  the  fireplace. 

“There’s  nothing  in  that,  my  boy,”  said 
he.  “I  know  all  about  this  man.  Von 
Reibnitz.  I’ve  looked  him  up,  both  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  out  in  the  Pacific.  His  title  to 
nobility  is  right  enough;  he’s  the  Count 
Konrad  Von  Reibnitz  and  his  family  is  an 
old  one.  You’ve  never  seen  him,  have 
you?” 

“No,”  I  answered. 

“I  have — and  I  tell  you  he’s  some  man. 
If  you  were  to  do  what  you  say  he’d  make 
you  feel  like  a  fool.” 

“How?”  I  asked. 

Mr.  Satterlie  shrugged.  “He’s  so  quiet 
and  polite.  He’s  more  than  quiet.  He’s  a 
silent  man.  You  can  see  his  thoughts  brim¬ 
ming  up  and  swelling  under  you  and  around 
you — just  like  running  out  before  a  typhoon 
— but  they  never  comb.  There’s  never  any 
water — any  loose  water — on  deck,  you 
imderstand.  He  gives  you  a  sort  of  mental 
heave  and  then  drops  you  into  the  trough. 
At  least,  that’s  the  way  he  affected  me. 
He’s  got  insides  to  his  head  as  well  as  to  his 
body.  He’s  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  my 
boy.” 

“You  seem  to  know  a  good  deal  about 
him,”  I  observed. 

“I  know  all  about  him,”  answered  Mr. 
Satterlie.  “On  his  father’s  side  the  family  is 
of  the  older  Bavarian  nobility,  and  his 
mother  was  English:  the  Honorable  Helen 
Maddock.  He  had  to  leave  Europe  for 
some  woman  scrape  which  was  followed  by  a 
duel  in  which  he  killed  the  Baron  Hartz- 
mann,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  his  father. 
The  popular  sentiment  was  very  strong 
against  young  Von  Reibnitz,  so  he  cleared 
out  to  the  Pacific  and  got  a  position  in  the 
trading  house  of  Muller  and  Lefferts,  in 
Sydney.  He  made  a  number  of  voyages  in 
their  vessels,  studied  navigation,  and  finally 
got  command  of  one  of  the  company’s 
schooners.  About  a  year  later  they  sacked 
him — for  some  reason  which  I  haven’t  been 
able  to  learn — when  he  got  a  job  with  a 
rival  concern.  They  soon  got  enough  of 


him,  too.  One  of  my  skippers.  Captain 
Saltonstall,  who  is  herein  port  now,  tells 
me  that  Von  Reibnitz  has  a  very  bad  reputa¬ 
tion  for  his  behavior  with  natives.  You’ve 
never  met  old  Saltonstall,  have  you?” 

“No,”  I  answered. 

“Well,  if  you  knew  him  you  could  appre¬ 
ciate  what  it  means  when  he  knocks  any¬ 
body.  He’s  about  the  kindest,  gentlest  old 
dear  that  ever  lived.  Rather  reminds  you 
of  a  faithful  old  high-bred  Hambletonian 
horse — too  tender-hearted  to  flick  his  tail 
at  a  fly.  He’s  a  gentleman.  When  I  asked 
him  about  Von  Reibnitz  he  hemmed  and 
hawed  and  said  he’d  never  seen  the  man 
but  had  heard  that  he  was  a  smart  skipper, 
a  very  successful  trader.  But  when  I  told 
him  that  I  was  making  these  inquiries  be¬ 
cause  my  daughter  had  met  the  man  in 
Honolulu  and  was  determined  to  marry 
him,  that  fetched  him  and  he  opened  up  and 
told  me  some  tales  he’d  heard  of  Von  Reib¬ 
nitz  which,  if  true,  would  class  him  as  about 
the  biggest  scoundrel  unhung.” 

“Have  you  told  them  to  Coline?”  I  asked. 

“Yes.  I  told  her,  too,  about  what  you 
heard  of  him  in  Samoa — that  ugly  business 
of  the  missionary’s  daughter.” 

“What  did  she  say?” 

Mr.  Satterlie  shrugged  and  pushed  out 
his  under  lip. 

“She  seemed  rather  to  enjoy  hearing  it  all. 
When  I’d  got  pumped  out  she  asked  for 
more.  There’s  no  accounting  for  the  female 
point  of  view.” 

We  were  both  silent  for  a  moment. 

“You  know,  sometimes  the  best  of  women 
are  often  attracted  by  the  worst  men,”  he 
went  on ;  “sort  of  effort  on  the  part  of  human 
nature  to  strike  an  average,  I  suppose. 
Otherwise  society  would  be  comp>osed  of 
angels  and  devils  as  the  result  of  natural 
selection.  However,  I  don’t  intend  that 
my  little  girl  shall  sacrifice  herself  for  the 
sake  of  the  moral  equilibrium  of  the  world.” 

“How  are  you  going  to  prevent  it?”  I 
asked.  “Coline  swears  that  she’s  going  to 
marry  this  brute.  You  know  what  a  will 
she’s  got.” 

Mr.  Satterlie’s  eyes  narrowed  and  he 
leaned  back,  chewing  at  the  end  of  his  che¬ 
root. 

“It’s  going  to  take  some  doing,”  he  ad¬ 
mitted.  “The  worst  of  it  is  I’ve  got  to  go 
east  on  the  first.” 

“Why  not  take  her  with  you?” 

“What’s  the  use?  Von  Reibnitz  would 
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follow.  Besides,  I’ve  got  a  better  plan.” 
He  looked  at  me  thoughtfully,  and  although 
he  did  not  actually  smile,  the  lines  of  humor 
around  his  eyes  showed  that  he  was  secretly 
amused  at  something  which  was  passing  in 
his  mind.  “I’m  going  to  ship  her  off  for  a 
long  cruise  with  old  Saltonstall,”  said  he. 

“What - ?” 

“Just  so;  and  you  must  go  too,  my  boy.” 

“What  in  the  dickens  are  you  talking 
about?”  I  demanded. 

Mr.  Satterlie’s  grin  found  its  way  to  the 
surface.  It  did  not  strike  me  that  there  was 
anything  to  grin  about,  but  I  had  a  lot  of 
confidence  in  this  sane  and  hearty  ex- 
sailorman,  so  I  merely  sat  tight  and  waited 
for  him  to  explain  himself. 

“Don’t  look  so  scared,  son,”  said  he,  and 
his  clear  blue  eyes  twinkled  at  me.  “Old 
Saltonstall  and  I  have  got  the  whole  thing 
nicely  framed  up.  I’ve  doped  out  this  game 
by  quite  a  number  of  moves.”  He  leaned 
forward,  dropping  his  big  elbows  on  the  rim 
of  the  desk  and  clasping  his  strong,  muscular 
hands. 

“Look  here.  Jack,”  said  he,  “all  of  this 
business  is  going  to  take  some  doing,  as  I 
said  before.  Coline  is  really  very  fond  of 
you,  and  I  want  you  to  marry  her  because 
I  like  you — oh,  sit  still — there’s  no  use  in 
arching  your  neck.  I  know  that  you  love 
the  little  girl  more  than  anybody  in  the 
world  does,  except  myself.  I  can  tell  you, 
son,  that  the  night  she  was  born  I  cried  more 
than  she  did — and  it  gave  me  the  jolt  of  my 
life,  because  I  didn’t  know  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  to  me.  But  let  me  tell  you,  son,  that 
when  I  poked  my  little  finger  at  that  new¬ 
born  kiddie  and  her  little  hand  gripped  it 
and  clung  to  it — and  she  opened  those  little 
baby-blue  eyes  and  blinked  up  at  me,  some¬ 
thing  happened - ” 

He  jumped  up  and  spat  out  his  cheroot, 
then  blew  his  nose — “She  was  red  and  raw, 
and  looked  like  one  of  these  little  fledgling 
sparrows  that  you  find  on  the  sidewalk  in 
the  spring;  but  she  looked  all  right  to  me. 
I  lik^  her  from  the  start — ”  he  turned  on 
me  with  a  sort  of  savage  violence — “and 
do  you  think  now  that  Von  Reibnitz  is  going 
to  get  her?  Son,  I’d  slaughter  him  first.” 

I  gaped  at  him.  This  passion  in  his  voice 
was  like  a  squall  out  of  a  clear  sky. 

Then  he  laughed  a  bit  and  the  tension 
relaxed. 

“I’ve  got  twenty  vessels  at  sea,”  he  said, 
“six  schooners,  five  steam  freighters,  three 


iron  sailing-ships,  and  half  a  dozen  Sound 
coasters.  The  Sabbath  Day  has  been  fitting 
out  as  a  yacht  for  the  last  three  weeks,  and 
I  told  the  Union  bunch  that  if  the  work 
wasn’t  finished  in  a  month  they  could  count 
on  losing  my  trade.  They  wanted  three 
months,  but  they  gave  in;  and  I  tell  you. 
son,  you  can’t  spit  aboard  her  without 
hitting  a  workman.  Coline  and  old  Salton¬ 
stall  and  you  are  going  off  for  a  \-oyage  of 
indefinite  length.” 

I  considered  this  proposition  for  a  few 
moments  in  silence  while  Satterlie  watched 
me  through  a  cloud  of  smoke.  Presently  I 
asked: 

“Where  are  you  going  to  send  us?” 

“To  the  South  Seas.  You  may  be  gone 
six  months — possibly  a  year.” 

“But  as  soon  as  she  comes  of  age.  Coline 
will  insist  on  being  allowed  to  come  home,” 
I  objected. 

“Then  she  will  insist  in  vain,”  Satterlie 
answered  coolly.  “Captain  Saltonstall  shall 
have  orders  to  call  at  about  fifty  different 
islands  scattered  pretty  well  over  the  South 
Pacific,  but  none  of  them  on  any  line  of 
transportation .  Y ou  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
ashore  every  few  days.  Strictly  speaking, 
it’s  kidnapping,  I  suppose — ”  he  grinned— 
“but  Coline  would  never  go  to  the  length  of 
bringing  a  criminal  suit  against  her  father, 
and  she  is  very  fond  of  the  skipjjer.  Of 
course,  she  has  no  idea  of  how  long  she’s 
going  to  be  shipped  off  for.  She  thinks  it’s 
merely  for  a  voyage  out  to  Australia,  and 
has  probably  made  up  her  mind  to  give  you 
the  slip  out  there  and  come  back  on  a  liner.” 

“Where  is  Von  Reibnitz  now?”  I  asked. 

“In  the  East,  I  believe.” 

“Has  he  got  any  money  aside  from  what 
he  earns?”  I  asked. 

“I  don’t  think  so.  That’s  the  worst  of  it, 
because,  you  see,  as  soon  as  she  comes  of 
age  Coline  will  inherit  about  a  million  from 
her  mother’s  father,  who  died  five  years  ago. 
Von  Reibnitz  knows  this  and  it  makes  him 
all  the  keener.  He  also  know’s,  as  everybody 
does,  that  I’ve  set  my  heart  on  seeing  you 
and  Coline  married.  Your  father  was  my 
dearest  friend,  and  you  are  just  like  him. 
You  are  the  only  man  living  to  whom  I 
would  entrust  my  little  girl,  and  I  would 
trust  her  with  you  anywhere  and  under  any 
circumstances.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Satterlie,”  I  said,  won¬ 
dering  a  little  at  the  peculiar  intensity  of  his 
voice  and  the  sudden  piercing  expression 
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of  his  frosty  blue  eyes.  He  leaned  over 
quickly,  and  dropped  his  strong  hand  on  my 
shoulder. 

“Just  remember  that  always,  whatever 
happens,  Jack,  my  boy,”  said  he,  in  a  more 
than  usually  resonant  bass. 

CHAPTER  II 

CAPTAIN  GLASS-OF-FASHION 

The  following  day  Mr.  Satterlie  took  me 
down  to  the  Union  Iron  Works  to  look  over 
the  schooner  and  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Captain  Saltonstall. 

“You’ll  find  the  skipper  and  the  mate  an 
amusing  team.  Jack,”  said  Mr.  Satterlie 
as  we  were  on  our  way.  “The  mate  is  a 
canny  Scot  named  Whistler,  who  claims  to 
be  the  laird  of  some  few  acres  of  gorse  and 
stones  in  the  ‘Auld  Countrie.’  He  owns  a 
big  ranch  up  in  the  Saskatchewan  which  is 
run  by  a  younger  brother,  and  I  imagine  he 
is  very  well  off.  He’s  a  splendid  seaman.” 

When  we  reached  the  Iron  Works  we 
found  the  mate  alone  aboard  the  schooner, 
the  skipper  having  gone  off  on  some  short 
errand.  Mr.  Whistler  was  a  bony,  muscular 
Scot  with  small,  bright  eyes  which  twinkled 
alertly  from  their  deep  recesses.  Such  of  his 
face  as  was  visible  under  his  ginger-colored 
whiskers  looked  as  if  about  to  peel  from  sun¬ 
burn.  He  was  not  pretty,  yet  looked  safe 
and  effective. 

Mr.  Satterlie  introduced  us,  and  the 
mate’s  first  swift  glance  gave  me  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  having  been  thoroughly  inspected. 

“How  do  you  do,  sir?”  said  the  mate. 
“You  will  be  the  young  gentleman  who 
owns  the  Sayonara,  I  am  thinking.” 

“Yes,”  I  answered;  “do  you  know  her?” 

“Only  a  bowin’  acquaintance,  as  one 
might  say.  She  looks  to  be  a  good  boat, 
though  perhaps  a  bit  too  fine  forward. 
Aweel,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  able  to 
have  one’s  private  yacht  to  sail  about  on. 
This  one  will  no  be  so  bad  when  these  idlin’ 
carpenters  get  through  their  wor-r-k.” 

The  Sabbath  Day  was  a  handsome,  able- 
looking  vessel  of  about  two  hundred  tons. 
Her  lines,  so  far  as  one  could  judge,  did  not 
promise  any  great  speed,  and  she  was  light- 
drafted  for  her  size  and  very  broad  of 
beam.  I  was  looking  over  her  roomy  sweep 
of  deck  when,  happening  to  glance  at  the 
wharf,  I  saw  approaching  a  somewhat  sin¬ 
gular  figure. 


It  was  that  of  a  man  who  looked  to  be 
about  seven  feet  high,  wonderfully  dressed, 
and  striding  along  with  the  pleased  and 
jaunty  self-consciousness  of  a  fop  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  As  he  drew  near  I 
saw  that  his  features  were  lofty  and  impo¬ 
sing,  with  a  high-bridged,  benevolent  nose, 
very  large  and  slightly  protruding  brown 
eyes,  high  cheekbones,  and  a  mouth  which 
was  concealed  by  a  big  iron-gray  mustache 
rakishly  twisted  up  at  the  ends. 

I  guessed  at  once  that  this  must  be  Cap¬ 
tain  Saltonstall,  and  I  stared  at  him,  abso¬ 
lutely  fascinated.  He  had  on  a  black  cuta¬ 
way  coat,  w'ith  a  waistcoat  of  pearl  gray,  and 
a  large  puff  necktie  of  a  neutral  green  held 
by  a  pearl  scarfpin.  His  trousers  were 
rather  light,  bordering  closely  on  being  loud, 
but  of  good  cut  and  material,  freshly  creased 
and  hanging  nicely  about  the  gaitered  tops 
of  his  patent-leather  shoes.  He  had  on  a 
top  hat,  dazzling  to  the  eyes,  suede  gloves 
to  match  his  scarf,  and  swung  a  malacca 
stick  in  a  debonair  fashion  as  he  strode 
briskly  forward. 

I  turned  to  glance  at  Mr.  Satterlie  and 
caught  the  eye  of  the  mate,  which  twinkled 
at  me  like  a  star  on  a  frosty  night,  though 
with  what  significance  I  could  not  have  told. 

Mr.  Satterlie  was  having  a  silent  struggle 
with  his  risibles. 

And  yet  there  was  really  nothing  to 
laugh  at.  Saltonstall  was  undoubtedly  at 
that  moment  the  best-groomed  man  in  San 
Francisco,  and  there  was  not  a  single  note 
in  his  costume  that  was  not  strictly  correct. 
Moreover,  one  saw  at  a  glance  that  his 
clothes  had  been  turned  out  by  a  smart 
tailor,  and  were  undoubtedly  the  best  that 
money  could  buy.  His  beautiful  raiment 
adorned  his  lean,  big-boned  frame  like  the 
plumage  of  a  game-cock  with  feathers  nicely 
pruned  and  not  a  pinion  awry.  » 

But  this  simile  lost  its  aptness  when  one 
glanced  at  that  big,  beaming,  benevolent 
face.  It  was  not  a  red  face,  nor  was  there 
anything  coarse  or  sensual  about  it.  On  the 
contrar>',  it  held  a  sort  of  virtuous  serenity. 
One  did  not  need  to  be  a  student  of  physiog¬ 
nomy  to  see  at  a  glance  that  here  was  one  of 
society’s  grown-up,  innocent,  sweet-na- 
tured  children. 

When  Whistler  spoke  I  felt  like  hitting 
him;  it  seemed  so  unkind.  Captain  Salton¬ 
stall  was  sweeping  aboard  when  he  spoke — 
and  he  spoke  in  that  particular  sort  of  stage- 
whisper  which  carries  farther  than  a  shout. 
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‘‘Look  at  him !”  (his  voice  was  rather  like 
a  saw  which  is  shy  a  dozen  or  odd  teeth.) 
“Look  at  his  clothe’es!  He  is  dressed  with¬ 
out  reference  to  taste  or  exf)ense.” 

‘.‘He  looks  all  right  to  me,”  I  answered. 

Whistler’s  bright,  alert  little  eyes  glit¬ 
tered  at  me  out  of  their  deep  hollows.  I 
wasn’t  very  sure  about  W’histler  and  he 
wasn’t  very  sure  about  me.  VV'e  were  taking 
each  other’s  measure — though  I  must  say 
that  I  think  he  had  “my  number”  in  about 
a  second. 

“He  is  not  at  his  best,”  Whistler  ob¬ 
served.  “The  mon  canna’  drink  wuskey. 
One  drink,  and  all  is  off.  His  eyes  are 
brown,  as  ye  may  have  noticed.  When  a 
mon’s  eyes  are  brown  he  should  not  drink. 
Now  the  skipjjer  has  had  his  dram  with 
the  superintendent  and  that  is  what  is  ma¬ 
king  him  so  coltish.  I  can  always  tell.  He 
lifts  his  feet  higher  and  is  too  polite.” 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
Captain  Saltonstall,  who  came  down  the 
gangplank  in  the  cautious  manner  of  one 
unused  to  such  contraptions.  Or  jjerhaps 
he  was  afraid  of  soiling  his  new  suede  gloves 
on  the  hand-rail,  which  bore  imprints  of  the 
grimy  paws  of  the  workmen. 

“Ha,  Mr.  Satterlie,”  said  he  in  a  deep, 
amphoric  bass,  “how  do  you  do  to-day, 
sir?”  He  shook  hands  wit-h  Mr.  Satterlie, 
then  turned  to  me  with  a  dip  and  swing  to 
his  long,  lean  frame.  “.\nd  you,  sir,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  I  presume?  Delighted  to  make 
your  acquaintance,  sir.  .\nd  how  do  you 
find  the  work  proceeding,  Mr.  Satterlie?” 

“We  were  waiting  for  you  to  go  over  it 
with  us.” 

Mr.  Satterlie  had  certainly  spared  no 
pains  nor  expense  to  make  his  daughter 
comfortable  during  her  compulsory  cruise. 
He  told  me  that  for  some  time  he  had  been 
contemplating  the  conversion  of  the  Sab- 
bath  Day  into  a  yacht  for  his  own  private 
use,  as  she  was  the  easiest  sea-boat  he  had 
ever  sailed  aboard  and  quite  smart  enough 
for  his  requirements. 

When  our  tour  of  inspection  was  finished, 
the  captain  asked  us  to  step  into  his  cabin, 
when,  as  none  of  us  cared  for  stimulants,  he 
ordered  tea,  which  the  steward  brewed  in 
the  Chinese  manner  and  serv’ed  in  the 
double  cups.  Whistler  had  gone  off  about 
some  business,  and  as  we  were  sipping  the 
excellent  tea  I  observed  that  the  captain  was 
studying  me  in  a  kindly  and  unobtrusive 
manner  which  nevertheless  conveyed  the 


impression  of  a  careful  and  searching  scru¬ 
tiny.  I 

This  finally  began  to  get  on  my  nerves 
especially  as  nothing  had  yet  been  said 
directly  of  the  object  of  our  pro[)osed  voy¬ 
age.  So  in  the  effort  to  get  some  idea  of 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind  I  presently 
asked: 

“What  are  you  going  to  say.  Captain, 
when  Miss  Satterlie  demands  that  she  be 
allowed  to  go  her  own  way — which  she  cer¬ 
tainly  will  as  soon  as  she  discovers  the  real 
object  of  the  voyage?” 

He  looked  so  distressed  that  I  was  almost 
sorry  that  I  had  put  the  question.  His 
big  brown  eyes,  which  were  slightly  mottled 
with  lighter  hazel  spots  in  the  iris,  bulged 
at  me  with  a  pained  expression., 

“Ah,  Mr.  Hamilton,”  said  he  in  a  hollow 
and  lugubrious  bass,  “you  must  be  a  mmd- 
reader.  In  fact,  I  have  been  thinking  of 
that  very  matter.  Miss  Satterlie  is  a  veiy 
high-spirited  as  well  as  uncommonly  charm¬ 
ing  young  lady,  and  often  I  find  myself  won¬ 
dering  if  my  resolution  will  be  sufficient  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  of  my  employer 
and  old  friend,  Mr.  Satterlie.  We  can  only 
hop)e  that  she  may  not  be  too  severe  upon  us.’’ 

“If  I  know  anything  about  my  daughter,” 
said  Satterlie  with  rather  a  malicious  grin, 
“she  will  make  you  feel  like  a  yaller  dog.” 

Salstonstall  groaned  like  a  wind-broken 
horse. 

“How  about  myself?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  you’ll  wish  you’d  choked  when  you 
were  a  baby.” 

“You’re  jolly  encouraging,”  I  protested. 
“That’s  not  the  way  you  talked  yesterday.” 

“Well,  it’s  up  to  you,  son.  If  you  can’t 
manage  to  cut  out  Von  Reibnitz  when 
you’ve  got  her  all  to  yourself”  (he  and  the 
captain  exchanged  a  swift,  almost  furtive, 
look),  “then  we’re  cooked,  I  suppose.  Let’s 
hope  that  Von  Reibnitz  may  get  himself 
jailed  or  hanged  or  something  in  the  mean¬ 
while.”  ^ 

“From  what  I  have  heard  of  the  man,’’ 
boomed  Salstonstall,  “that  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble.”  He  stared  at  me  owlishly.  “You 
must  know,  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  painful  for  me  to  lend  myself  to  this 
performance,  which  after  all  is  little  better 
than  kidnapping.  It  is  only  through  the 
horror  inspired  by  the  thought  of  that  ex¬ 
quisite  and  charming  young  lady  sacrificing 
herself  to  such  a  ruffian  as  I  know  this  Von 
Reibnitz  to  be  that  I  have  consented  to 
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carry  out  her  father  s  wishes.  Mr.  Satterlie 
assures  me  that  he  would  prefer  to  see  his 
daughter  drowned  rather  than  married  to 
Von  Reibnitz.” 

“Does  Mr.  Whistler  know  about  the 
scheme?”  I  asked. 

“He  shares  our  confidence  in  full.” 

“What  does  he  think  about  it?” 

“At  first  he  flatly  refused  to  have  any  part 
in  the  business  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
legally  criminal.  He  has  not  yet  actually 
consented  and  is  inclined  to  be  disagreeable 
when  the  sub^t  is  mentioned;  but  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  when  the  time  comes  for 
^  sailing  he  will  serve,  though  under  protest. 

I  have  told  him  that  he  must  give  me  a 
positive  answer  by  Monday,  as  in  the  event 
of  his  refusing  I  shall  have  to  secure  the 
services  of  another  mate.” 

“You  don’t  need  to  do  that,”  I  answered. 
“I  hold  a  master’s  certificate  and  can  act  as 
mate.  The  fewer  mixed  up  in  the  business 
the  better.” 

Again  there  passed  between  Mr.  Satterlie 
and  the  captain  that  quick,  furtive  look 
which  had  already  puzzled  me. 

“That  would  scarcely  do.  Jack,”  said  Mr. 
Satterlie.  “There’s  no  doubt  of  your  abil¬ 
ity,  of  course,  but  Captain  Saltonstall  would 
feel  more  at  ease  with  a  professional.” 

“Oh,  just  as  you  like,”  I  answered,  rather 
huffed. 

We  left  shortly  after,  Mr.  Satterlie  going 
to  the  club  to  play  billiards  and  I  to  call  on 
Coline. 

CHAPTER  III 

IS  WHICH  COLINE  LAUGHS  AT  THE  CAGE 

Until  quite  recently  I  had  not  seen  Coline 
for  five  .years,  as  I  had  spent  three  of  these 
in  Europe  and  the  last  two  on  my  voyage 
around  from  England  aboard  the  schooner 
yacht  which  I  had  bought  there.  During 
this  time  she  had  matured  from  a  head¬ 
strong  child,  with  an  impudent,  pug-nosed 
face  and  a  violent  disposition,  into  a  deli¬ 
ciously  molded  woman  of  tantalizingly  se¬ 
ductive  figure,  and  a  face  that  troubled  the 
dreams  of  all  the  young  bucks  in  town — 
and  a  good  many  of  the  older  ones. 

I  would  not  say  that  Coline  was  a  flirt — 
she  had  too  much  heart  for  that;  but  barring 
the  flirt’s  heartless  indifference  to  the  un¬ 
happiness  she  might  cause,  she  came  pretty 
near  it.  She  glowed  and  vibrated  in  the 


warmth  of  admiration,  and  it  was  irresistible 
for  her  to  entice. 

That  trait  so  rare  in  women,  a  strong 
sense  of  kindly  humor  (which  she  had  in¬ 
herited  from  her  father,  who  loved  heroearlv 
to  death),  was  the  saving  of  many  a  man’s 
peace  of  mind,  because  few  men  like  to  be 
amusing  without  any  such  intention  on  their 
part.  Coline  had  laughed  many^  an  ar¬ 
dently  foolish  swain  back  into  his^nses. 

Another  saving  grace  was  that  while  she 
might  entice  she  never  promised  anything 
— and  the  man  who  takes  things  for  granted 
with  a  pretty  woman  is  always  entitled  to 
a  slap  of  the  foot.  Coline  loathed  the 
methods  of  the  modern  “piazza  squeezer.” 
She  loved  to  kiss  and  pet  her  father,  but  no¬ 
body  else  had  ever  kissed  her;  and  unless  a 
•  man  was  a  fool  he  knew’  that  nobody  ever 
"could  until  it  pleased  her  to  give  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  her  nature  in  heaping  handfuls. 

Besides  all  of  this.  Coline  had  an  unusual 
quantity  of  sound,  sane  common  sense  and 
a  great  supply  of  natural  kindliness,  and 
that  wonderful  quality  of  sympathetic  in¬ 
terest  in  such  lives  as  happened  to  touch 
hers.  I  don’t  think  that  she  was  possessed 
of  much  imagination  (fortunate  girl),  but 
she  had  powerful  instincts  which  scorned 
the  effort  of  analysis. 

However,  these  are  not  always  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  too  much,  as  we  shall  see. 

When  she  greeted  me  she  began  to  laugh. 
When  .Coline  laughed  she  threw  back  her 
head  and  half-closed  her  eyes  and  gurgled 
in  her  creamy  throat,  then  stopped  suddenly 
and  looked  at  one  with  a  serious,  surprised 
expres.«ion  as  if  to  say:  “What  in  the  world 
are  you'  laughing  at?”  This  time  I  said  it 
for  her. 

“It’s "so  funny,”  she  explained,  “dear  old 
Dad  boxing  us  up  on  the  Sabbath  Day— like 
a  pair  of  canary  birds  that  he  is  trying  to 
mate.  I’ll  peck  you  on  the  head.  Jack.” 

“You  may  start  now,  if  you  like,”  I  an¬ 
swered.  “It  doesn’t  need  the  Sabbath 
Day:’ 

“Perhaps  I’d  better,”  she  answered. 
“When  are  we  going  to  sail?” 

“Some  few  days  l^fore  you  come  of  age," 
I  answered.  “I’m  not  bothering  much 
about  the  start  so  long  as  we  manage  to 
beat  the  pistol.  It’s  the  finish  that’s  dis¬ 
turbing  my  rep>ose.” 

Coline  laughed  again,  then  said:  “I  like 
you.  Jack.  I’ll  make  a  small  bet  that  I’ll 
like  you  even  better  before  we  get  back.” 
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“I’ll  raise  you  a  stack  of  blues — and 
there’s  no  doubt  about  my  having  them — 
that  you’ll  hate  me  like  the  devil  before  we 
look  at  the  Golden  Gate  from  the  west¬ 
ward,”  I  answered.  “You  are  going  to  be 
kidnapped,  Coline.  It’s  only  fair  to  warn 
you.  Good  old  Saltonstall  is  having  a  fit 
about  it.” 

“The  old  dear,”  said  Coline.  “Don’t  you 
love  him?” 

“None  of  that  elixir  to  spare,”  I  answered, 
sadly. 

“You’re  getting  rather  rakish  yourself. 
Jack.”  She  gave  me  one  of  those  intent 
looks  which  made  her  resemble  her  father 
I  so  strongly.  “How  many  Japanese  sweet- 
.  If  hearts?” 

V  f  “Ashamed  to  say.  Besides,  I  didn’t  go 
\  there.  Why  Japanese  girls,  when  there  are 
\  always  a  lot  of  things  to  be  done  aboard?” 

!  “What  sort  of  things?” 

“Necessary  things — such  as — ”  I  hesi¬ 
tated. 

'  “Such  as  what?” 

“Well — entertaining,  mostly.  You  see, 
I  had  a  lot  of  letters — and  a  rattling  good 
cook.” 

“Did  you  entertain  many  ladies?”  asked 
Coline  demurely. 

“Quite  a  number — but  never  en  tite-d- 
tiU” 

“Anchorite!” 

“No,  anchor  light.  You  see,  I  never 
wanted  to  risk  getting  run  down.” 

“Old  fraud.  I’ll  bet  you  had  some  wilder 
nights  on  your  yacht  in  port  than  you  ever 
hid  at  sea.” 

“Well,”  I  admitted,  “once  when  I  gave 
a  dinner  party  to  some  Russian  officers  we 
had  to  knock  open  the  freeing  jwrts.  How¬ 
ever,  I  did  not  get  drunk  myself.” 

“Virtuous  youth.  Did  you  ever  do  any¬ 
thing  that  you  were  ashamed  of,  Jack?” 

“Oh,  yes.  I  was  rather  ashamed  the 
other  day  when  I  rapped  Von  Reibnitz. 
Tell  me.  Coline,  are  you  really  in  love  with 
him?” 

“Now  there  you  go  again,”  said  Coline, 
plaintively.  “Why  do  you  suppose  I  want 
to  marry  him?  Because  I  hate  him?” 

“No;  because  he  has  infatuated  you.” 

“Then  go  ahead  and  infatuate  me  your- 
^  self,  if  you  are  so  upset  about  it.  You  have 
my  permission  to  try.” 

“Everybody  has  that,”  I  answered,  sadly. 

“Von  Reibnitz  hadn’t.  I’d  been  warned 
Jigamst  him.” 


“No  wonder  he  succeeded,”  I  answered 
with  a  sigh. 

“I  don’t  admit  that  he  has,”  Coline  re¬ 
torted,  “but  he’s  come  nearer  to  it  than  any 
other  man  I  ever  met.  You  don’t  under¬ 
stand,  Jack;  Konrad  is  not  such  a  gory 
pirate  as  you  all  seem  to  think.  There’s  a 
lot  in  his  nature  that  is  really  sweet  and 
lovable.  He’s  been  wild,  no  doubt,  but  he’s 
never  done  anything  treacherous  or  cow¬ 
ardly.” 

“How  do  you  know?”  I  asked,  rather 
vapidly. 

“Because  I  understand  his  nature.  Be¬ 
sides,  a  woman  has  an  instinct  about  such 
things.”  Coline  looked  at  me  and  laughed. 
“Take  my  advice.  Jack,”  said  she.  “The 
next  time  you  fancy  yourself  in  love,  sigh 
less  and  swear  more.” 

“Damn  his  soul — ”  I  began,  but  Coline 
clapp)ed  her  hand  over  my  mouth. 

“Oh,  Jack,”  she  cried,  in  despair,  “I’ll 
never  be  able  to  make  a  successful  lover  of 
you,  my  dear.  That’s  not  at  all  the  way  to 
go  about  it.  Put  your  heart  in  your  work.” 

“But  I  haven’t  any  left  to  put  in  it.” 

“Then  pretend  to  have.  Only  pretend 
terribly  well.  If  you  are  a  good  enough 
pretender  you  can  get  almost  anything 
that  you  want,  because,  you  see,  you’ve  got 
to  be  able  to  fool  yourself  before  you  can 
hope  to  fool  anybody  else.” 

“But  I  don’t  want  to  fool  anybody,”  I 
answered,  “not  even  myself.  I’d  rather  go 
without.” 

Coline  looked  at  me  thoughtfully.  “'I’hen 
if  you  were  very  much  in  love  with  a  woman, 
you  would  never  fool  her  for  the  sake  of 
■  getting  her,  would  you?”  she  asked. 

I  wriggled.  Afterward  when  it  was  too 
late  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  correct 
answer  to  this  question  would  have  been: 
“Perhaps,  if  I  thought  that  she  was  fooling 
herself,”  or  something  of  the  sort.  Most  of 
us  have  our  normal  allowance  of  that  kind 
of  slow-freight  repartee.  But  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  Coline’s  question  struck  me  like  an 
accusation. 

“No,”  I  answered,  with  another  squirm. 
“That  is,  it  would  depend  on  circum¬ 
stances.” 

She  leaned  back  and  laughed.  “Good  old 
Jack,”  said  she,  and  I  felt  even  more  of  a 
fraud,  being  neither  good  nor  old.  “The 
sort  of  wife  that  you  need — if  you  really  do 
need  one,  which  I  am  inclined  to  doubt — 
is  a  great  big  easy-going  dear  like  yourself.” 
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She  looked  at  me  and  laughed,  and  her 
eyes  suddenly  softened.  “Don’t  look  at 
me  like  that,”  said  she,  “unless  you  want 
to  make  me  cry.” 

“I  wish  I  could,”  I  answered. 

“Well,”  she  answered,  pensively,  “per¬ 
haps  you  may,  some  day.” 

I  reached  over  and  took  her  hand.  Co¬ 
line  did  not  resist.  I  would  have  liked  it 
better  if  she  had,  because  that  would  have 
shown  that  she  felt  something.  Instead, 
she  let  it  lie  in  my  paw  a  good  deal  as  chil¬ 
dren  sometimes  do  when  you  are  trying  to 
explain  something  which  happens  to  interest 
them. 

“Look  here.  Coline,”  I  said,  “a  man 
doesn’t  have  to  belong  to  the  turtle  breed 
because  he  happ>ens  to  move  slowly.  I’ll 
bet  that  I  do  more  thinking  in  twenty-four 
hours  than  you  do  in  a  month - ” 

“  ‘Thought  is  quicker  than  action,’  ” 
she  interrupted,  “but  if  you  were  to  sit  in  a 
cave  and  think  for  a  hundred  years  it 
wouldn’t  make  as  much  impression  on  the 
surrounding  landscape  as  a  charge  of  dyna¬ 
mite.  You  think  too  much.  Jack.  You  sit 
and  smoke  and  think,  and  sail  around  on 
your  yacht  and  think — and  think — and 
think — but  what  have  you  ever  actually 
done?  I  am  telling  you  all  this  for  your  own 
good.  Some  day  you  will  want  something 
terribly  badly.  Just  now  you  happen  to 
think  that  you  want  me,  but  you  really 
don’t,  deep  down  in  the  bottom  of  your 
heart - ” 

“That  will  do,”  I  answered.  “You  don’t 
know  any  more  about  my  heart  than  you  do 
about  your  own.  I  came  up  here  to  tell  you 
something,  but  now  I’m  not  going  to  do  it. 
You  are  quick-minded,  Coline,  but  you 
really  haven’t  got  much  grown-up  sense.” 

Coline  nodded. 

“I  know  it,”  she  answered.  “.\nd  I  like 
to  hear  you  say  so.  Jack.  What  must  I  do 
to  get  it?” 

“Get  older,”  I  answered.  “The  trouble 
with  you  is  that  you  were  not  born  long 
enough  ago.  However,  let  us  hope  that 
time  may  remedy  that.” 

“A  good  time  might  help  a  lot.”  said 
Coline.  (She  was  always  quick  at  that 
sort  of  tea-house  talk  which  most  men  de¬ 
spise.)  “Do  you  think  that  we  shall  have  it 
when  I  am  kidnapped.  Jack?” 

“I  don’t  believe  so,”  I  answered,  “but 
you  might  get  some  of  that  action  which 
you  appear  to  crave.” 


“Not  with  such  gentle  old  dears  as  Sal- 
tonstall  and  Whistler  and  you,  I’m  afraid. 
Really,  Jack,  it’s  too  absurd  for  Dad  to  ship 
me  off  like  this.  I  have  given  Konrad  my 
promise  and  I  mean  to  keep  it,  and  all  that 
Dad  can  do  is  to  delay  the  game  a  little. 
I’ll  take  the  first  steamer  back  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  marry  Konrad  the  day  that  I 
land  Personally  I  don’t  object  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  voyage,  as  I  like  the  sea,  and  my 
best  chum,  Evelyn  Stall,  lives  in  Sydney. 
I  wish  that  I  could  make  a  match  between 
you  two,”  she  concluded  pensively. 

“Where  is  V’on  Reibnitz  now?”  I  asked. 

“In  Chicago,  I  believe.  I  told  him  that 
he  had  better  clear  out  until  my  coming  of 
age,  as  it  makes  Dad  nervous  to  have  him 
standing  off  and  on.  He  says  it  reminds 
him  of  a  shark  waiting  for  a  boat  to  upset.” 
She  laughed.  “I  suppose  you  think  I’m 
horribly  undutiful.” 

“I  think  that  you’re  pretty  ungrateful,” 
I  answered,  wearily.  “Think  what  a  de¬ 
voted  father  yours  has  been.” 

“No  girl  ever  had  a  sweeter.  But  he 
doesn’t  understand.  Jack,  and  neither  do 
you.  You  both  regard  Von  Reibnitz  as  a 
sort  of  sea-going  desperado,  and  he’s  nothing 
of  the  sort.  He  is  a  very  polished  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman,  and  of  noble  blood 
on  both  sides  of  his  family.  If  he’s  been 
wild,  why,  then  so  have  lots  of  men.  Any¬ 
how,  I’d  rather  catch  one  wild  and  tame 
him  than  have  one  that  could  never  be 
anything  but  tame - ” 

“It’s  time  for  me  to  go,”  I  said,  rising. 

“Don’t  be  sore.  Jack;  I  wasn’t  thinking 
of  you  when  I  spoke.” 

“You  never  do  think  of  me.  .Au  revoir, 
my  dear.” 

CHAPTER  IV 

THE  RELUCTANT  KIDNAPPERS 

Mr.  Satterlie  left  for  the  East  a  few  da>'s 
later;  and  after  he  had  gone  I  spent  my 
time  rather  aimlessly,  lunching  and  dining 
frequently  with  Coline  and  her  aunt,  hang¬ 
ing  about  the  club,  and  drifting  down  quite 
often  to  the  Union  Iron  Works  for  a  chat 
with  old  Saltonstall.  He  seemed  to  take 
pleasure  in  my  society,  and  we  went  out 
together  a  good  deal. 

On  these  occasions  the  captain  played  his 
rdle  of  elderly  exquisite  with  a  gusto  which 
it  was  a  delight  to  observe,  and  I  was  quick 
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to  discover  that  he  liked  to  be  considered 
^  a  bit  of  a  heart-breaker,  though  a  more  inno¬ 
cent  old  squire  of  dames,  so  far  as  actual  be¬ 
havior  was  concerned,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  find. 

Another  thing  which  I  discovered  to  my 
amusement  was  that  crabbed  old  Whistler, 
in  his  secret  heart,  was  inordinately  proud  of 
his  skipper,  though  he  would  have  been 
roasted  over  a  slow  fire  rather  than  ac¬ 
knowledge  it.  Whistler’s  father,  I  learned, 
had  been  a  weaver  of  Aberdeen,  and  his 
brother  a. tailor  of  Edinburgh.  Whistler 
knew  good  stuffs  and  advised  carefully  with 
the  skipper  in  the  selection  of  samples.  It 
was  a  curious  sight  to  watch  the  two,  skip¬ 
per  and  mate  of  a  trading-schooner,  sitting 
at  the  saloon-table,  ankle  deep  in  shavings, 
arguing  over  a  litter  of  fashion-plates  and 
samples. 

My  own  advice  was  often  anxiously 
sought  and  eagerly  weighed,  though  Whis¬ 
tler  would  invariably  end  by  disparaging  it, 
this  through  so  ill-concealed  a  jealousy  as 
to  have  been  amusing  but  for  a  certain 
pathos.  He  loved  to  watch  us  sally  forth 
together,  but  would  never  accept  any  invita¬ 
tion  of  mine  to  accompany  us. 

“Y’  are  both  too  overdressed,”  he  would 
say.  “I  would  only  be  callin’  attentions 
to  your  defeeciencies  o’  quiet  taste.” 

“Oh,  come,  Mr.  Whistler,”  Saltonstall 
f  would  expostulate,  “what  can  possibly  be 
I  out  of  taste  in  this  granite-colored  cutaway 
j  and  dove-colored  spats  and  tie  and  gloves? 

'  It  seems  to  me  to  possess  a  quiet  elegance 
^  quite  removed  from  any  attempt  at  an  ultra 
^  tfect.  Don’t  you  think  so.  Jack?” 

“It  looks  all  right  to  me,”  I  would  an¬ 
swer,  “but  of  course  Mr.  Whistler  inherits 
a  fine  critical  instinct  from  several  genera¬ 
tions  of  producers  of  fabrics.  I  think  that 
we  had  better  be  guided  by  his  judgment.” 

Such  a  remark  as  that  never  failed  to 
fetch  him.  He  would  stuff  his  short  briar, 
I  light  it,  scowl  at  the  heap  of  tailor’s  rubbish 
I  for  a  moment,  and  observe: 
t  “I  wouldna’  go  so  far  as  to  say  ye  have 
not  both  a  deal  to  learn  in  the  matter  o’ 
dress.  For  instance,  that  coat  o’  Mister 
Haniilton’s  is  of  uncommon  p)oor  stuff — 
considerin’  always  the  price  that  he  no 
.  doubt  paid  for  it.  And  as  for  the  skipp>er, 

■i^  this  suit  he  is  wearin’  is  quite  in  keepin’ 

r  for  a  horse-race  or  a  dog-fight  or  such  places 

I  as  no  doubt  the  two  of  ye  frequent  when 

I  y’  are  off  speerin’  around  the  town.  Well — 


let  it  pass.  When  a  mon  is  most  of  his  life 
at  sea  he  is  too  prone  to  grow  weed  and 
barnacles.  After  all,  we  are  creatures  o’  the 
land  and  have  neither  gills  nor  webby  feet. 
But  befor’  ye  go  up  town  ye  had  better  give 
your  troosies  to  Hop  Singh,  as  the  fule  has 
not  ironed  them  directly  on  the  crease.” 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  sort  of  fun  I  had 
with  these  two  men,  who  were  both  such 
children  ashore  and  (as  I  found  out  later) 
such  giants  at  sea. 

None  of  us  ever  referred  to  the  object  of 
our  cruise;  no  doubt  each  of  us  felt  rather 
ashamed  of  it  from  his  own  particular  point 
of  view.  Saltonstall  hated  the  whole  thing 
like  poison  and  was  doing  his  best  to  forget 
it  until  the  time  came  to  sail.  Whistler 
hated  it  more  on  account  of  his  Scotch  cau¬ 
tion  and  the  idea  that  he  might  be  drawn 
into  some  sort  of  legal  controversy,  than 
for  anything  else.  I  hated  it  because  it  im¬ 
pressed  me  more  each  day  as  futile  and  un¬ 
dignified. 

As  Coline  said,  there  was  something 
shamefully  ridiculous  in  the  idea  of  tiydng 
to  mate  a  man  and  a  woman  as  you  might 
a  pair  of  canary  birds,  by  locking  them  up 
together  in  the  same  cage  and  then  trust¬ 
ing  to  mere  propinquity  and  natural  in¬ 
stincts. 

At  any  rate,  I  managed  to  get  a  good  deal 
of  comfort — and  save  my  self-respect — out 
of  the  idea  that  I  was  going  off  on  this  voyage 
not  as  Coline’s  urgent  suitor,  but  merely  as  a 
companion  and  protector.  And  I  regis¬ 
tered  a  quiet  resolve  not  to  say  one  single 
word  of  love  to  her  until  the  cruise  was  over. 
In  fact,  I  did  rather  intimate  this^to  Salton¬ 
stall,  who  heartily  approved  my  resolu¬ 
tion. 

“You  are  quite  right,  my  dear  fellow,” 
said  he  warmly,  and  his  big  eyes  bulged 
at  me  fairly  brimming  with  benevolence. 
“Lovely  woman  should  never  be  coerced. 
If  we  can’t  win  her  heart  by  chivalrous  and 
unselfish  devotion,  then  so  much  the  worse 
for  us.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Sat- 
terlie  had  repeatedly  assured  me  of  your 
own  high  standards  of  honor  and  delicacy 
that  I  consented  to  be  a  party  to  his  project. 
I  have  now  come  fully  to  understand  that 
his  lofty  estimates  of  your  character  were  not 
exaggerated” — and  he  made  me  a  quaint, 
old-fashioned  bow. 

“There  is  one  particular  feature  about 
the  business  which  sticks  in  my  thrapple,” 
said  I,  dejectedly,  “and  that  is  the  idea  of 
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Miss  Satterlie  being  without  any  female 
companion.  What  if  she  should  be  ill?” 

Saltonstall  looked  very  much  distressed. 
He  nodded  several  times  and  tugged  a 
bristle  or  two  out  of  his  enormous  mus¬ 
tache. 

“There  is  no  doubt  but  that  you  are 
right,”  said  he,  drawing  down  his  bushy 
eyebrows,  “though  I  must  admit  that — eh 
— hem — ”  (he  seemed  to  be  about  to  choke) 
“ha — quite  so — but  what  the  deuce  are  we 
to  do  about  it?  It  is  a  very  uncommon  and 
unconventional  situation — but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  would  be  the  danger  of  this 
female  companion  making  it  highly  em¬ 
barrassing  for  all  of  us.  Even  granted  that  a 
man  were  justified  in  kidnapping  his  own 
daughter  for  the  sake  of  preventing  her  from 
falling  into  the  clutches  of  a  scoundrel  and 
ruining  her  life,  he  would  hardly  be  justified 
in  detaining  against  her  will  some  outside 
person.  The  whole  wretched  affair  is  de¬ 
plorably  irregular.  Well,  well — this  is  an 
odd  world  we  live  in,”  he  finished  with  an 
embarrassed  air,  and  flecked  a  shred  of 
oakum’ from  his  immaculate  trousers. 

As  our  sailing  day  approached  the  f>oor 
skipper  grew  more  and  more  restive,  falling 
into  mo^y  silences  from  w’hich  he  would 
emerge  with  a  sudden  “Ha — ”  and  a  violent 
tug  at  his  mustache.  Whistler  had  grudg¬ 
ingly  consented  to  stick  on,  but  appeared  to 
be  morose  and  fault-finding.  The  work  on 
the  vessel  was  finished  and  the  appoint¬ 
ments  below  decks  were  those  of  a  comforta¬ 
ble,  modern  yacht. 

Going  down  to  the  yard  one  day,  I  was 
astonished  at  the  amount  of  stiiff  being 
loaded  aboard;  not  only  stores  but  bulky 
cases  of  what  appeared  to  be  general  mer¬ 
chandise,  among  which  w'as  a  big  crate  from 
a  dealer  in  sporting  goods.  When  I  ques¬ 
tioned  the  skipper  about  it  he  apf>eared  so 
flustered  that  he  w’as  almost  incoherent. 

“Just  a  few  things  that  we  are  taking  out 
— ah,  in  the  nature  of  a  private  commission 
— a  few  guns  and — ah — equipments  of  vari¬ 
ous  sorts,  you  understand — pardon  me — ” 
He  thrust  his  reddened  face  over  the  hatch 
and  called  down  in  a  voice  quite  different 
from  his  habitually  genial  tones — “Below 
there,  look  sharp  now'  and  get  this  dunnage 
stowed!” 

I  turned  away  with  the  idea  that  the 
worthy  skipper  had  no  doubt  engaged  in  a 
little  private  trading  venture  of  his  own, 
which  after  all  he  might  just  as  well  have 


done,  as  there  was  plenty  of  hold  space  going 
to  waste.  Still,  I  did  not  see  any  reason  for 
his  being  so  embarrassed  about  it.  Had  I 
guessed  what  the  old  innocent  was  really 
up  to,  the  e.xpedition  would  have  seen  its 
finish  then  and  there. 

CH.\PTER  V 

TWO  BETR.WALS  AND  A  SURPRISE 

Coline’s  attitude  rather  surprised  me  also. 
“I’m  really  quite  keen  about  it.  Jack,”  said 
she.  “For  one  thing,  it  will  give  me  a  chance 
to  rest  up  and  regain  the  elasticity  of  youth, 
which  is  getting  badly  stretched  in  supper 
and  theatre  parties.  For  another,  it  will  be 
fun  to  see  how  you  wear  as  a  shipmate. 
Dad  always  says  that  you  never  know  a 
person  until  you’ve  made  a  long  voyage 
together  or  wintered  it  out  together  in  the 
wilderness.  Then,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  you  know  him  too  well,  and  in 
the  hundredth  you  can  never  know  him  well 
enough.  I  wonder  which  it’s  going  to  be. 
Jack?” 

“As  a  rather  poor  gambler,”  I  answered, 
“I’d  advise  you  to  play  the  long  shot.  It’s 
so  much  more  exciting  when  you  win.” 

“But  if  I  lose?” 

“Then  marry  Von  Reibnitz — and  play  a 
whole  lot  longer  one.” 

“Are  you  going  to  make  love  to  me  every 
day?” 

“No.  But  I’m  going  to  love  you  every 
day.” 

Coline  looked  a  little  disturbed.  “I  be¬ 
lieve  I’ll  change  my  mind  and  not  go,”  she 
said. 

“I  W’ish  you  would.” 

“You  do?  Why?” 

“Because  I  think  that  there’s  something 
fishy  about  all  this.  Oh,  look  here,  Coline, 
I’m  going  to  ’fess  up.  No  doubt  your  father 
thinks  that  he  is  acting  for  your  best  inter¬ 
ests,  and  all  of  that,  but  after  all  you’re 
entitled  to  your  rights  as  a  free  agent,  as 
soon  as  you  come  of  age.” 

Coline’s  eyes  op)ened  very  wide.  No  doubt 
my  tone  may  have  been  a  little  brush, 
for  while  talking  to  her  I  suddenly  saw  my¬ 
self  in  the  r61e  of  a  deceitful  sort  of  cad,  and 
I  didn’t  care  for  the  picture.  I  loved  Coline 
with  all  my  heart,  and  as  I  sat  there  listen¬ 
ing  to  her  light-hearted  banter  I  realized 
suddenly  that  I  was  absolutely  incapable 
of  carrying  the  deception  any  farther. 
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“This  voyage  is  all  a  fake,”  I  said.  “The 
scheme  is  to  get  you  aboard  the  Sabbath  Day 
for  a  supposed  run  to  Sydney,  then  sail  you 
around  indefinitely,  for  the  next  six  months 
perhaps,  letting  you  go  ashore  only  at  places 
from  which  there  is  no  regular  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  outer  world.  In  the  meantime 
your  father  no  doubt  hopes  to  shelve  Von 
Reibnitz  in  some  way  or  trusts  in  your  get¬ 
ting  over  your  infatuation  for  him.  So 
there  you  are.  I’ve  gone  and  blown  the 
whole  blooming  conspiracy.” 

For  a  moment  or  two  Coline  stared  at  me 
in  utter  amazement.  Then  she  threw  back 
her  head  and  laughed  as  if  I  had  just  told 
her  the  funniest  joke  in  the  world. 

But  the  next  second  she  was  on  her  feet 
in  front  of  me,  dropped  her  two  hands  on 
my  shoulders,  her  eyes  looking  straight  into 
mine  with  a  curious  mistiness  in  their  blue 
depths. 

“You  are  a  dear.  Jack,”  she  said,  and  I 
noticed  that  her  lips  were  trembling.  “And 
have  you  been  going  around  all  of  this  time 
with  such  a  load  on  your  conscience?” 

“Yes,”  I  answered,  “and  so  have  Salton- 
stall  and  Whistler.  Your  father  skipped  out 
for  the  East  and  left  us  to  squirm.  Anyhow, 
he  seemed  to  think  it  a  bit  of  a  joke.” 

Coline  dropped  her  hands  from  my  shoul¬ 
ders,  flung  herself  back  into  her  chair,  and 
laughed  until  I  began  to  get  a  little  p>eeved. 

“It’s  the  funniest  thing  I  ever  heard,” 
said  she.  “Isn’t  it  just  like  Dad,  the  old 
darling?  And  it’s  just  like  you,  too.  Jack.” 

“To  lose  my  nerve?” 

“No.  Not  to  lose  it.  To  lose  me  first.” 

“You  can’t  lose  something  you  never 
had.” 

“Perhaps.  But  you  can  lose  something 
you’d  hoped  to  have.  Did  you  really  think 
that  in  the  end  you  might  have  got  me. 
Jack?” 

“No,”  I  answered.  “I  never  even  hop)ed 
it,  after  our  talk  the  other  day.  All  I  hoped 
was  that  we  might  manage  to  keep  you  from 
marrying  Von  Reibnitz.” 

“But  what  if  I’d  married  somebody  whom 
you  and  father  and  Captain  Saltonstall 
approved?” 

“In  that  case,”  I  answered,  “there  would 
have  been  a  scramble  among  the  three  of 
us  to  wish  you  all  happiness.” 

Coline  stared  at  me  fixedly.  I  was  watch¬ 
ing  her,  too,  and  as  I  watched  I  saw  a 
st^ge  little  contraction  under  the  creamy 
skin  of  her  throat  and  a  fixed  expression  in 


her  blue  eyes.  The  next  moment  they  filled 
with  tears.  I  w’alked  to  the  window. 

“You — make  me  want  to — cry — ”  said 
a  tremulous  voice  behind  me. 

“Then  go  ahead  and  cry,”  I  answered, 
without  turning. 

Instead  of  acting  on  my  advice  she  began 
to  laugh  again.  But  this  did  not  last  very 
long,  and  presently  she  asked: 

“What  are  you  thinking  about.  Jack?” 

“Nothing  much,”  I  answered. 

“About  me?”  (Another  nervous  laugh.) 

“No.  I  have  started  to  break  myself  of 
that  useless  occupation.  I  am  thinking 
about  myself — wondering  if  I  can  get  the 
yacht  in  commission  and  escape  before  your 
father  returns.” 

“Why?  You  are  not  afraid  of  Dad,  are 
you?” 

“Not  very.  But  I  might  say  things  to 
hurt  his  feelings.” 

“You  couldn’t  do  that.  He  likes  you  too 
much.  You  take  too  much  for  granted. 
Jack — or  not  enough.” 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  at  this 
point  by  a  maid  who  came  into  the  room 
with  a  card.  Coline  glanced  at  it,  smiled, 
and  handed  it  to  me.  It  bore  the  inscripH 
tion: 

Anthony  Saltonstall,  Master  Mariner. 

“Oh,  Lord!”  I  complained. 

“Leave  it  to  me.  Jack,”  said  Coline,  and 
spoke  to  the  maid.  I  looked  out  of  the 
window  until  I  heard  a  stately  tread  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs.  Then  I  turned  and 
watched  Saltonstall  as  he  presented  Coline 
with  a  cluster  of  roses.  She  pinned  them  to 
her  bodice. 

“I  hope  that  I  am  not  intruding — ?”  he 
began. 

“Angels  often  rush  in,”  said  Coline,  “to 
show  fools  how  to  tread” — she  glanced  at 
me  and  her  eyelid  fluttered.  (She  loved  to 
make  the  men  she  liked  feel  as  if  they 
were  mechanical  toys.)  “When  are  we 
going  to  sail?” 

Captain  Saltonstall’s  clothes  looked  sud¬ 
denly  too  large  for  him.  He  seemed  to  draw 
back  into  them  like  a  turtle.  And  you  may 
be  sure  that  none  of  this  was  lost  on  Coline. 
He  cast  me  an  appealing  look,  and  I  turned 
my  back  on  them  both  and  looked  out  of  the 
window.  But  the  captain  did  not  falter. 

“We  are  all  ready  for  sea,”  he  answered, 
“and  as  soon  as  you  wish  to  come  aboard 
we  shall  get  under  way.” 

“Really?”  cried  Coline,  and  clapped  her 
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hands.  “Oh,  I’m  so  glad!  Then  may  I 
come  aboard  to-morrow  night?”  And  she 
looked  up  into  his  suffering  face  like  a  child 
begging  to  be  taken  on  his  shoulder. 

Saltonstall  snorted  like  a  staid  old  thor¬ 
oughbred  horse  who  finds  it  trying  after 
years  of  faithful  domestic  service  when  one 
of  the  younger  children  makes  use  of  his 
tail  as  a  swing. 

I  turned  quickly  to  put  an  end  to  the 
farce.  Since  she  could  no  longer  have  any 
intention  of  going  aboard  the  schooner, 
after  my  betrayal  of  the  plot,  it  seemed 
cruel  and  unnecessary  to  bait  the  poor  old 
skipper. 

Wherefore,  I  turned  to  e.xplain  that  I  had 
turned  traitor  and  that  the  whole  voyage 
was  off,  at  which  information  I  knew  that 
Saltonstall  would  fairly  neigh  with  joy. 
But  when  my  eyes  met  those  of  Coline  the 
expression  which  I  saw  arrested  me,  it  was 
so  fiercely  enjoining  my  silence.  So,  rather 
sulkily,  I  turned  to  the  window  again  while 
Coline  returned  to  her  feline  tormenting  of 
the  captain. 

“Won’t  we  have  a  jolly  voyage!”  said  she. 
“It’s  so  much  nicer  with  just  you  and  Jack 
and  Mr.  Whistler  and  myself  than  if  ^ere 
were  a  lot  of  silly  guests  to  get  on  one’s 
nerves.  They  always  get  quarreling  on  a 
long  voyage,  but  we  could  never  quarrel, 
could  we?” 

“I  hope  not,  my  dear  Miss  Satterlie,” 
answered  Saltonstall,  and  the  “hope”  was 
dragged  out  into  what  resembled  a  moan. 

“When  do  you  think  I  may  count  on  land¬ 
ing  at  Sydney?”  Coline  asked  in  a  limpid 
voice.  “My  dearest  chum  lives  there  and 
I  am  dying  to  surprise  her.” 

“Ah — eh — that  I  am  afraid  will — ha — 
depend  on  various  circumstances,”  Salton¬ 
stall  answered,  miserably.  “You  must  know 
that  there  are  a  few  places  where  your 
father  has  directed  me  to  call.  Of  course, 
the  object  of  this  voyage  is  known  to  us  all, 
my  dear  young  lady,  so  it  is — hem — ha — 
hardly  worth  while  to  equivocate.  Mr. 
Satterlie’s  hope  is  that  the  soft  and  fragrant 
breezes  of  the  Pacific  may — ha — blow  away 
certain  sentiments  w’hich  you  at  present 
entertain  and  which  he  feels  to  be  contrary 
to  your  best  interests.  Although  somewhat 
beyond  my  instructions,  I  feel  it  only  honor¬ 
able  to  inform  you  that  my  orders  from  your 
father  are  that  I  am  to  make  no  haste  in 
reaching  Sydney  unless  you  should — ha — do 
me  the  honor  to  assure  me  of  a  change  of 


determination — or,  at  least  a  change  of  sen¬ 
timent  in  regard  to  your  attitude  toward  a 
certain  person  unnecessary  to  name.  That 
is  to  say,  you  understand — ”  he  maundered 
on — “that  you  no  longer  contemplate  the 
bestowal  of  your  hand  upon  this  party 
whom  your  father  feels  to  be  most  unde¬ 
sirable — hem — ha — ”  and  the  poor  man 
mopp>ed  his  forehead  with  a  snowy  and 
delicately  scented  handkerchief  which  bore 
his  monogram  embroidered  on  one  cor¬ 
ner. 

I  could  have  hugged  the  kind  old  fellow 
for  what  I  knew  he  must  have  considered  as 
a  very  dangerous  lapse  of  duty  to  his  em¬ 
ployer.  He  was  a  man  to  whom  the  strict 
observance  of  instructions  was  firmly  inter¬ 
woven  with  his  own  p>ersonal  honor.  Yet 
here  he  was,  practically  warning  the  girl 
of  what  I  had  just  told  her  in  blunter  lan¬ 
guage. 

Coline  must  have  appreciated  this.  Yet 
she  merely  wanted  to  put  her  power  and 
his  knightly  nature  to  the  test.  To  my  sur¬ 
prise,  however,  she  did  not  follow  up  her 
advantage,  but  merely  said: 

“Of  course,  as  you  say,  we  all  know  the 
real  object  of  the  voyage,  and  so  there  is  no 
use  to  mince  matters.  Papa  wants  to  force 
me  upon  Jack.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  I  interrupted.  “He 
wants  to  keep  you  away  from  Von  Reib- 
nitz.” 

Saltonstall  took  advantage  of  this  diver¬ 
sion  to  make  his  escape.  Breathing  rather 
hard  and  with  one  or  two  smothered  “ha’s,” 
he  straightened  his  long  legs  in  their  beau¬ 
tifully  ironed  trousers  and  bowed. 

“Then  if  you  will  permit  me  to  wish  you 
good-day.  Miss  Satterlie,”  said  he,  “I  shall 
return  to  the  yard  and  see  that  all  is  in 
readiness  for  your  reception  to-morrow 
night.” 

I  looked  expectantly  at  Coline. 

“Very  well.  Captain.  Then  you  may  ex¬ 
pect  us  aboard  to-morrow  evening.  Mr. 
Hamilton  will  call  for  me  and  we  will  slip 
away  like  an  eloping  couple.  Thank  you 
for  telling  me  what  you  have;  it  will  make  it 
much  pleasanter  for  all  of  us.” 

Astonished  as  I  was  at  this  declaration, 
its  effect  on  Saltonstall  was  even  more  pro¬ 
nounced.  His  big  face  actually  contracted 
as  if  from  a  violent  angina.  Even  Coline 
looked  surprised. 

“What  is  the  matter.  Captain  Salton¬ 
stall?”  she  exclaimed.  “You  are  not  ill?” 
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“Ha— h’m — a  slight  indisposition — noth-  third,  I  want  to  see  what  is  going  to  come  of 
ing,  I  assure  you — absolutely  nothing.  Per-  it  all,”  said  Coline, 
mit  me  to  wish  you  good  afternoon — and 

you,  my  dear  Jack.”  CHAPTER  VI 

“What  s  the  game?  I  asked,  as  soon  as 
the  captain  was  out  of  earshot.  in  peril  of  sTTAPifs 

Coline  glanced  at  me  with  an  expression 

of  mock  surprise  on  her  rosy,  dimpling  That  same  afternoon,  before  going  down 
face.  to  the  yard,  I  called  at  my  solicitors’  to  sign 

“Game?”  she  asked,  with  a  rising  inflec-  some  papers  and  give  final  instructions  as  to 
tion.  the  regulation  of  certain  affairs  during  my 

“Yes,”  I  answered  impatiently.  “Why  proposed  absence.  The  firm  had  its  offices 
did  you  tell  him  that  you  were  going?”  in  a  modern  building  occupied  principally  by 

“For  the  simple  reason  that  I  am,”  she  lawyers;  and  as  I  was  leaving  the  premises 
answered  briefly.  of  my  own  legal  advisers  I  came  face  to  face 

“After  what  I’ve  just  told  you?”  I  asked  with  Whistler,  in  the  act  of  emerging  from  a 
incredulously.  door  across  the  corridor  which  bore  the  name 

“Certainly.  To  tell  the  truth.  Jack,  I  of  an  old  shark  notorious  for  his  cleverness 

rather  suspected  that  Dad  had  some  such  in  escaping  the  penalties  of  the  law.  All 

card  up  his  sleeve,  the  dear  old  fox!”  was  fish  (often  dead  and  distinctly  putrid) 

“But  surely  you  don’t  want  to  be  a  pris-  which  came  to  old  Craven’s  net,  though  his 

oner  at  sea  for  the  next  six  months,  do  specialty  was  in  maritime  cases — salvage 

you?  What  do  you  want  to  go  for  any-  claims,  wrecking,  insurance,  barratry, 

how?”  My  eyebrows  went  up  a  little  when  I  met 

“Oh,  for  a  lot  of  reasons.  In  the  first  Whistler  coming  out  of  ffis  lair.  But  if  I  was 

place,  I  promised  Dad  that  I  would.  In  the  surprised,  then  Whistler  was  violently  em- 

second,  it  doesn’t  seem  sportsmanlike  to  barrassed,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  1  took 

take  advantage  of  two  such  innocents  as  advantage  of  his  confusion  to  ask  him  p)oint- 

you  and  poor  old  Anthony.  And  in  the  blank  what  he  was  doing  in  such  a  rotten  shop. 

The  next  instalment  of  “Kidnapping  Coline"  will  appear  in  the  October  number. 


THE  MARGIN  OF  SAFETY 

Two  of  the  most  impressive  sights  of  a  railroad  grading  camp  are  the  marvelous 
alacrity  of  the  men  in  responding  to  the  call  for  dinner  and  their  quickness  in  wrappmg 
themsdves  around  their  grub.  During  construction  of  the  new’  lines  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  in  Kentucky  an  old  farmer  furnished  one  of  the  grading  camps  with  vegetables. 
He  often  arrived  at  the  camp  at  meal- time,  and  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  voracity 
of  the  men.  When  the  call  for  dinner  was  given  every  man  made  a  rush  for  the  table 
and  the  food  disappeared  in  double  quick  time. 

One  day  a  workman  on  his  way  to  the  table  tripped  on  the  root  of  a  tree  and  fell. 
He  lay  all  sprawled  out,  making  no  attempt  to  rise.  The  farmer  in  great  concern 
rushed  to  him. 

“Are  you  hurt,  are  you  hurt?”  he  asked  anxiously. 

“No,”  answer^  the  man. 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  get  up  and  go  to  dinner?” 

“No  use,”  returned  the  other  sadly,  “it’s  too  late  now.” 
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_  TUART  KANE  IJ dki-' 
O  was  a  social  prob- 
lem.  Perhaps  his 
failure  to  realize 
this  fact  w’as  respionsible  for 
the  entire  situation;  but  then  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  particularly  a  boy  of  his  easy¬ 
going,  non-analytic  disposition,  could  not 
be  expected  to  know  that,  certain  super¬ 
ficial  requirements  being  fulfilled,  a  new  boy 
in  any  community  is  a  problem,  and  that, 
after  giving  the  newcomer  an  interval  in 
which  he  can  work  out  his  own  solution, 
the  community  is  very  apt  to  take  a  hand 
in  the  matter. 

When  a  number  of  inducements,  among 
them  the  combination  of  suburban  life  with 
accessibility  to  the  city,  caused  the  Kane 
family  to  take  up  their  abode  in  Linden- 


mi 


hurst,  Mrs.  Kane  had  immediately  arranged 
her  own  social  relations  to  her  satisfaction 
through  the  medium  of  a  long-standing 
friendship  with  one  of  the  older  residents, 
and  Mr.  Kane  had  tom  his  attention  from 
business  long  enough  to  join  the  Country 
Club.  That  left  Stuart. 

His  mother  had  made  an  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  to  adjust  matters  when  they  had 
been  about  two  weeks  in  Lindenhurst 
“Stuart,”  she  had  said,  “Mrs.  Norton  says 
she’ll  have  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  over 
there  for  you  to  meet,  if  you  care  to.” 

“Oh,  no,  tell  her  not  to  bother,”  said  the 
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boy  in  alarm.  “I  can  get  acquainted  with 
the  fellows  over  at  the  Country  Club.” 

“Yes,  but  the  girls — ”  began  his  mother. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  like  girls,”  cut  in  the  boy. 
If  he  had  told  the  exact  truth,  he  would 
have  said  that  he  was  unreservedly  afraid 
of  girls.  That  was  before  he  had  met  the 
exception — but  only  a  day  or  two  before. 

She  was  a  little  thing  with  auburn  curls, 
large  blue  eyes,  and  a  tip-tilted  nose.  She 
did  things  with  her  hands  and  shoulders 
when  she  talked,  and  she  caught  her  under- 
fip  between  her  teeth  and  made  her  eyes 
very  round.  What  appealed  to  him  most 
was  the  fact  that  she  dared  to  wear  pink — 
vivid  pink — with  that  color  hair.  In  his 
heart  of  hearts  he  knew  that  her  mother 
probably  “got  her  up”  and  she  meekly  wore 
anything  she  was  told  to — still  the  effect  was 
audacious,  and,  as  yet,  he  hadn’t  allowed 
himself  to  penetrate  beyond  the  effect. 

He  had  qiet  her  somewhere  back  of  the 
Club  paddock,  trying  to  disengage  pink 
ribbons  from  the  embrace  of  a  barbed-wire 
fence.  A  conversation  had  ensued,  vaguely 
apprehensive  on  her  part — correspondingly 
self-conscious  on  his.  Both  confessed  to 
having  noticed  the  other  “around.” 

“You’re  from  New  York — aren’t  you?” 
she  asked. 

The  boy  admitted  the  fact  and  sustained 
without  annoyance  the  glance  which  was 
an  inventory  and  a  tribute  as  well. 

“I  would  have  known  it  anyway,”  said 
the  girl. 

“Why?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,”  said  the  girl,  “it’s  just  something 
about  you  —  something  almost  —  al¬ 
most - ” 

“What?” 

“Wicked,”  said  the  girl  with  a  faint  smile. 

The  boy  laughed. 

“Every  one  from  New  York  isn’t  wicked,” 
he  said. 

“No,”  she  answered,  “not  every  one.” 

He  laughed  again,  vaguely  pleased  with 
this  new  asp>ect  of  himself. 

“But  what  makes  you  think  I  am?”  he 
pursued.  “Is  it  my  —  er  —  appearance, 
or - ” 

“Perhaps  it’s  a  litUe  your  clothes,  but 
there’s  something  else.” 

“I  don’t  see  what  it  is,”  he  said.  The 
girl  smiled  enigmatically. 

“I  suppose  you  think  it’s  horribly  slow 
here— after - ” 

“Oh,  no,”  he  protested,  a  shade  too  po- 


BUT  BOYS  OF  HIS  OWN  AGE 
REGARDED  HIM  WITH  GREAT 
ADMIRATION. 


litely,  “I  don’t  know  many  of  the  fellows 
yet — but - ” 

“But,  of  course,  they’d  be  rather  dull,” 
she  suggested.  “You’re  sort  of — different.” 

He  didn’t  remember  just  how  it  develop¬ 
ed.  Perhaps  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
didn’t  wish  to  take  the  trouble  to  alter  her 
impression;  perhaps  he  felt  that  he  would 
lose  a  certain  distinction  if  he  did  so,  but 
his  inclination  was  to  accept  her  valuation 
of  himself  and  simply  follow  up  the  threads 
she  had  put  into  his  hands.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  wicked  and 
mildly  superior,  on  that  account,  to  the 
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other  boys  of  Lindenhurst,  particularly 
when  she  confided  to  him  that  she  herself 
found  them  rather  tame  on  occasions. 

Then  he  found  himself  sitting  beside  her 
on  a  fallen  log  talking  rapidly  about  him¬ 
self.  It  is  only  just  to  record  that  he  tried 
twice  to  change  the  subject,  but  she  re¬ 
fused  to  be  diverted. 

The  question  which  occupied  her  was 
why  he  was  so  wicked.  She  disregarded 
his  suggestion  that  he  was  just  naturally 
bom  that  way,  and  finally  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  was  because  he  had  no  sister. 
He  needed  a  sister’s  influence,  some  one  to 
keep  him  out  of  mischief. 

He,  I'.owever,  wasn’t  so  sure  he  wanted 
to  be  kept  out  of  mischief.  Then  she  ex¬ 
plained  that  she  would  be  only  too  happy 
to  dedicate  herself  to  the  task,  but  there 
was  her  reputation  to  be  considered. 

He  eagerly  agreed  that  she  couldn’t  be 
expected  to  saci^ce  herself  on  his  account. 
But  he  had  hit  upon  an  unfortunate  word. 
Perhaps,  she  said,  it  was  her  duty  to  sacri¬ 
fice  herself.  If  she  were  very  careful  no 
one  would  know  the  difference — ^yes,  plain¬ 
ly  she  ought  to  sacrifice  herself. 

He  protested  politely,  but  firmly,  against 
such  an  outrage.  She  gazed  stea^ly  into 
space,  scarcely  hearing  him.  Why,  she  had 
asked  dreamily,  were  wicked  men  like  him 
so  much  more  fascinating  than  the  good 
ones? 

What  could  he  say  in  the  face  of  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  that  sort?  In  a  remarkably  short 
time  it  was  all  arranged:  They  were  to 
meet  again,  the  present  location  being  as 
good  as  any,  and  he  was  to  confess  every¬ 
thing  wick^  that  he  had  ever  done.  Then 
she  told  him  that  her  name  was  Elise,  and 
he  supplied  his. 

He  had  departed  from  his  interview,  won¬ 
dering  in  a  dazed  way  how  it  had  all  come 
about.  Here  he  was,  engaged  to  recount 
the  tales  of  his  depravity  to  a  young  person, 
who  in  return  was  to  take  a  sisterly  inter¬ 
est  in  his  affairs.  His  life  up  to  this  point 
had  been  that  of  the  average  boy  of  his  age 
— no  better,  scarcely  worse. 

He  spent  most  of  that  evening  going  over 
his  adventures  and  concocting  a  carefully 
edited,  not  to  say  expurgated,  account 
which  would  be  suited  to  her  innocent  ears. 
He  had  grown  rather  annoyed  at  the  whole 
incident  by  this  time. 

The  next  afternoon,  very  conventionally 
attired  in  white  flannels,  he  strolled  across 


the  paddock  and  into  the  grove  beyond.  I 
He  had  to  wait  a  moment  or  two  before  T 
she  came  into  sight,  around  a  clump  of 
birches. 

With  remarkable  dispatch,  she  disposed 
of  the  formality  of  the  occasion.  Again  he 
found  himself  seated  on  the  fallen  log. 
“Now  begin  at  the  beginning,”  she  ordered. 

Haltingly  he  launched  out  upon  the  ex¬ 
purgated  ^tion.  It  was  much  the  usual 
tale  of  systematic  annoyance  of  those  in 
authority,  pitched  battles  with  equals  and 
inferiors,  much  vaudeville,  one  prize  fight, 
and  one  cherished  memory  when  he  had 
been  arrested  for  speeding.  As  the  tale  pro¬ 
gressed,  he  could  see  that  his  listener  was 
frankly  disapp>ointed;  she  even  began  to 
hunt  for  four-leaf  clovers  in  the  grass  at  her  | 
feet. 

This  would  never  do.  Recklessly  he 
threw  in  the  missing  details.  She  abandon¬ 
ed  her  search  for  clover-leaves  and  gave 
him  her  undivided  attention ;  her  eyes  grew 
rounder  and  rounder  and  she  shivered  de¬ 
lightedly. 

Then  he  came  to  a  full  stop.  He  suddenly 
realized  that  he  had  brought  the  entire 
account  up  to  date.  There  was  no  more 
to  tell. 

“Is  that  all?”  she  asked.  He  admitted 
that  it  was.  Then  she  looked  at  him  re¬ 
proachfully  and  turned  slowly  away. 

“I  know  you  are  keeping  something 
back,”  she  said.  He  denied  it  vehemently. 

“But  I  know  you  are — why,  those  things 
weren’t  so  very  wicked.  They  were  just 
fun — and  maybe  a  little  bad.” 

He  looked  at  her  aghast.  Then  he  took 
the  fatal  step.  Perhaps,  he  admitted,  he 
was  keeping  something  back. 

He  was  instantly  restored  to  favor,  and 
she  besought  him  to  reveal  the  secret  at 
once.  He  temporized.  He  couldn’t  tell  her 
to-day;  there  were  reasons.  To-morrow 
perhaps.  Then  she  coaxed  and  threat¬ 
ened  alternately,  but  he  remained  firm. 

He  was  surpris^  at  his  own  strength  of 
mind — until  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
couldn’t  divulge  that  which  he  didn’t  know. 

Finally  they  separated  and  he  solemnly 
swore  to  be  on  hand  the  next  afternoon, 
prepared  to  confess  all.  Just  how  he  came 
to  promise  he  was  unable  to  recall;  he  had 
fully  intended  that  this  should  be  the  last  | 
interview.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  it  be-  t 
came  the  first  of  a  series. 

All  his  bona-fide  escapades  having  been 
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exhausted,  he  was  forced  to  invent  new 
ones;  in  fact,  he  was  becoming  a  first-class 
liar.  Elise  listened  with  round  eyes  to  his 
exploits  and  then  lectured  him  mildly. 

The  boy  rapidly  outgrew  the  distaste 
which  had  followed  upon  his  fiist  meetings. 
He  began  to  count  upon  these  incidents 
as  rather  pleasant  interludes  in  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  a  very  dull  existence. 

Elise  also  was  ^nsible  to  the  charm  of 


“But,”  said  Elise,  with  her  eye  sternly 
fixed  upon  Bobby,  “none  of  the  boys  would 
introduce  a  boy  of  that  sort  to  any  girl.” 

Bobby  moved  uneasily.  “I  scarcely  know 
him — ”  he  began. 

“No,”  said  Elise,  “he  told  some  one  he 
thought  the  boys  here  were  too  awfully 
tame.” 

“Well,”  said  Bobby  after  a  pause,  “I 
don’t  think  he’s  the  sort  a  fellow  would  care 


these  daily  interviews.  Elise  had  a  taste 
for  the  new  and  unusual.  She  also  had 
the  instinct  for  monopoly  which  usually 
accompanies  it;  consequently  she  very 
prudently  took  steps  to  insure  her  claims 
—for  so  long  as  she  wished  to  press  them. 

Her  opportunity  arrived  one  afternoon, 
when  she  was  seated  upon  the  club-house 
veranda,  conversing  with  one  of  the  youths 
of  Lindenhurst  and 


to  introduce  to  a  girl.” 

It  was  directly  following  upon  this  con¬ 
versation  that  Stuart  Kane  began  to  notice 
a  decided  change  in  the  atmosphere  about 
him.  Suddenly  and  without  the  least  prep¬ 
aration,  he  found  himself  rated  the  worst 
boy  in  Lindenhurst — with  a  reputation  to 
sustain.  It  rather  annoyed  him  at  first  to 
be  stared  at  from  the  veranda  of  the 
Country  Club;  he 


another  girl  of  her 
own  age.  The  talk 
suddenly  veered  to¬ 
ward  the  new  arrival. 
The  other  girl  had 
suddenly  oponed  the . 
subject. 

“I  wonder  why 
that  Kane  boy 
doesn’t  come  to  the 
dances.  I’d  like  to 
meet  him — he  looks 
interesting.  Don’t 
you  know  him, 
Bobby?” 

Elik  broke  in  be¬ 
fore  the  boy  could 
answer.  “  But,  my 
dear,  he’s  hardly  a 
nice  sort  of  boy  to 
know.” 

“Why  not?”  de¬ 
manded  the  other 
girl. 

“Well  he’s  rather 
awful,”  said  Elise. 
“Fast  —  and  all 
that.” 

“How  do  you 
know?” 


was  naturally  bash¬ 
ful.  But  as  they 
confined  their  at¬ 
tention  to  staring, 
he  rapidly  outgrew 
this  distaste.  He 
soon  considered  it 
his  prerogative  to  be 
stared  at. 

As  yet  the  loneli¬ 
ness  of  his  p>osition 
had  not  oppressed 
him.  He  was  treat¬ 
ed  with  an  amused 
tolerance  by  the 
older  men,  b^ause 
he  cotUd  play  px)lo. 
But  the  boys  of  his 
own  age  regarded 
him  with  a  covert 
admiration,  even 
while  they  held 
themselves  aloof. 

It  was  about  this 
time  that  his  nick¬ 
name  was  presented 
to  him.  It  had 
originated,  as  such 
things  do,  from  no 
known  source,  as  an 


Elise  was  rather  “«  say,  mr.  berwind,”  he  began,  “know  allusion  to  his  rep>- 

slow  to  answer.  “I  anything  about  girls?  utation  for  fastness, 

have  a  friend  who  and  “Little  Light- 

knows  about  him  in  New  York.”  ning”  became  his  appellation ,  about  Lin- 

“Well,”  said  the  girl,  “I  want  to  meet  denhurst. 
him  anyway — I  never  knew  a  wicked  boy.  Mrs.  Kane,  seeing  him  apparently  quite 
They  must  be  fascinating.”  happy,  suppiosed  him  to  be  forming  his 
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own  connections  and  made  no 
second  attempt  to  interfere  in  his 
affairs,  aside  from  a  casual  ques¬ 
tioning  which  he  found  easy  to 
parry. 

There  remained  Elise.  His  re¬ 
lations  with  her  were  rapidly 
approaching  a  crisis.  One  day  it 
arrived. 

“Do  you  know,”  said  Elise,  “I 
think  I’m  doing  you  good — I  really 
do.  You  used  to  do  these  things, 
but  you  don’t  do  them  any  more. 
Why  you’re  really  not  at  all  bad 
now,  You’re  just  like  the  others.” 

With  great  violence  he  protested 
that  she  was  mistaken,  that  he  was 
wicked  and  that  that  was  all  there 
was  about  it. 

“But  you  never  do  anything 
bad.  Now  what  have  you  done 
since  yesterday  that  was  bad?” 

The  boy  cleared  his  throat  and, 
after  a  scarcely  perceptible  hesita¬ 
tion,  plunged  in.  This  sort  of 
thing  was  coming  far  more  easily 
to  him  now. 

For  once  she  seemed  almost  un¬ 
convinced.  “But  no  one  ever  sees 
you  doing  anything  bad — that’s 
just  what  they  were  all  saying  the 
other  day.” 

He  only  raised  his  shoulders  ex¬ 
pressively,  but  at  that  moment  he 
decided  that  some  one  certainly 
was  going  to  see  him  do  something 
bad.  Just  what  form  this  wicked¬ 
ness  should  take  he  found  it  difficult 
to  decide. 

He  began  by  sitting  on  the  pad- 
dock  fence  for  two  nights  until  one 
o’clock  before  he  went  home.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  every  one  was  out  or 
in  bed  when  he  arrived  the  first 


night,  so  that  it  was  of  little  avail;  but  the 
second  night  his  mother  telephoned  twice 
to  the  Country  Club  to  discover  his  where¬ 
abouts  and  the  next  morning  every  one 
was  wondering  where  he  had  been. 

Then  he  took  to  drinking — not  heavily, 
for  a  very  small  amount  could  be  count^ 
on  to  have  the  desired  effect.  He  osten¬ 
tatiously  rode  all  the  worst  ponies  in  the 
club  stables  and  used  vivid  language.  In 
fact  he  became  thoroughly  obnoxious,  and 
even  Elise  was  shocked,  despite  her  sisterly 
attitude. 


She  didn’t  exactly  abandon  the  idea  of 
reforming  him — she  still  felt  confident  in 
her  ability  to  do  that — but  there  was  a 
limit  even  to  wickedness,  or  ought  to  be, 
she  thought.  This  puzzled  the  boy.  Some¬ 
how  he  felt  it  to  be  rather  ungrateful  of 
her. 

The  more  he  thought  about  it,  the  more 
ill-used  he  felt.  Then  he  decided  to  adopt 
stringent  measures.  On  a  certain  afternoon 
he  was  deliberately  late  to  his  appointment. 
Fully  ten  minutes  after  the  usual  time,  he 
sauntered  leisurely  across  the  Country  Club 
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and  felt  the  relaxed  muscles  of  his 
arm. 

“Cut  it  out,  Lightning,”  he  said, 
and  turned  into  the  stable  door. 

The  boy  laughed  and  stepped 
up  to  the  groom.  “Give  me  that 
bridle,”  he  said. 

“Sorry,  sir,”  began  the  man, 
“but  Mr.  Berwind - ” 

“Bother  Mr.  Beiw'ind,”  said  the 
boy,  possessing  himself  of  the 
animal  and  mounting  hastily. 

The  pony  proved  a  handful. 
She  whirled  unexpectedly  and 
bucked,  and  the  boy  had  an  an¬ 
noying  feeling  of  unsteadiness. 
His  usual  confidence  somehow  was 
lacking.  As  he  rode  up  to  the 
stables  again  he  avoided  looking 
toward  the  open  door.  Then  sud¬ 
denly  a  girl’s  voice  remarked,“Look 
at  that  seat” — and,  after  a  pause, 
“Disgusting!” 

He  whirled  sharply  and  faced 
her  as  she  stood  in  the  doorw’ay 
talking  to  the  Berwind  man.  She 
was  quite  tali  and  wore  a  khaki 
habit  and  wide-brimmed  Panama. 

“Cross  -  saddle,”  thought  the 
boy.  “Wouldn’t  you  know  it?” 
He  threw  the  reins  to  the  groom 
and  turned  away. 

“Well,  Lightning,”  called  Mr. 
Berwind,  “how’d  you  find  her?” 

“Good  enough,”  said  the  boy, 
looking  back. 

The  girl  said  something  in  a  low 
voice  to  Mr.  Berwind.  The  man 
hesitated  for  a  moment  and  the 
situation  threatened  to  become 
awkward.  Then  he  gave  a  short 
laugh. 

“Well,  why  not?”  he  said.  “Er 
— Miss  Burden,  may  I  present  Mr. 

The  boy  bowed  stiflBy. 


ing  over  a  new  pony. 

“Hello,  Lightning,”  he  said,  looking  up. 

“Hello,  Mr.  Berwind,”  said  the  boy. 
“That’s  a  new  one — let’s  try  her.” 

The  man  looked  him  over  thoughtfully. 
“Why — er — the  fact  is,  Lightning,  you’re 
not  looking  exactly  fit.  You  could  ride  her 
all  right — ordinarily — but  you’d  better 
not.” 

“Rot,”  said  the  boy. 

“Rot  nothing.”  The  man  drew  his  finger 
across  the  dark  circles  under  the  bqy’s  eyes 


She  looked  him  over  without  a  trace  of 
embarrassment  and  then  nodded.  “I’ve 
heard  of  Mr.  Kane,”  said  she. 

The  boy  noted  with  malicious  satisfaction 
that  she  had  freckles — lots  of  them.  He 
also  noted  that  she  had  fine  eyes.  With  a 
smile  at  Mr.  Berwind — the  boy  called  it  a 
grin — she  turned  and  walked  over  to  the 
new  pony.  Taking  the  reins  from  the 
groom,  she  mounted  and  put  her  through 
her  paces. 

Mr.  Berwind  laughed.  “Good  seat,”  he 
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said,  and  regarded  the  boy  quizzically. 

The  boy  scowled.  “Oh,  good  enough,” 
he  said,  and  turned  on  his  heel. 

He  strode  away  across  the  paddock  and 
disappeared  among  the  trees  beyond.  The 
girl’s  tone  stuck  in  his  mind  as  he  walked. 
No  one  had  ever  told  him  to  his  face  that 
he  was  disgusting  before;  no  one  but  a  hoy¬ 
den  of  that  sort  would. 

“It’s  no  lady’s  trick,”  he  decided,  and 
sat  down  upon  the  fallen  log,  consumed  by 
what  he  fatuously  believed  to  be  utter  dis¬ 
gust. 

Elise  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  into 
his  sweeping  and  indiscriminate  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  world  at  large  intruded  the 
idea  that  perhaps  she  had  decided  not  to 
meet  him. 

He  was  becoming  thoroughly  indignant. 
He  hadn’t  wanted  to  talk  about  himself  in 
the  beginning,  and  now  that  she  had 
brought  him  to  form  the  habit,  it  was 
rather  shabby  of  her  to  desert  him,  just  as 
he  was  becoming  most  interested  in  the 
topic.  Then,  too,  her  not  coming  rather 
spoiled  the  effect  of  his  being  late. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  she  arrived, 
very  flushed  and  breathless.  “Oh,  I’ve  had 
such  a  perfectly  horrid  time,”  she  cried.  “I 
simply  couldn’t  get  away  from  Fraulein.” 

“I  thought  you  weren’t  coming,”  said 
the  boy. 

“I’ve  only  come  to  tell  you  that  I  can’t 
come  again — ever.” 

“Why?”  he  asked. 

She  looked  at  him  very  solemnly. 
“Mother  knows  everything,”  she  said. 
“She’s  furious — perfectly  raging.” 

“Because  you’ve  been  meeting  me?” 

Elise  nodded  and  wrapped  a  curl  around 
her  finger.  “Some  one  saw  us,”  she  ex¬ 
plained,  “and  of  course  she  told  mother — 
she  thought  she  ought  to  know.” 

“I  see,”  said  the  boy. 

Elise  looked  at  him  regretfully.  “If  you 
only  weren’t  so  bad,”  she  said. 

He  looked  up  quickly.  “I  say,  Elise,  I’m 
not  so  awful — really.” 

‘‘Oh,  Stuart,”  she  said,  “you’re  dreadful 
— perfectly  dreadful.” 

“You  seem  to  want  me  to  be  dreadful,” 
he  blurted  out. 

“Oh  —  how  can  you?  Stuart  Kane, 
haven’t  I  risked  all  sorts  of  things  to  make 
you  better?  Just  look  at  all  the  trouble 
I’ve  gotten  into  on  your  account.”  She 
turned  her  back  squarely  upon  him  and 


made  odd  little  noises  under  her  hat. 

“You’re  not  crying,  are  you?”  he  asked. 

“Don’t  touch  me.” 

“I  wasn’t  going  to — really,  I  wasn’t.” 
He  sat  on  the  log — utterly  at  sea.  Elist 
continued  to  make  odd  noises. 

“I  say,  Elise,  I’m  dreadfully  sorry,”  he 
said.  She  turned  to  him,  not  visibly  d^ 
ranged  by  her  emotion. 

“Then  I  have  helped  you?”  she  asked. 

“Darned  if  I  know,”  muttered  the  boy. 

Elise  looked  at  him  thoughtfully.  “You 
won’t  do  anything  aw’ful,  will  you?” 

“When?” 

“When  you  can’t  see  me  any  more?” 

“Why,  I — er — I  hadn’t  thought  of  it,” 
said  the  boy. 

Elise  settled  her  hat  with  an  air  of  final¬ 
ity.  “I  must  go  now,”  she  said.  “I  hope 
you  won’t  do  anything  very  awful.” 

“But  I’m  not  going  to  do  anything  at 
all.” 

“Oh,  Stuart,  do  you  expect  me  to  believe 
that?” 

The  boy  was  frankly  bewildered.  Plain¬ 
ly  it  was  expected  of  him,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  to  do  something  awful.  He  was 
tempted  to  ask  Elise  just  what  sort  of  exhi¬ 
bition  was  customary,  and  yet  he  hesitated 
to  reveal  his  inexjierience. 

She  came  and  stood  very  close  to  the  log. 
“You  see  it  wasn’t  my  fault,”  she  said.  “If 
it  wasn’t  for  mother,  I’d  just  love  to  help 
you.” 

“Oh,  of  course  ycu  couldn’t  be  e.xpected 
to  get  into  hot  water  on  my  account.” 

Elise’s  tone  conveyed  infinite  reproach. 
“Oh,  you  surely  can’t  think  that  I’d  stop 
on  that  account.” 

The  boy  looked  up.  “Well,  then,  why  do 
you?” 

She  returned  his  gaze  without  a  tremor. 
“I  simply  can’t  deceive  my  mother,”  she 
said. 

“Whatr 

Elise  repeated  her  assertion.  “She  said 
she  trusted  me  implicitly,”  she  added.  The 
boy’s  head  reeled.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  difference  involved  between 
the  sort  of  deception  which  had  been  prac¬ 
tised  up  to  this  time  and  the  variety  which 
Elise  now  nobly  refused  to  commit.  He 
dismissed  the  p>oint  finally  as  a  technicality 
which  he  could  not  grasp. 

“Well,”  said  Elise,  “we  may  as  well  get  it 
over  with.”  She  held  out  her  hand  and  the 
boy  rose  quickly.  “Good-by,”  she  said. 
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“Good-by,”  he  answered,  stiffly. 

There  was  a  pause. 

“I— I’ll  always  remember  you,”  said 
Elise. 

“Thanks.” 

“Good-by.”  Elise  turned  and  walked 
slowly  away.  Just  before  she  reached  the 
clump  of  birches  she  looked  back,  but  the 
boy  was  already  striding  across  toward  the 
paddock  fence. 

As  he  cut  across  the  stable  yard  his  pace 
steadily  diminished.  Involved  mental  proc¬ 
esses  were  not  in  his  line.  He  had  been 
thinking  heavily  ever  since  he  left  Elise, 
and  still  the  only  visible  outcome  seemed  to 
be  a  growing  paralysis  of  his  legs.  Finally 
he  came  to  a  dead  stop. 

It  was  here  that  Mr.  Berwind  came  upKjn 
him,  as  he  emerged  from  the  stables  for  the 
twentieth  time  that  day.  Something  in  the 
boy’s  attitude  brought  a  repressed  twitch 
to  the  comers  of  his  mouth.  He  strolled  up 
casually  behind  him. 

“Hello,  Lightning,”  he  said,  “I’ll  take  you 
on  at  singles  from  five  till  dinner.” 

The  boy  turned  quickly.  “Clean  off  my 
game,”  he  demurred.  “Haven’t  played  for 
weeks.” 

The  man  had  spoken  on  impulse,  but  the 
pleased  look  in  the  boy’s  eyes  made  him  in¬ 
sist.  “Practise  up  on  me,”  he  said;  “I’m 
no  end  of  a  duffer.  You  cut  along  home 
and  change — I’ll  sign  for  the  court.” 

“It’s  your  own  funeral,”  said  the  boy, 
but  he  moved  off  a  pace  or  two  toward  the 
road. 

“That’s  the  only  sort  I  ever  attend,”  said 
the  man.  “Oh,  I  say,  Lightning - ” 

“Yes?” 

“You’ll  be  sure  and  wear  your  blazer?  I 
want  to  be  able  to  see  you  coming - ” 

“Are  you  trying  to  kid  me?”  inquired  the 
boy,  and  he  turned  away  again  with  a  smile 
that  lasted  most  of  the  way  home. 

He  hastily  changed  to  his  tennis  clothes 
—then  he  couldn’t  find  his  racket,  and 
when  he  finally  discovered  it  under  the  chif¬ 
fonier,  it  was  five  minutes  to  five.  He 
dashed  down-stairs  and  out  at  the  front  door. 
A  roadster  stood  in  the  driveway. 

“Who’s  that  for?”  he  asked. 

“Your  father,  sir,”  said  the  man,  moving 
off. 

“Well,  get  him  something  else — I’m  in  a 
fiendish  hurry,”  and  he  was  half-way  to  the 
gate  before  something  about  special  orders 
was  called  after  him. 


“Dad  will  be  hot,”  he  decided.  He  won¬ 
dered  why  he  was  so  anxious  to  keep  this 
particular  appointment.  Then  it  occurred 
to  him  that  no  one  had  asked  him  to  do  any¬ 
thing  for  some  time,  and  a  depressing  sense 
of  loneliness  stole  over  him. 

He  met  Mr.  Berwind  on  the  club-house 
steps.  “Oh,  there  you  are,”  said  that  gen¬ 
tleman.  “My  racket’s  in  my  locker;  I’ll 
be  along  in  a  minute.  It’s  court  number 
five.” 

Something  in  the  casual  tone  restored  the 
boy’s  spirits.  The  man  acted  as  if  it  were 
not  at  all  unusual  to  play  tennis  with  social 
outcasts. 

As  he  crossed  the  drive  a  car  drove  up. 
The  chauffeur  leaned  back  and  addressed 
the  lady  in  the  tonneau.  “There  he  goes — 
that’s  him.” 

“Oh,”  said  the  lady,  and  the  boy  was 
uncomfortably  conscious  of  her  stare.  He 
waited  for  Berwind. 

“Who’s  the  human  lorgnette  in  the  car?” 
he  asked. 

Berwind  turned  and  then  bowed  to  the 
lady,  who  was  alighting  at  the  steps. 
“That’s  Mrs.  Mortimer,”  he  laughed. 
“What’s  she  got  on  you?” 

“Is  Elise  Mortimer  her  daughter?” 

“Why,  yes — know  Elise?” 

“I  know  her  when  I  see  her.” 

“Nice  girl,  Elise,”  said  the  man. 

“Good  for  her,”  said  the  boy,  and  he 
whistled  through  his  teeth. 

They  were  well  matched,  after  the  boy 
had  worked  into  his  game,  and  a  deuce  set 
kept  them  well  on  to  dinner-time. 

“I  haven’t  had  half  enough,”  said  Ber¬ 
wind.  “How  about  four  to-morrow?” 

“You’re  on,”  said  the  boy. 

They  strolled  along  toward  the  showers, 
conversing  lazily.  Suddenly  an  idea  struck 
the  boy.  “I  say,  Mr.  Berwind,”  he  began, 
“know  anything  about  girls?” 

“Just  a  little,”  laughed  the  man.  “Do 
you?” 

“Oh,  no — I  let  them  alone.” 

“Wise  boy,”  said  the  man.  “Er — why 
did  you  ask  me  that?” 

“Oh,  I  just  wondered  about  something.” 

“What — for  instance?” 

“Well,  I  wondered  how  it  feels  to  be 
chucked  over.” 

“By  a  girl,  you  mean?” 

“Um — yes,”  said  the  boy. 

The  man  laughed  again.  “And  you  ex¬ 
pect  me  to  tell  you  my  heart-breaking  expe- 
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riences — and  all  that  sort  of  thing?” 

“Hardly  that,”  said  the  boy.  “Only  I 
wondered  if  a  fellow  wouldn’t  be  likely  to — 
er — to  act  up.” 

“For  instance?” 

“Oh,  something  rather  desperate,  I  supn 
pose,”  said  the  boy,  wishing  he  hadn’t 
opened  the  subject. 

“I  don’t  get  you,  Lightning.” 

“Oh,  hang  it,  I  mean  if  you’d  been  seeing 
a  lot  of  a  girl  and — er — she  decided  to  cut 
your  acquaintance,  would  you  be  likely  to 
do  something — well — reckless?” 

“Like  jumping  into  the  river?”  said  the 
man,  with  difficulty  controlling  the  muscles 
of  his  mouth. 

“Oh,  I  thought  it  might  be  enough  to  get 
drunk  or  run  away  or  something.” 

“Is  that  the  way  you  feel  about  it.  Light¬ 
ning?” 

“Oh,  no — I  don’t  feel  that  way,  but  I 
thought  maybe  I  ought  to.” 

The  man  threw  back  his  head  and  gave 
himself  unreservedly  to  mirth. 

The  boy  waited  patiently.  “Think  you’ll 
have  another?”  he  inquir^. 

“Another  what?”  asked  Berwind,  wiping 
his  eyes. 

“Fit,”  said  the  boy.  “You  wouldn’t  like 
a  drink  or  anything?” 

The  man  pulled  his  features  into  some 
semblance  of  gravity.  “No,  Lightning,”  he 
said,  “and  you  take  it  from  me — the  first 
families  don’t  go  in  heavily  for  melodrama.” 

The  boy  straightened  his  shoulders  and 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  “It  does  seem  a  bit 
crude,”  he  reflected. 

Somehow  he  felt  reinstated  in  his  own  self- 
respect.  Elise  had  made  him  feel  lacking  in 
his  sensibilities.  He  retaliated  by  thinking 
her  methods  rather  elementary. 

Partly  by  accident,  partly  by  mutual 
design,  he  had  never  come  face  to  face  with 
Elise  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  Although, 
like  every  one  else  in  Lindenhurst,  they  did 
everything  but  sleep  and  occasionally  eat 
at  the  Country  Club,  they  had  utterly  dif¬ 
ferent  haunts.  While  Elise  could  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  reading-room  and  was  very 
much  in  evidence  in  the  ballroom  during 
the  evening,  the  boy  seldom  jienetrated  be¬ 
yond  the  smoking  and  billiard  rooms  and 
was  far  more  at  home  in  the  stables. 

It  was  with  something  very  like  con¬ 
sternation  that  he  emerg^  from  a  train  of 
thought  just  in  time  to  realize  that  she  was 
approaching  him  along  the  driveway.  It 


was,  moreover,  too  late  to  retreat.  She  was 
accompanied  by  another  girl  and  a  tall,  thin 
youth. 

The  boy  came  on  as  unconcernedly  as 
possible — which  made  a  passable  exhibi¬ 
tion,  thanks  to  his  training.  When  he  was 
within  a  few  feet  he  looked  up. 

“Hello,  Lightning,”  mumbled  the  youth, 
with  a  vague,  fin-like  gesture.  The  other 
girl  gazed  curiously,  but  Elise  never  raised 
her  eyes. 

The  boy  felt  an  unaccustomed  warmth 
about  his  face  and  neck.  He  shoved  his 
hands  deeper  into  his  pockets  and  walked 
on.  Of  course  he  hadn’t  expected  her  to 
speak.  It  had  been  understood  between 
them  that  she  shouldn’t,  but  he  hadn’t 
imagined  it  was  going  to  be  like  this.  A 
fierce  resentment  took  possession  of  him, 
and  again  arose  the  question  of  his  social 
status — happily  forgotten  overnight. 

He  was  so  engros^  in  his  problem  that 
he  found  himself  mounting  the  front  steps 
of  the  club-house  and  headed  straight  for  a 
group  of  girls  and  boys  by  the  doorway.  He 
marched  doggedly  on.  One  thing  he  was 
certain  of:  He  didn’t  intend  to  be  the 
recipient  of  any  more  vague  greetings  from 
tall,  thin  youths. 

Just  as  he  was  entering  the  doorway  he 
saw  the  Burden  girl.  She  was  attired 
in  the  khaki  riding-habit  again  and  was 
talking  rapidly  to  a  group  of  boys.  .\s  he 
passed,  some  one  spoke  his  name  and  be 
looked  up.  Unaccountably,  he  caught  her 
eye. 

“Hello,”  she  said  in  the  most  matter-of- 
fact  tone,  and  then  continued  to  the  boy 
beside  her:  “But  he  absolutely  refused  at 
the  water-jump.  I  almost — ”  That  was 
all  he  heard. 

He  bolted  into  the  smoking-room  and 
sank  into  a  chair.  What  could  the  giii 
mean  by  sp>eaking  to  him  thus  publicly? 
He  felt  ridiculously  grateful. 

Then  a  sinister  thought  asserted  itself. 
“She  said  I  was  disgusting,”  he  recalled. 

For  fully  an  hour  he  pondered  undfr 
turbed;  then  a  crowd  of  men  drifted  in 
from  the  tennis-courts  and  he  slipped  out 
at  the  side  door  and  made  for  the  stables. 
Mr.  Berwind  met  him  half-way  down  the 
cinder  walk.  “Oh,  I  say.  Lightning,”  he 
said,  “I’m  sorry,  but  I’m  afraid  we’ll  have 
to  call  off  that  tennis  for  to-day — ^polo 
practise.” 

“Too  bad,”  said  the  boy. 
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“Good  thing  you  didn’t  try  it,”  he  said 
ruefully. 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  “I  knew  you’d  go 
off  and  I  was  afraid  I’d  land  on  you. 
Hurt?” 

“No,”  he  said,  shortly. 

He  got  up  and  dusted  his  clothing, 

“Then  I’ll  collect  the  horse — ”  and  she 
was  gone. 

He  sat  down  on  a  stone  and  wondered 
what  he’d  say  when  she  came  back.  Never 
before  had  he  felt  quite  so  ridiculous.  Of 
course  that  was  all  a  bluff  about  taking  that 
jump,  and  still  it  didn’t  alter  the  fact  that 
he  had  acted  like  an  idiot. 

It  was  several  minutes  before  she  re¬ 
turned,  leading  his  horse.  He  watched  her 
dismount  and  throw  the  bridles  over  a 
stump  without  making  a  move  to  help  her. 

As  she  crossed  over  to  where  he  sat  she 
stooped  and  picked  up  a  crop.  “Yours?” 
she  asked. 

“Oh,  hardly,”  he  said,  rising.  “Did  you 
try  the  cow  over  there?” 

“The  cow  says  it  isn’t  hers,  but  that  she 
thought  she  saw  you  drop  it.” 

The  boy  flushed. 

“Not  mad,  are  you?”  she  asked — then, 
after  a  pause:  “Think  it  will  ever  amount 
to  anything?” 

“What?” 

“Your  grouch.  I  wouldn’t  want  it  to 
become  chronic.” 

He  smiled  in  spite  of  himself  and  caught 
the  crop  as  it  swung  toward  him.  “Much 
obliged,”  he  remarked. 

She  coolly  sat  down  on  his  stone.  “It 
wasn’t  so  bad,”  she  said,  “considering.” 

“Considering  what?” 

“Considering  the  fall  you  might  have 
had.” 

“Oh!” 

“Of  course  it’s  none  of  my  business,  but 
I’d  go  easy  for  a  while.” 

“Easy  on  what?” 

“Jumps  and  polo — until  you  get  into 
form.” 

“Oh,”  he  remarked  incautiously,  “I 
thought  you  meant - ” 

“Drinking  and  bad  language  and  late 
hours?”  she  asked. 

“Figuratively  speaking — yes,”  he  said. 

“That  goes  without  saying.” 

He  gaz^  across  the  fields,  which  was  the 
best  thing  he  could  have  done. 

^  “You  know,  you  could  ride  like  a  streak.” 

“Thanks — so  much.” 


“Don’t  be  sarcastic.” 

A  pause  ensued;  then  she  looked  up, 
grinning  impi^y.  “Why  do  they  call 
you  ‘Little  Lightning’?  ”  she  asked. 

He  started  to  explain,  hesitated — started 
again,  and  then  gave  it  up.  “It’s  just  a 
habit  they’ve  gotten  into,”  he  said  at  last 

She  burst  into  a  boyish  laugh.  “You 
know,”  she  said,  “that’s  the  most  hopeful 
thing  I’ve  heard  yet.” 

He  didn’t  answer. 

“You  rather  fancy  yourself  as  the  village 
cut-up,  don’t  you?”  she  pursued. 

Thoroughly  exasperate,  he  turned  and 
looked  over  her  insolently  from  head  to  foot 
“Yes,  and  I’m  disgusting,  and  I’m  a  rotten 
rider — please  may  I  go  home  now?” 

For  reply,  she  laughed  again.  “You 
could  have  gone  ten  minutes  ago  for  all  of 
me,”  she  said,  “although  you  might  have 
had  to  walk.” 

He  dropf)ed  his  eyes  quickly.  “I’m  sorry 
I  appear  ungrateful,”  he  said. 

She  grinned  again.  “You  don’t— now,” 
she  said.  “Come  on,  let’s  go  back.” 

She  waited  while  he  brought  up  her  horse, 
and  even  accepted  his  ironically  proffered 
assistance  in  mounting;  then  she  asked  ques¬ 
tions  about  polo  and  allowed  him  to  give 
her  a  quantity  of  superfluous  information. 
As  they  emerged  upon  the  road  he  was  al¬ 
most  in  a  go^  humor. 

“Don’t  you  dance?”  she  asked,  suddenly. 

“Yes— why?” 

“I  never  see  you  over  at  the  club-house  in 
the  evening.” 

“I  never  come.” 

“Why  not?”  she  persisted. 

“I  should  think  you’d  know.” 

“I  see  no  reason  why  not.” 

“Well,  if  you  insist  on  my  saying  it,  no 
one  would  care  to  dance  with  me.” 

“But  there’s  nothing  the  matter  with 
you.” 

'Whatr 

“I  said,”  she  repeated,  “there’s  nothing 
the  matter  with  you.” 

“Then  why  don’t  the  fellows  fall  on  my 
neck?” 

“Because  they  think  you’ll  consider  them 
tame — they  take  it  out  in  being  superior.” 

“Is  that  straight?” 

“Sure  thing.” 

He  pondered  a  moment.  “But  they 
think  I’m  a  bad  lot,”  he  said. 

“Well,  didn’t  you  work  for  it?” 

.  He  didn’t  answer  immediately.  “Well, 
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it’s  done  now,”  he  said  at  last,  resignedly. 

“Not  necessarily.” 

“Why  not?” 

“All  you  have  to  do  is  to  calm  down  and 
make  the  advances.” 

“But  there  are  the  girls,”  he  pointed  out. 
“The  fellows  never  would  introduce  me  to 
the  girls.” 

She  laughed.  “Far  be  it  from  me  to  tell 
you  why,”  she  said.  “But  I’ll  introduce 
you  to  one  or  two.” 

“Will  you?” 

“Sure  thing.” 

“When?” 

“To-night.” 

He  looked  at  her  steadily  for  a  moment. 
“You’re  on,”  he  said,  finally. 

They  separated  at  the  Club,  and  the  boy 
hurried  homeward. 

At  half-past  eight,  promptly,  he  pre¬ 
dated  himself  at  the  club-house.  His  com¬ 
ing  produced  almost  a  sensation. 

“Look,  Elise,”  some  one  said,  “there’s 
that  Kane  boy  dancing  with  Dorothy 
Burden.” 

Elise  gasped,  but  the  speaker  moved 
^  away.  “They’ve  stopped  dancing,”  she 
announced,  “and  I  want  to  ask  Dorothy 
something.”  It  was  surprising  how  many 
girls  wanted  to  ask  Dorothy  something. 


The  blazered  habitues  of  the  veranda 
railing  held  themselves  distrustfully.  It 
w’as  not  until  the  middle  of  the  evening  that 
the  boy  sauntered  up  and  asked  for  a 
cigarette. 

“I’m  afraid  these  are  pretty  average  rot¬ 
ten,”  demurred  the  youth  addressed. 

“Good  enough  for  me,”  said  the  boy. 
“Any  one  got  a  match?  I’m  awfully  fussy 
about  the  sort  of  matches  I  use.” 

They  laughed  noisily.  The  boy  smoked 
through  two  dances — left  open  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  purpose  by  Miss  Burden’s  advice. 
The  conversation  was  desultory,  but  amia¬ 
ble. 

“I  say — ”  ventured  one  of  the  worldly 
minded,  glancing  at  the  boy’s  attire,  “are 
they  really  going  to  wear  white  ‘tux’?  ” 

“Oh,”  said  the  boy,  “I  guess  we’ll  all  go 
on  wearing  pretty  much  what  we  darn 
please.”  And  he  grinned  confidentially  at 
the  enlightened  few. 

And  so  the  situation  evaporated  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  and  he  dismissed  it 
from  his  mind.  He  even  forgot  to  be  grate¬ 
ful — in  fact,  that  was  the  w'orst  charge 
against  him.  It  came  out,  as  such  things 
will,  at  an  inquest  held  a  few  afternoons 
later  on  the  club-house  veranda. 

Perhaps  if  Mrs.  Mortimer  had  not  been 
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late,  his  case  would  never  have  been  called. 
But  Mrs,  Mortimer  was  late — very  late — 
and  she  sank  guiltily  into  a  chair  and  pulled 
at  her  gloves,  looking  eveiy’where  but  at 
her  partner,  while  Mrs.  Winterfeldt  made 
up  the  cards  disapprovingly. 

“I’m  awfully  sorry  I’m  late,”  began  Mrs. 
Mortimer. 

“There  goes  that  Kane  boy,”  said  her 
partner  discouragingly.  So  much  for  fate. 
Mrs.  Mortimer  dash^  into  the  opening. 

“Of  course  I  told  you  all  about  Elise?” 
she  said,  casually. 

“That  child?”  inquired  her  partner. 

Mrs.  Winterfeldt  put  down  the  cards. 
“Fancy  Elise!”  she  said. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  continued.  “I  really 
didn’t  know  anything  about  him,”  she  said, 
“until  a  friend  called  me  up  one  morning 
and  said  that  she  had  seen  Elise  with  him 
twice  and  that  it  was  her  duty  to  tell  me 
about  it.” 

“That  sounds  like  Mrs.  Ellison,”  broke 
in  Mrs.  Winterfeldt’s  partner. 

“Cut,  please,”  said  Mrs.  Winterfeldt. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  languidly  obeyed.  “Your 
deal,”  she  announced. 

“And  what  did  you  do  about  it?”  asked 
her  partner. 

“Why,  first  of  all  I  found  out  what  was 
the  matter  with  the  Kane  boy.” 

“You  mean  you  didn’t  know?" 

“Not  a  thing — they  haven’t  been  here 
long,  have  they?” 

“^veral  months.  They’ve  taken  the 
Lorimer  place.” 

“What  is  the  matter  with  him?”  inquired 
the  dummy,  leisurely  putting  down  her  hand. 

Mrs.  Winterfeldt  leaned  over  the  table. 
“Why,  he’s  terribly  fast,”  she  said.  “They 
call  him  ‘Little  Lightning.’  ” 

Mrs.  Mortimer’s  partner  lowered  her 
voice.  “It’s  all  his  mother’s  fault,”  she 
said.  “She  simply  pays  no  attention  to 
him.” 

Mrs.  Winterfeldt  gathered  up  the  cards 
and  pushed  them  toward  Mrs.  Mortimer. 

“Three  odd,”  she  said,  and  turned  to  her 
partner.  “They  had  that  king,  you  see — 
and  I  had  all  those  clubs.  I’m  awfully  sorry 
for  that  boy — he’s  rather  glxxi-looking,  too.” 

Mrs.  Mortimer’s  partner  dealt  the  cards 
vigorously.  “They  say  he  drinks  a  lot  more 
than  is  good  for  him,”  she  said. 

“Just  how  much  is  supposed  to  be  good 
for  a  boy  of  his  age?”  asked  Mrs.  Winterfeldt. 

“What  about  Elise?”  said  the  dealer,  ig¬ 


noring  the  question  as  irrelevant. 

“Why,  I  couldn’t  make  her  out,”  said 
Mrs.  Mortimer.  “She  admitted  having 
seen  him.  She  said  he  behaved  quite 
nicely,” 

“They  always  do,”  said  Mrs.  Winterfeldt. 

“Of  course  I  told  her  that  he  wasn’t  a 
proper  p>erson  for  her  to  know  and  that  I 
expected  that  to  be  the  end  of  it.” 

“And  what  did  Elise  say?” 

“She  said,”  continued  Mrs.  Mortimer, 
looking  around  the  table,  “that  people 
didn’t  understand  him.” 

“Oh,  how  p)erfectly  dreadful!  I  don’t 
wonder  you’re  worried,”  said  Mrs.  Win¬ 
terfeldt’s  partner. 

“I  forbade  her  to  see  him  again,”  said 
Mrs.  Mortimer.  “I  told  her  I  trusted  her 
implicitly.  Then  I  gave  Fraulein  strict 
orders  not  to  let  her  out  of  her  sight,  and  I 
got  Kennedy  to  point  him  out  to  me.” 

Mrs,  Winterfeldt  sighed  reflectively. 
“You  know,”  she  said,  “I  don’t  think  that 
boy’s  half  what  they  make  him  out.  He’s 
been  coming  to  the  dances  every  night  and 
behaving  beautifully  lately.” 

Mrs.  Mortimer  leaned  forward.  “That’s 
just  the  point,”  she  said  impressively. 
“How  long  has  he  been  behaving  himself?” 

“Oh,  almost  a  week,”  said  Mrs.  Winter¬ 
feldt. 

“But  he  didn’t  before,”  said  Mrs.  Morti¬ 
mer. 

“No — he  was  rather  awful  before,”  Mrs. 
Winterfeldt  admitted. 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Mortimer,  “I  think 
it’s  all  due  to  Elise’s  influence.” 

“I  never  thought  of  that,”  said  Mrs. 
Winterfeldt. 

“Do  you  think  it  wise  to  interrupt  their 
friendship  just  when  he’s  showing  such  good 
effects?”  inquired  Mrs.  Mortimer’s  partner. 

“Suppose  that  Burden  girl  should  get 
hold  of  him,”  said  Mrs.  Winterfeldt. 

“Isn’t  she  a  hoyden!” 

Mrs.  Mortimer  frowned.  “That’s  the 
odd  part  of  it  all,”  she  said.  “When  I  saw 
how  nicely  he  was  behaving  and  how  they 
all  seemed  to  like  him,  I  told  Elise  that  if 
she  met  him  here  at  the  club-house  with  the 
others  I  saw  no  reason - ” 

“And  of  course  she  was  awfully  pleased,” 
broke  in  Mrs.  Winterfeldt’s  partner 

“She  said,”  Mrs.  Mortimer  stated  forbid¬ 
dingly,  “that  she  didn’t  care  to  see  him  any¬ 
where — that  he  was  the  most  ungrateful 
boy  she  ever  knew.” 
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'Ishe  Quest  g/" the  Sorcerer's  Stone 
lea 8s  to  a  Strange  Tteath-trap 


'By 

BEATRICE  GRIMSHAW 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  CHARLES  SARKA 


TO  ENTER  an  unknown,  hostile 
town  in  the  heart  of  New 
Guinea — to  have  trouble  over 
a  village  beauty,  see  a  sorcerer  re¬ 
store  the  dead  to  life,  discover  a 
huge  diamond,  and  be  involved  in  a 
sudden  death — all  within  twenty-four 
hours — is  adventure  enough  for  any 
one.  Enough  even  for  the  Marquis. 

It  was  more  than  enough  for  me — I  do 
not  go  out  looking  for  adventures,  any  more 
than  I  suppose  a  confectioner’s  boy  would 
go  out  loolung  for  cakes;  and  for  the  same 
reason — I  am  sick  of  them.  I  go  looking  for 
gold,  as  a  rule;  sometimes  I  6nd  it,  and 
sometimes  don’t.  If  I  do,  I  can  have  a 
good  time  with  it  in  Sydney  or  Melbourne; 
if  I  don’t,  I  can  look  again.  But  I  never  saw 
the  adventure  that  you  could  pay  in  over 
the  counter  of  a  bar,  or  at  the  box-office  of  a 
theatre.  Adventures  are  a  nuisance  and  a 
hindrance,  so  far  as  I  ‘have  experienced 
them;  and  as  to  going  out  actually  hunting 
for  them - 

Well,  that  was  very  much  what  the  Mar¬ 
quis  was  doing.  I  will  say  this  much  for 
him— he  wasn’t  any  sort  of  a  coward.  I 
have  seen  him  cry  like  a  girl;  I  have  seen 
him  shiver  with  excitement,  but  I  never  saw 
him  frightened,  and  I  never  saw  him  give 
anything  the  b^t  of  it.  That  would  have 
k^t  me  in  his  company,  even  if  the  big 
V  diamond  had  not. 

But  now  we  were  inevitably  linked  by 
that  double  interest.  It  shows  what  a  good 
sort  the  Marquis  was,  that  we  hadn’t  a 


word’s  dispute  as  to  who  found  it 
first,  or  whose  was  the  right  to  claim 
it — if  we  ever  got  it.  We  just  as¬ 
sumed  that,  being  in  the  thing  to¬ 
gether,  it  was  “halves.”  I  was  to 
stick  to  the  Marquis,  and  he  to  me, 
till  the  business  was  through. 

Good  Lord!  if  we  had  had  an  idea 
of  how  much  that  meant!  .  .  . 

We  were  beginning  to  have  an  inkling, 
no  more,  the  morning  after  the  poor  little 
pretty  girl  had  been  buried.  They  carried 
her  aw*  /,  wrapped  in  mats,  to  some  burial 
place  m  the  forest  as  soon  as  the  daylight 
broke,  and  we  did  not  get  a  chance  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  corpse,  as  I  had  wished  to  do.  That 
hurried  look-over  in  her  own  house,  when  we 
■found  her  dead,  had  shown  me  that  there 
was  no  obvious  trace  of  injury;  but  I 
thought  her  slightly  swollen.  I  suspected 
prison — the  sorcerers  of  New  Guinea  are 
clever  poisoners,  and  very  ready  to  use 
their  powers.  But  nothing  would  ever  tell 
us  now. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  would 
have  cleared  out  of  the  town  straight  away, 
for  I  knew  well  that  some  kind  of  trouble 
was  sure  to  follow  such  an  unlucky  intro¬ 
duction.  But  with  a  diamond  the  size  of  a 
chandelier-luster  knocking  about  in  a  sor- 
‘  cerer’s  bag,  within  a  few  yards  of  us,  we 
were  not  likely  to  move  on  in  a  hurry. 

The  Marquis  and  I,  on  the  morning 
following  that  eventful  night,  held  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  war  in  front  of  out  tent  where  we 
could  see  all  that  went  on  in  the  village 
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late,  his  case  would  never  have  been  called. 
But  Mrs.  Mortimer  was  late — very  late — 
and  she  sank  guiltily  into  a  chair  and  pulled 
at  her  gloves,  looking  everywhere  but  at 
her  partner,  while  Mrs.  Winterfeldt  made 
up  the  cards  disapprovingly. 

“I’m  awfully  sorry  I’m  late,”  began  Mrs. 
Mortimer. 

“There  goes  that  Kane  boy,”  said  her 
partner  discouragingly.  So  much  for  fate. 
Mrs.  Mortimer  dash^  into  the  opening. 

“Of  course  I  told  you  all  about  Elise?” 
she  said,  casually. 

“That  child?”  inquired  her  partner. 

Mrs.  Winterfeldt  put  down  the  cards. 
“Fancy  Elise!”  she  said. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  continued.  “I  really 
didn’t  know  anything  about  him,”  she  said, 
“until  a  friend  called  me  up  one  morning 
and  said  that  she  had  seen  Elise  with  him 
twice  and  that  it  was  her  duty  to  tell  me 
about  it.” 

“That  sounds  like  Mrs.  Ellison,”  broke 
in  Mrs.  Winterfeldt’s  partner. 

“Cut,  please,”  said  Mrs.  Winterfeldt. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  languidly  obeyed.  “Your 
deal,”  she  announced. 

“And  what  did  you  do  about  it?”  asked 
her  partner. 

“Why,  first  of  all  I  found  out  what  was 
the  matter  with  the  Kane  boy.” 

“You  mean  you  didn’t  know?" 

“Not  a  thing — they  haven’t  been  here 
long,  have  they?” 

“^veral  months.  They’ve  taken  the 
Lorimer  place.” 

“What  is  the  matter  with  him?”  inquired 
the  dummy,  leisurely  putting  down  her  hand. 

Mrs.  Winterfeldt  leaned  over  the  table. 
“Why,  he’s  terribly  fast,”  she  said.  “They 
call  him  ‘Little  Lightning.’  ” 

Mrs.  Mortimer’s  partner  lowered  her 
voice.  “It’s  all  his  mother’s  fault,”  she 
said.  “She  simply  pays  no  attention  to 
him.” 

Mrs.  Winterfeldt  gathered  up  the  cards 
and  pushed  them  toward  Mrs.  Mortimer. 

“Three  odd,”  she  said,  and  turned  to  her 
partner.  “They  had  that  king,  you  see — 
and  I  had  all  those  clubs.  I’m  awfully  sorry 
for  that  boy — he’s  rather  g<x)d-looking,  too.” 

Mrs.  Mortimer’s  partner  dealt  the  cards 
vigorously.  “They  say  he  drinks  a  lot  more 
than  is  good  for  him,”  she  said. 

“Just  how  much  is  supposed  to  be  good 
for  a  boy  of  his  age?”  asked  Mrs. Winterfeldt. 

“What  about  Elise?”  said  the  dealer,  ig¬ 


noring  the  question  as  irrelevant. 

“Why,  I  couldn’t  make  her  out,”  said 
Mrs.  Mortimer.  “She  admitted  having 
seen  him.  She  said  he  behaved  quite 
nicely.” 

“They  always  do,”  said  Mrs.  Winterfeldt. 

“Of  course  I  told  her  that  he  wasn’t  a 
proper  person  for  her  to  know  and  that  I 
expected  that  to  be  the  end  of  it.” 

“And  what  did  Elise  say?” 

“She  said,”  continued  Mrs.  Mortimer, 
looking  around  the  table,  “that  people 
didn’t  understand  him.” 

“Oh,  how  perfectly  dreadful!  I  don’t 
wonder  you’re  worried,”  said  Mrs.  Win¬ 
terfeldt’s  partner. 

“I  forbade  her  to  see  him  again,”  said 
Mrs.  Mortimer.  “I  told  her  I  trusted  her 
implicitly.  Then  I  gave  Fraulein  strict 
orders  not  to  let  her  out  of  her  sight,  and  I 
got  Kennedy  to  point  him  out  to  me.” 

Mrs.  Winterfeldt  sighed  reflectively. 
“You  know,”  she  said,  “I  don’t  think  that 
boy’s  half  what  they  make  him  out.  He’s 
been  coming  to  the  dances  every  night  and 
behaving  beautifully  lately.” 

Mrs.  Mortimer  leaned  forward.  “That’s 
just  the  point,”  she  said  impressively. 
“How  long  has  he  been  behaving  himself?” 

“Oh,  almost  a  week,”  said  Mrs.  Winter¬ 
feldt. 

“But  he  didn’t  before,”  said  Mrs.  Morti¬ 
mer. 

“No — he  was  rather  awful  before,”  Mrs. 
Winterfeldt  admitted. 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Mortimer,  “I  think 
it’s  all  due  to  Elise’s  influence.” 

“I  never  thought  of  that,”  said  Mrs. 
Winterfeldt. 

“Do  you  think  it  wise  to  interrupt  their 
friendship  just  when  he’s  showing  such  good 
effects?”  inquired  Mrs.  Mortimer’s  partner. 

“Suppose  that  Burden  girl  should  get 
hold  of  him,”  said  Mrs.  Winterfeldt. 

“Isn’t  she  a  hoyden!” 

Mrs.  Mortimer  frowned.  “That’s  the 
odd  part  of  it  all,”  she  said.  “When  I  saw 
how  nicely  he  was  behaving  and  how  they 
all  seemed  to  like  him,  I  told  Elise  that  if 
she  met  him  here  at  the  club-house  with  the 
others  I  saw  no  reason - ” 

“And  of  course  she  was  awfully  pleased,” 
broke  in  Mrs.  Winterfeldt’s  partner 

“She  said,”  Mrs.  Mortimer  stated  forbid¬ 
dingly,  “that  she  didn’t  care  to  see  him  any¬ 
where — that  he  was  the  most  ungrateful 
boy  she  ever  knew.” 
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'Ishe  Quest  o/"  the  Sorcerer's  Stone 
leads  to  a  Strange  Death-trap 
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TO  ENTER  an  unknown,  hostile 
town  in  the  heart  of  New 
Guinea — to  have  trouble  over 
a  village  beauty,  see  a  sorcerer  re¬ 
store  the  dead  to  life,  discover  a 
huge  diamond,  and  be  involved  in  a 
sudden  death — all  within  twenty-four 
hours— is  adventure  enough  for  any 
one.  Enough  even  for  the  Marquis. 

It  was  more  than  enough  for  me — I  do 
not  go  out  looking  for  adventures,  any  more 
than  I  suppose  a  confectioner’s  boy  would 
go  out  loolung  for  cakes;  and  for  the  same 
reason — I  am  sick  of  them.  I  go  looking  for 
gold,  as  a  rule;  sometimes  I  find  it,  and 
sometimes  don’t.  If  I  do,  I  can  have  a 
good  time  with  it  in  Sydney  or  Melbourne; 
if  I  don’t,  I  can  look  again.  But  I  never  saw 
the  adventure  that  you  could  pay  in  over 
the  counter  of  a  bar,  or  at  the  box-ofl5ce  of  a 
theatre.  Adventures  are  a  nuisance  and  a 
hindrance,  so  far  as  I  ’have  experienced 
them;  and  as  to  going  out  actually  hunting 
for  them - 

Well,  that  was  very  much  what  the  Mar¬ 
quis  was  doing.  I  will  say  this  much  for 
him— he  wasn’t  any  sort  of  a  coward.  I 
have  seen  him  cry  like  a  girl;  I  have  seen 
him  shiver  with  excitement,  but  I  never  saw 
him  frightened,  and  I  never  saw  him  give 
anything  the  b^t  of  it.  That  would  have 
k^t  me  in  his  company,  even  if  the  big 
dimond  had  not. 

But  now  we  were  inevitably  linked  by 
that  double  interest.  It  shows  what  a  good 
sort  the  Marquis  was,  that  we  hadn’t  a 
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word’s  dispute  as  to  who  found  it 
first,  or  whose  was  the  right  to  claim 
it — if  we  ever  got  it.  We  just  as¬ 
sumed  that,  being  in  the  thing  to¬ 
gether,  it  was  “halves.”  I  was  to 
stick  to  the  Marquis,  and  he  to  me, 
till  the  business  was  through. 

Good  Lord!  if  we  had  had  an  idea 
of  how  much  that  meant!  .  .  . 

We  were  beginning  to  have  an  inkling, 
no  more,  the  morning  after  the  poor  little 
pretty  girl  had  been  buried.  They  carried 
her  away,  wrapped  in  mats,  to  some  burial 
place  in  the  forest  as  soon  as  the  daylight 
broke,  and  we  did  not  get  a  chance  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  corpse,  as  I  had  wished  to  do.  That 
hurried  look-over  in  her  own  house,  w’hen  we 
found  her  dead,  had  shown  me  that  there 
was  no  obvious  trace  of  injury;  but  I 
thought  her  slightly  swollen.  I  suspected 
poison — the  sorcerers  of  New  Guinea  are 
clever  poisoners,  and  very  ready  to  use 
their  powers.  But  nothing  would  ever  tell 
us  now. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  w'ould 
have  cleared  out  of  the  town  straight  away, 
for  I  knew  well  that  some  kind  of  trouble 
was  sure  to  follow  such  an  unlucky  intro¬ 
duction.  But  with  a  diamond  the  size  of  a 
chandelier-luster  knocking  about  in  a  sor¬ 
cerer’s  bag,  within  a  few  yards  of  us,  we 
were  not  likely  to  move  on  in  a  hurry. 

The  Marquis  and  I,  on  the  morning 
following  that  eventful  night,  held  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  war  in  front  of  oui  tent  where  we 
could  see  all  that  went  on  in  the  village 
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street,  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  whereabouts 
of  Mo.  So  long  as  we  saw  him,  we  knew 
that  he  could  not  be  doing  much  mischief. 

The  bat-eared  little  man  was  not  to  be 
seen  that  day.  (I  had  ascertained  through 
Koppi  Koko'that  the  dead  girl  was  his  prom¬ 
ised  wife,  and  that  she  had  told  him,  after 
watching  the  Marquis  dance,  that  she  never 
would  marry  an  ugly  little  thing  like  him.) 
He  was  the  sorcerer’s  youngest  and  favorite 
brother,  so  the  useful  Koppi  Koko  had 
found  out — being  very  anxious  to  retrieve 
his  character,  and  save  himself  the  hammer¬ 
ing  that  he  feared  his  desertion  might  bring 
down  on  him.  I  did  not  touch  him  as  it 
happened,  not  because  I  thought  he  didn’t 
deserve  it,  but  because  I  knew  he  would  be 
more  useful  if  he  were  kept  in  suspense. 

I  thought  his  information  interesting, 
but  by  no  means  reassuring.  It  was  too 
much  to  suppose  that  the  matter  would  be 
allowed  to  end  there.  The  little  man  must 
have  develojjed  a  worse  grudge  against  us 
than  against  his  late  unlucky  fiancee,  and 
if  her  fate  was  an  example  of  what  we  had 
got  to  expect,  things  were  looking  lively. 

So  I  told  the  Marquis.  We  were  sitting 
on  the  ground  outside  our  tent  and  watch¬ 
ing  the  villagers  moving  about  their  daily 
tasks — water-carrying,  net-making,  wood¬ 
cutting,  fetching  sago  from  the  forest,  going 
out  to  dig  yams,  or  to  hunt  pig.  They 
looked  peaceable  enough,  and  it  was  a 
peaceful,  pretty  scene,  with  the  sun  just 
rising  over  the  tall  green  palms  and  the 
smoke  curling  thin  and  blue  from  under  the 
deep  thatch  roofs. 

But  the  old  hand  in  New  Guinea  knows 
well — too  well — that  the  Papuan  is  most 
dangerous  when,  apparently,  most  friendly. 
The  quiet  asjiect  of  the  place  meant  noth¬ 
ing — or  worse. 

“There  is  a  feeling  of  sadness  upon  me 
this  morning;  I  have  the  blooming  hump,” 
said  the  Marquis,  his  fat  chin  resting  upon 
his  pink  fat  hand.  “If  you  offered  me  the 
— the  big  diamond  itself — in  payment,  I 
could  not  dance,  a  step.” 

“That’s  right.  I  reckon  you’d  better 
keep  on  feeling  that  w’ay-  as  long  as  you 
can,”  I  said.  “We’ve  troi^le  enough  on  our 
hands  without  making  any  more,  and  your 
accomplishments  do  seem  to  bring  the  thun¬ 
der  about  one’s  ears,  somehow.  Mark, 
let’s  talk  it  all  out.” 

“Perfectly,”  said  the  Marquis,  turning 
his  full-moon  face  round  upon  me. 


“Look  here.  We’ve  got  to  get  that  dia¬ 
mond.  And  we’ve  got  to  avoid  being  p^. 
soned,  as  the  girl  was.  And  we’ve  got  to 
get  our  carriers  out  safe  with  ourselves,  and 
be  on  our  way  to  the  coast  inside  of  a  day 
or  so  at  the  most:  it  isn’t  healthy  to  stop 
here  too  long.” 

“Perfectly.  That’s  right.” 

“Well,  then,  I  reckon  the  sorcerer’s  not 
going  to  go  on  keeping  the  diamond  where 
he  did,  b^ause  a  blind  baby  could  have  seen 
that  we  wanted  it.  We  must  get  some  idea 
of  likely  hiding-places - ” 

“Hold  a  minute.  Could  w’e  not  buy  it, 
quite  simply?” 

“No,  Mark;  I’ve  tried.” 

“Already?” 

“This  morning,  while  you  were  choosing 
between  your  heliotrope  shirt  with  the 
green  tie,  and  your  pink  one  with  the  blue, 
I  went  and  had  a  talk  with  the  brute— I’d 
rather  have  pounded  him  to  a  jelly,  but  you 
can’t  always  do  the  thing  you  ought  to  do, 
up-country  in  Papua.  Told  him  we  had  a 
fancy  for  his  magic  crystal;  said  you  were  a 
bit  of  a  sorcerer  yourself,  and  would  give 
a  lot  for  it;  offered  all  it  was  safe  to  offer. 
No  go;  he  didn’t  rise  to  it  worth  twopence. 
You  see,  if  I  had  shown  him  all  we  had,  he 
would  simply  have  looted  our  stores  and  had 
us  knocked  on  the  head — or  tried  to — and 
anything  I  offered  didn’t  tempt  him,  in 
comparison  with  the  stone.  We  have  pretty 
short  tucker,  you  know,  Mark — I’m  not 
blaming  you,  for  I  know’  you  couldn’t  afford 
a  big  outfit,  but  there  it  is:  w’e  can’t  bid 
high  even  if  it  was  safe  to  show  everything.” 

“But,  see  then!”  exclaimed  the  Marquis. 
“Could  we  not  promise  him?” 

“Oh,  you  could  promise  him  anything, 
but  he  wouldn’t  believe  you.  They  never 
keep  promises  themselves,  and  can’t  under¬ 
stand  any  one  else  doing  it.  And  I  put  it 
to  you:  Would  even  a  white  man  part  with 
something  he  valued  quite  a  lot,  to  a  couple 
of  strangers,  just  on  a  promise?” 

“No,”  said  the  Marquis  thoughtfully. 
“Assuredly  he  would  say  that  a  bird  in  the 
bush  blow’s  nobody  good,  and  laugh  in  your 
nose  at  you.” 

“Well,  what  I  propose  to  do  is  just  to 
take  the  diamond  any  way  we  can  get  it— 
steal  it,  if  you  like  to  say  so — and  when  we 
get  back  to  Port  Moresby,  send  him  a  big 
equivalent  for  it — a  case  of  valuable  goods 
of  some  kind  or  other.  That  would  be 
treating  him  as  fairly  as  we  can.  Anyhow, 
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there  is  one  thing  we  aren’t  going  to  do, 
Marky,  and  that  is,  leave  a  chunk  of  a  rough 
diamond  you  could  break  a  man’s  head  with 
knocking  loose  about  Kata-Kata  in  a  sor¬ 
cerer’s  bag.” 

“I  am  all  of  accord  with  you — no  bloom¬ 
ing  fear!”  said  the  Marquis.  “But,  Flint, 
there  is  one  thing  that  I  must  not  forget, 
even  on  account  of  the  diamond — my  seek 
for  the  occult.  Can  we  not  get  this  Mo  to 
show  us  more  things  of  his  magic?” 

“If  Mo  doesn’t  intend  to  show  you  more 
of  his  ‘magic’  without  being  asked  or  want¬ 
ed,  you  may  call  me  a  yellow  Chow,”  I  said. 
“Don’t  you  worry  about  that;  you’ll  get  all 
you  want,  I  reckon.” 

We  had  left  the  tent  now,  as  it  was  growl¬ 
ing  very  hot  in  the  village,  and  we  were 
walking  along  the  bank  of  the  river  that  ran 
close  b^de  the  street.  It  was  a  pretty 
river,  shallow  and  foamy,  and  full  of  big 
rocks  covered  writh  moss  and  fern.  Here 
and  there  you  could  see  a  pink  or  purple 
orchid,  and  the  cocoanuts  cast  wonderiul 
shadows  on  the  pools. 

Just  where  the  shadow  was  deepest  and 
coolest  something  stirred  in  the  brown  of 
the  water — something  that  was  browm  itsdf, 
and  that  glittered  with  wet.  It  was  Mo, 
bathing. 

I  pulled  the  Marquis  back  into  the  shade. 
“This  is  luck!”  I  whispered.  “The  village 
is  quiet;  we  can  very  likely  get  into  Mo’s 
own  house,  and  have  a  look  round.  Come 
on  as  quick  as  you  can.” 

.  .  .  How  still  the  wide  brown  street 
was,  under  the  terrible  mid-day  sun!  Noon 
is  the  lonely  hour  in  Papua,  when  the  heat 
is  at  its  worst;  no  man  stirs  about  who  is 
not  comp>elled  to  do  so.  The  women  were 
in  the  yam  fields,  taking  their  mid-day  rest 
from  toil  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  bush. 
The  men  were  loafing  about  somewhere  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest,  pretending  to  hunt. 
In  the  town  itself  there  were  only  a  few 
old  p>eople  and  children,  all  asleep.  The 
main  street  was  a  river  of  white  fire;  the 
shadows  beneath  the  long-legged  houses 
were  like  pools  of  tar.  Not  a  dog  stirred 
out  from  shelter.  Not  a  footstep  rustled 
or  a  palm-sheath  floor  gave  forth  a  creak. 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  moment. 

We  knew  where  Mo’s  house  was — a  fine 
building  with  a  high-gabled  roof,  and  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  amount  of  ornament  in  the 
way  of  carved  birds  and  crocodiles,  and 
fringes  of  waving  fiber.  We  scuttled  up  the 


ladder  silently  and  swiftly,  like  two  thieves 
and  dodged  in  under  the  low  door.  Inside 
the  house  was  high  and  cool  and  empty.  A 
pleasant  amber  light  filtered  down  from 
somewhere  in  the  lofty  roof;  but  there  were 
no  window’s,  and  the  door  was  buried  in  the 
overhanging  thatch.  Straining  our  eyes,  we 
looked  about  us.  .  .  .  Mats,  wooden  sleep¬ 
ing-pillows  shaped  like  alligators;  lime 
gourds  carv’ed  and  poker-worked;  tall  shields 
with  devilish  faces  carved  upon  them;  a 
string  of  human  skulls,  extending  from  the 
gable  to  the  floor;  a  dagger  carved  from  a 
thigh-bone;  dancing-masks  made  in  the 
semblance  of  sharks  and  birds  and  kanga¬ 
roos;  arrows;  pineapple-shaped  stone  clubs; 
long,  barbed,  ebony  spears.  .  .  . 

In  one  comer  hung  the  sorcerer’s  great 
feather  bonnet,  taken  off  for  bathing;  Fus 
ugly  human-hand  locket  was  tidily  laid 
away  on  a  rafter.  The  thick  bamboo  that 
we  had  seen  him  carrying  like  a  wand  lay 
on  the  floor — tightly  corked  up.  But  what 
interested  us  more  than  anything  was  the 
big  charm-bag,  hung  on  the  wall,  and  burst¬ 
ing  full. 

We  had  it  dowm  in  a  moment,  and  tum¬ 
bled  the  things  out  on  the  floor,  tossing 
them  recklessly  here  and  there,  in  the 
search  for  our  wonderful  stone.  I  took  the 
opportimity  of  looking  at  all  the  quartz 
crystals  it  contained — there  were  a  good 
many — and  op>ening  all  the  little  banana- 
leaf  parcels,  hoping  to  find  another  diamond 
in  the  absence  of  our  first  discovery,  which 
(I  saw  almost  at  once)  was  not  there.  But 
there  was  nothing. 

This  did  not  surprise  me  much,  for  Koppi 
Koko  had  told  me  (under  pressure  of  certain 
threats)  that  the  crystal,  which  was  wdl 
known  to  all  the  natives,  had  been  the 
property  of  innumerable  sorcerers  from 
time  to  time,  and  had,  in  all  probability, 
passed  about  over  half  Papua.  Nothing 
could  be  more  impossible,  in  that  country  of 
Babel-dialects,  than  to  find  out  where  the 
stone  had  originally  conie  from.  However, 
if  we  could  only  get  hold  of  it,  I  was  not 
bothering  much  about  anything  else. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  the  Marquis,  draw¬ 
ing  himself  erect  and  kicking  aside  the  bag 
with  his  foot,  “that  our  friend.  Monsieur 
Mo,  is  not  such  a  fool  as  he  glitters.” 

“That’s  right,”  I  answered,  looking  round  | 
again.  Rolled-up  mats?  —  gourds?  — clay  | 
water-pots?  Impossible  to  say.  -At  all 
events,  we  might - 


thatch  by  the  door,  breath¬ 
ing  very  hard,  and  staring 
still  harder.  The  thing 
kept  on  jumping  and  roll¬ 
ing.  It  was  rolling  to¬ 
ward  us. 


“My  God,  Flint!”  said  the  Marquis,  in  a 
low,  horrified  voice.  “My  God  of  Gods, 
look  at  that!” 

The  flimsy  flooring  shook  as  he  bounded 
h^k  toward  the  door.  I  jumped  back  with 
just  in  case — and  then  looked. 


The  bamboo  was  rolling  about  on  the  I  have  never  been  called  a  ner\’-ous  man; 
floor,  and  tiydng  to  stand  on  its  end!  but  I  was  down  the  ladder  and  out  in  the 

We  stood  with  our  backs  against  the  street  almost  before  the  Marquis.  It  has 
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always  seemed  to  me  a  si>ecial  Providence 
that  we  did  not  meet,  and  stick,  in  the  door. 

We  were  scarcely  out,  and  beginning  to 
feel  a  little  foolish — I,  for  one,  had  made  up 
my  mind  already  to  go  back  and  investi¬ 
gate  the  thing,  sorcery,  trick,  or  whatever 
it  was — when  we  saw  the  tall,  wet  figure  of 
Mo  coming  up  through  the  trees  from  the 
river.  It  did  not  seem  a  happy  time  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  investigations,  so  we  made  for 
the  tent,  trying  to  look  as  if  we  had  only 
been  out  for  a  stroll,  and  (I  dare  say)  suc¬ 
ceeding  just  about  as  well  as  a  couple  of 
small  boys  caught  coming  away  from  the 
fruit  garden. 

“No  go,”  I  said,  flinging  myself  down  on 
the  pile  of  sacks  inside  our  tent.  “Mark, 
we’ll  have  a  smoke  and  a  game  of  cards,  and 
then  we’ll  go  to  sleep.” 

“What  for,  to  sleep?”  asked  the  Marquis. 

“Because  I  don’t  propose  to  sleep  much 
to-night — nor  will  you.  It  seems  to  me  that 
things  are  given  to  happening  here  at  night, 
and  I  intend  to  keep  a  look-out  instead.” 

“We  will  sleep,  then,”  agreed  my  com¬ 
panion.  And  we  did,  after  our  smoke  and 
our  game — all  through  the  burning  after¬ 
noon,  imtil  the  sxm  began  to  drop  behind 
the  cocoanuts,  and  the  leather-necks  com¬ 
menced  their  evening  squawking  and  squab¬ 
bling,  and  the  smoke  of  supper  fires  stole 
out,  smelling  pleasant  and  peaceful  and 
homey  and  everything  that  it  particularly 
was  not — here  in  the  heart  of  cannibal 
Papua,  in  the  sorcerer’s  town. 

When  we  woke  up  we  were  thoroughly 
rested,  for  we  had  slept  long  and  deep,  after 
our  broken  rest  the  night  before.  I  called 
up  Koppi  Koko,  and  bade  him  get  the  sup¬ 
per  ready.  The  Marquis  yawned,  stretched, 
and  sat  up  on  his  mat. 

“Hallo!”  I  said.  “There’s  another  of 
your  singlets  going;  you  won’t  have  enough 
clothes  to  carry  you  back  to  Port  Moresby, 
at  this  rate.”  For  the  Marquis,  being  big 
and  fat,  stretched  his  clothes  terribly,  and, 
in  consequence,  they  were  wearing  very  fast. 

“I  do  feel  like  a  cool  window  in  my  back; 
have  a  look,  kindly,”  he  said,  trying  to  see 
over  his  own  shoulder. 

I  looked  at  his  back.  “Mark,”  I  said, 
“take  off  your  singlet  and  look  at  it.  I  don’t 
like  this.” 

I  had  to  peel  him  out  of  it,  for  it  had 
shrunk  and  was  tight.  When  he  was  clear, 
and  had  the  garment  on  his  knee,  he  gave  it 
one  glance,  and  then  looked  at  me. 


“My  friend,  as  I  said  yesterday,  we  are 
in  deep  waters,”  he  remarked.  “This,  while 
I  lay  asleep,  has  been  cut.  This  cut,  it  has 
taken  out  a  piece,  and  the  piece  is  the  same 
size  as - ” 

“As  the  piece  out  of  the  girl’s  belt,”  I  fin- 
bhed. 

We  looked  at  each  other;  the  leather¬ 
necks  squawked  outside;  the  dogs  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  began  that  f)eculiarly  mournful,  wolf¬ 
like  howling  that  native  dogs  always  do  set 
up  about  sunset. 

“And  the  girl,  the  little  beautiful,  that 
night  she  died,”  observed  the  Marquis.  He 
whistled  softly  to  himself:  an  air  I  did  not 
know — a  crying,  sobbing  sort  of  tune  it  was, 
and  not  calculated  to  raise  any  one’s  spirits 
if  they  had  needed  it — which  I  should  have 
thought  the  Marquis’s  might. 

“See,  I  will  dance  her  requiem,”  he  said. 
“Perhaps  my  own,  good  Flint.  One  never 
knows.” 

Singing  the  air  gently  to  himself— I  can 
not  describe  how  mournful  and  calling-you- 
to-come-back  it  sounded,  or  how  the  horrid 
wailing  of  the  native  dogs  chimed  in  and 
became  a  part — he  danced,  in  the  twelve-by- 
fourteen  space  of  the  tent.  ...  I  have  seen 
something  like  it  in  the  Islands,  when  the 
warriors  were  dancing  for  the  funeral  of  a 
great  dead  chief — something,  but  not  so 
good.  It  was  grief,  and  death,  and  despair 
put  into  motion,  and  translated,  by  the 
Marquis’s  huge  limbs,  into  a  language  that 
even  the  Papuans  themselves  would  have 
understood.  All,  too,  as  lightly  as— as— 
well,  as  the  feathers  waving  in  the  wind 
upon  a  hearse. 

When  he  had  done  he  sat  down,  and 
smiles  broke  out  all  over  his  pink,  fat  face. 

“Good,  eh?”  he  said.  “That  was  a 
funeral  dance  of  prehistoric  Crete,  that  I 
found  among  the  buried  carvings  of  the 
palace  of  Minos,  which  they  have 
lately - ” 

“Come  back,”  I  said.  “This  isn’t  an¬ 
cient  Crete,  it’s  modern  New  Guinea,  and 
we’re  in  a  hole.  Mark,  I  propose,  for  to¬ 
night,  that  we  let  on  to  go  to  sleep,  but 
don’t — and  then  we’ll  see  what  happens. 
As  for  supper.  I’m  going  out  to  cook  that 
myself.  I’m  not  taking  any  chances  just 
now..” 

“As  you  wish,”  said  the  Marquis.  “But 
you  can  not  deny  that  it  is  all  most  inter¬ 
esting.” 

“Oh,  very — damned — interesting,”  I  said. 
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“I  hope  it  doesn’t  get  any  more  so.  I’d  like 
a  little  boredom  for  a  change,  if  you  ask 
me.”  And  I  went  to  cook  the  supper — 
not  that  I  thought  it  really  necessary,  but 
just— in  case.  One  does  a  lot  of  things  for 
that  reason,  in  the  queer  places  of  Papua. 

We  had  a  little  coffee  in  our  stores,  and  I 
brewed  a  billy-can  full,  for  I  did  not  want 
any  mistakes  made  about  going 
to  sleep.  At  the  usual  hour  we 
put  out  our  light  and  lay  down  on 
the  rough  sack-beds  I  had  fixed 
up.  The  Marquis  and  I  were 
near  enough  together  to  touch 
each  other  if  we  wished.  We  turn¬ 
ed  in  all  standing,  even  to  our 
boots.  The  carriers  w'ere  camp>ed 
in  a  little  hut  close  by;  our  stores 
were  mostly  piled  up  in  the  tent, 
and  we  had  our  revolvers  strap¬ 
ped  round  our  waists. 

It  was  arranged  that  we  were 
to  take  watch  and  watch  about, 
for  two  hours  each,  and  that  the  man  on 
watch  should  sit  on  his  bed,  not  lie.  I 
could  guess  the  time  easily  enough,  and  the 
Marquis  thought  he  could  also.  In  any 
case,  there  should  be  no  striking  of  matches. 

The  night  wore  on  but  slowly.  At  first 
there  were  constant  stirrings  in  the  village 
—talking,  squabbling,  moving  here  and 
there;  then  the  dogs  began  to  fight;  then 
some  of  the  roosters  waked  up  and  crowed, 
and  roused  out  the  rest  a  good  many  hours 
too  soon.  But  by  degrees  the  town  settled 
to  rest.  I  had  taken  the  first  watch;  had 
lain  down — not  to  sleep) — through  the  Mar¬ 
quis’s;  and  now  my  second  watch  was  well 
on  its  way. 

After  a  time  it  grew  so  still  that  the  si¬ 
lence  seemed  to  tingle,  in  the  way  it  does 
when  you  are  awake  at  night  and  listening. 
There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  no  moon, 
and  few  stars;  the  weather  had  been  heavy 
and  thunderous  all  day,  and  the  sky  was 
douded.  In  the  triangle  made  by  the  op>en- 
ing  of  the  tent  I  could  see — when  I  had 
been  straining  my  eyes  into  the  dark  for 
quite  a  long  time — the  dim  grayness  of  the 
village  street,  and  the  black  bank  of  palms 
beyond. 

I  say  there  was  not  a  soand,  nor  any¬ 
thing  to  see.  Seated  there  on  my  rough 
bed,  every  sense  alert,  I  might  have  been 
alone  at  the  end  of  the  world,  with  the  last 
man  dead  beside  me. 

But  it  came  to  me,  not  suddenly,  quietly 


and  surely,  that  we  were  not  alone.  I  do 
not  know,  whence  the  first  warning  con¬ 
veyed  itself;  it  came,  however,  and  I  found 
myself  listening  and  looking  expjectantly, 
with  a  certainty  in  my  mind  that  something 
was  going  to  happen. 

Sight  and  hearing  are  not  the  only  senses 
that  a  bushman  can  use  to  good  effect.  I 
smelt,  cautiously  and  without 
noise. 

There  was  the  marshy  odor  of 
the  river  behind  the  palms.  There 
was  the  indescribable  smell  of  a 
native  village  —  dry,  sun-baked 
earth,  insanitary  whiffs  of  decay¬ 
ing  stuff,  the  hay-like  odor  of  old 
thatch.  And  something  more — 
the  smell  of  cocoanut-oil,  warm 
and  fresh,  and  very  near. 

I  remembered  that  the  Papuan 
always  oils  himself  after  bathing. 
I  recollected  having  seen  Mo  in 
the  river. 

Very  cautiously  I  stretched  out  and 
touched  the  Marquis’s  hand.  He  was 
awake — he  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  sleep 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  waking,  for  all 
his  flummery — and  his  hand  met  mine  with  a 
squeeze.  We  listened  hard.  There  was  not 
the  ghost  of  a  sound,  but  the  smell  grew 
stronger,  passed,  and  died  away.  And,  just 
after,  the  faintest  possible  shadow  crossed 
the  gray  of  the  road. 

We  listened  again,  and  I  for  one  did  not 
like  it,  for  I  knew  that  whatever  Mo  had 
meant  to  do  was  done.  Then,  suddenly, 
the  Marquis’s  hand  caught  hold  of  mine  in 
a  grip  that  was  painful. 

•  “Flint,  a  light!”  was  all  he  said.  I  had 
my  matches  in  my  hand,  and  I  struck  one 
almost  before  he  had  done  speaking.  The 
Marquis  was  sitting  up  on  his  bed,  looking 
white  and  drawn. 

“It  is  the  ‘touch  of  death,’  ”  he  said. 
“I  have  felt  it — cold  as — as  nothing  but 
death  is  cold.”  He  sat  like  a  statue;  his 
hand  had  let  mine  go  and  was  gripping 
tight  to  the  edge  of  the  bed.  I  was  up  in  a 
moment,  and  looking  ail  round  the  tent. 
There  was  not  a  thing  to  be  seen.  Having 
searched,  I  put  out  the  light  again  and 
waited.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  make 
yourself  a  target  for  p)ossible  arrows  shot 
in  the  dark.  I  could  hear  the  Marquis 
breathing  heavily. 

Then,  in  a  moment,  he  gave  a  terrible 
cry,  leap)ed  right  on  to  my  bed,  and  brought 
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it  and  me  and  himself  down  to  the  earth 
together  in  one  tremendous  crash. 

There  was  no  use  trying  to  “lie  low”  after 
that.  I  struggled  out  somehow,  lit  the 
hurricane  lamp,  and  asked  the  Marquis, 
who  w'as  sitting  half-dazed  in  the  midst  of 
the  ruins,  what  he  supposed  had  happened. 

He  w’as  still  deadly  pale. 

“I  don’t  know,  my  Flint,”  he  answered. 


looking  at  me  with  the  fixed  expression  of 
the  man  who  has  had  a  shock.  “I  know 
only  that  the  hand  of  death  itself  was  laid 
up>on  me,  there  in  the  dark — first  it  has 
touched  my  arm,  and  then  my  heart  where 
my  clothes  were  open  for  the  heat.” 

“How  do  you  know  it  was  the  hand  of 
death?”  I  asked,  getting  a  bottle  of  whisky 
out  of  one  of  our  swags.  “How  do  you 
know  you  weren’t 
asleep  after  all, 
and  having  a  bad 

1^  dream?” 

^  “I  was  not 

asleep;  you  will 
^9||k  ^  remember  I  clasp- 

Vb  ed  your  hand. 

V  And  that  thing 

was  death,  I 
know,  because  in 
these  plains  where 
all  the  time 
hot  there  noth- 
ing  cold  at  all, 
and  that  which 
F  ^  has  touched  me 

P'  \  was  the  cold  of 

“Rats! 
aren’t  dead.  Have 
some  whisky,”  I 
said,  pouring  it 

“Yes,  I  am  es- 
caped;  that’s 
what  I  don’t  com- 
prehend,”  said  the 
Marquis  thought- 
fully.  “That 
good  whisky ;  that 
warms  the 
cles  of  the  heart. 
Flint — ”  with  a 
sudden  revival— 
“you  can  not  but 
must  allow,  this  is 
the  very  devil 

r  teresting!” 

We  were  rather 
sleepy  in  the 
.  ^  morning,  I  re- 

'  '  /  member — the  ef- 

’’“•w  ,  '  feet  of  the  coffee 

^  having  worn  off. 

I  had  an  idea  or 
two  as  to  what 


WE  STOOD  IN  THE  DARK  UNDER  THE  HOUSE, 
LOOKING  BREATHLESSLY  THROUGH  THE  CRACKS 
IN  THE  FLOOR,  AND  WATCHING  MO. 
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course  we  had  best  follow  .  ’ 

the  capturing  of  the 
stone;  but  nothing  could 
be  done  before  midday. 

So  I  and  the  Marquis  kept  A 

watch  for  each  other  to  i  /  ^ 

sleep,  and  we  got  in  a  good  jK  W  ‘  | 

three  hours  apiece  before 

noon.  Y  V  f  4  ^ 

When  the  white  blaze  of  A 

twelve  o’clock  was  searing  M  ]  ^ 

the  palms  once  more,  and  m\  ^ 

the  village  folk  were  away  y. 

orasleep.andMohadgone  i  j  - 

down  to  the  river  again  to  ; 

Marquis  We  wore  ' 

the  rubber-soled  shoes  that  \ 

one  uses  for  easy  bush-  .  <  .'^B|L 

walking,  and  made  not  a 

sound  as  we  passed  along  \m 

the  street.  The 

of  the  palms  were  ink  u{X>n 

whitepaper;  the  dogs  slept  ' 

beneath  the  houses;  the 

tame  cockatoos  and  par-  "" 

rots  drowsed  up>on  the  - 

eaves.  The  heat  was  aw-  ,, 

ful:  it  seemed  as  though  '* 

the  village  in  its  stillness 

I  ^  J  .  *«  at.  1  utaa  KNEW  IT,  LITTLE  AS  WE  THOUGHT  IT. 

lay  dead  beneath  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  white  fire  from  the  implacable  sky.  hope — I  did  not  feel  that  we  were  nearer 
We  gained  the  sorcerer’s  house  without  our  goal.  Rather,  I  felt  farther  away, 

bring  seen  and  slipped  into  the  cool  interior,  “We  must  look,’’  said  the  Marquis,  who 

gasping  like  creatures  that  find  water  after  evidently  did  not  share  my  discouragement, 

drought.  “You  will  look  one  side  of  the  house,  I  will 

“^^at  a  day!”  choked  the  Marquis,  in  a  look  the  other,  and  before  Mo  will  come 
whisper— we  feared,  somehow,  to  talk  aloud,  back - ” 

“You  may  have  thankfulness  that  you  are  He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  up  the 
as  lean  as  a  herring,  Flint.  If  you  had  my  long  ladder  leading  to  the  door  (Mo’s  house 

weight - ’’  was  the  highest  in  the  village)  came,  at  that 

He  sat  down  on  the  floor  to  cool  off —  moment,  a  slowly  creaking  step, 

and  it  promptly  gave  way  beneath  him.  I  With  one  consent  we  dived  through  the 

hauled  him  out  with  some  trouble,  and  set  trap-door  and  pulled  it  flat  after  us.  Then 

him  in  a  safe  place.  w’e  halted  under  the  house,  listening  and 

“I  believe  that’s  a  trap-door,”  I  said,  looking  eagerly, 
looking  at  it.  “Seems  to  be  meant  for  a  “If  he  doesn’t  see  us — ”  I  whispered, 

hurried  get-away  in  case  of  trouble.  Not  a  “I  think  he  can  not,”  answered  the  Mar- 

bad  idea.  I  w’onder  hoiv  he  came  to  leave  quis,  cautiously.  “But  wre  can  see  him 
it  open.”  .  through  these  cracks —  What  chancel 

We  looked  about  us.  The  bamboo  that  What  chance!” 
bad  given  us  such  an  unpleasant  start  on  ...  It  is  long  ago  now,  but  to  this  day  I 
the  day  before  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  am  vexed  when  I  think  how  easily  the 

Otherwise  the  house  was  the  same.  Still —  greasy  old  villain  took  us  in — how  readily 

whether  it  was  the  effect  of  the  alarm  in  the  we  droppied  into  his  snare.  That  Mo  had 

night,  or  simply  the  discouragement  that  been  perfectly  aware  of  our  visit  the  day 

always  treads  close  on  the  heels  of  excited  before,  that  he  guessed  we  would  come 
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again,  had  returned  early  in  order  to  hurry 
us  out,  had  left  the  trap-door  open  in  order 
-  that  we  might  go  through  it  and  watch 

him  underneath  the  house — had  indeed 
planned  the  whole  thing  from  start  to  finish 
— never  occurred  to  either  of  us  at  the 
I  time,  though,  indeed,  we  might  have  guessed 

}i  that  the  chief  sorcerer  of  the  chief  town  of 

•;'j  sorcery-riddled  Kata-Kata  was  not  likely 

to  be  quite  so  simple  as  he  seemed. 

I  At  any  rate,  there  we  stood  in  the  dark 

under  the  house,  looking  breathlessly 
j.  through  the  cracks  in  the  floor,  and  watch- 

t|  ing  Mo.  And  Mo  knew  it,  little  as  we 

I  thought  it. 

»  First  of  all,  he  took  the  long  bamboo  off 

5 '  his  breast — it  had  accompanied  him  to  the 

I.  river  to-day,  seemingly — uncorked  the  top, 

and  looked  cautiously  in.  We  could  not  see 
i  what  was  inside.  He  put  his  palm  over 

(  the  opening,  and  with  the  other  hand  drew 

I*  toward  him  one  of  the  large  clay  water-pots 

^  standing  on  the  floor.  These  water-pots 

narrowed  to  a  mouth  about  four  inches 
across;  some  of  them  had  baked-clay  lids 
on  the  top.  He  chose  one  that  had  a  lid, 
uncovered  it,  and  dropped  something  in. 

I  Where  had  he  produced  it  from?  The 

ijj,  man  was  like  a  conjurer.  I  had  not  seen 

l!  ■  anything  in  his  hand  a  moment  before — 

j]  but  it  was  undoubtedly  the  great  diamond 

i  t!  .  that  he  dropped  into  the  jar.  I  even  heard 
it-  tinkle  against  the  hard  clay  bottom  as  it 
’ll  fell.  The  Marquis,  in  his  excitement, 

ir  pinched  my  arm  so  hard  that  it  was  black 

!  and  blue  afterward.  I  knew  he  was  simply 

'  ,  .  boiling  with  corked-up  sp)eech,  and  I  won- 

1*  t  dered  how  long  he  could  hold  on. 

)\  Now  the  sorcerer,  after  a  hurried  look 

:  :  round  the  empty  house  (he  really  was  a 

i  splendid  actor),  removed  his  palm  from 

,  the  top  of  the  bamboo,  and  inverted  it  over 

the  jar.  We  could  see  by  his  motions  that 
he  was  pouring  something  from  the  one  to 


the  other;  it  seemed  to  come  slowly,  and 
take  some  time.  When  he  had  done,  he  put 
the  clay  cover  on  the  jar,  shook  the  empty 
bamboo,  and  threw  it  down. 

After  this  he  produced  a  small  trade 
looking-glass,  oiled  his  hair,  put  feathers  in 
it,  painted  his  face,  took  his  bag  of  charms 
off  the  wall,  slung  a  tall  bow  on  his  shoulder, 
and  whistled  to  his  dog.  It  was  plain  that 
he  was  going  hunting — probably  courting 
also,  the  two  occupations  often  mixing  and 
overlapping  a  good  deal  in  the  Papuan  for¬ 
ests. 


We  waited.  We  waited  till  Mo  and  his 
dog  and  his  bow  and  his  bag  had  disap¬ 
peared  down  the  village  street,  pale  and  un¬ 
substantial  in  the  glaring  overhead  sun. 
We  waited  another  ten  minutes  after.  Si¬ 
lence:  the  village  slept  beneath  the  fier\ 
enchantment  of  noon;  the  birds  were  vwce- 
less  in  the  forest;  the  giant  leaves  hung  still. 

“Now!”  I  said,  and  we  crept  back  through 
the  trapndoor. 

For  a  moment  we  stood  silent  in  the 
lonely  house,  the  scene  of  Satan  alone  knew 
what  deviltries.  The  hideous  dancing-masks 
grinned  at  us  from  the  walls;  the  skulls 
showed  their  teeth.  The  sorcerer’s  bamhw 
lay  on  the  floor,  empty,  open,  defying  us  to 
solve  its  mystery.  And  at  our  very  feet 
stood  the  water-jar,  its  wide-splayed  mouth 
covered  only  by  the  lid  of  baked  clay. 

Was  the  prize  really  in  our  grasp  at  last? 
I  hesitated,  stretched  out  a  hand,  and  took 
it  back — stopped,  listened.  .  .  . 

There  certainly  was  a  sound  somewhere. 
It  was  a  familiar  sound,  and  yet  I  could  not 
say  exactly  what  it  was.  It  was  near  and 
it  was  not  near.  It  was —  What  in  the 
name  of  the  devil  was  it? 

“See,  Flint,  I  tire  of  this!”  shouted  the 
Marquis  suddenly  and  imprudently.  (I 
judge  that  he  had  heard  it  too,  and  it  and 
other  things  had  “got  on  his  nerves,”  as 
women  say.)  “Faint  heart  gathers  no  moss 
— here  goes  for  France,  my  brave!”  He 
made  a  dart  at  the  jar  and  snatched  off 
the  lid. 

Do  you  know  what  is  the  swiftest  thing 
in  the  animal  kingdom?  Did  you  ever  see  a 
brown  flash  of  lightning  get  up  from  the 
ground  and  strike? 

I  know,  and  I  had  seen  just  such  a  thing 
before.  So  I  didn’t  have  to  stop  and  think. 
.  .  .  The  Marquis  got  my  punch  fair  in  the 
chest;  it  doubl^  him  up  and  sent  him  half 
across  the  house.  My  right  hand  being 
thus  occupied,  I  hadn’t  time  to  attend  to 
my  left  and  it  got  in  the  way.  It  was  on 
the  first  joint  of  the  third  finger  that  the 
snake  got  me.  He  held  on  like  a  bulldog. 

Now,  I  must  have  knocked  the  viind 
pretty  well  out  of  the  Marquis,  in  throwing 
him  out  of  the  way  as  I  did;  but  you  never 
saw  a  man  recover  quicker.  He  was  up  on 
his  feet  before  one  would  have  time  to  tell  of 
it.  He  had  got  a  great  steel  clearing-knife 
down  from  the  wall  (evidently  Mo  did  a  bit 
of  coastal  trading)  in  two  seconds  or  there¬ 
abouts,  and  had  slashed  the  snake  clean 
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as  you  can;  it’s  the  best  time,  with  all  the 
p)eople  away.  If  we  stay  on,  there’ll  be  a 
row  to-night  as  sure  as  Fate,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  don’t  like  unofficial  people  to  do 
its  killing  for  it.  We’ll  come  back,  and  give 
them  what-for  with  the  chill  off.  Oh,  Lord, 
don’t  do  that!” 

For  the  Marquis  was  hanging  round  my 
neck — a  pretty  solid  weight — and  had  al¬ 
ready  kissed  me  loudly  on  both  cheeks. 

“My  brave  retainer!”  he  said,  with  tears 
in  his  voice  (I  reckoned  he  meant  preserver, 
but  it  was  all  one),  “what  can  I  ever  do  to 
recompense  you  of  my  life  that  you  have 
saved?” 

“I  told  you  what  to  do  just  now,”  I  said. 
“Get  the  carriers  under  way,  and  sharp. 
I  want  to  drink  some  ammonia.” 

I  did,  and  it  did  me  good;  I  was  able  to 
walk  almost  as  well  as  usual  in  half  an  hour. 
I  slung  my  arm  up  in  a  long  sheaf  of  grass, 
and  we  set  off  from  the  village  as  hard  as  we 
could,  keeping  a  look-out  for  ambushes  all 
the  way.  But  the  noonday  hush  lay  on  all 
the  forest  and  the  track,  and  there  was  not 
a  sign  of  life. 

^^en  we  were  an  hour  or  two  away,  I 
halted  for  a  rest;  the  bite  was  getting  at  me 
a  little,  and  I  felt  slightly  giddy,  though  I 
knew  by  now  that  there  was  no  danger. 

“Tell  me,  what  was  all  this  thing  that  has 
happened?”  demanded  the  Marquis,  drop¬ 
ping  on  a  log  at  my  side  and  fanning  him¬ 
self  with  his  hat.  “I  am  bursting  of  curi¬ 
osity,  but  I  would  not  disturb  you.” 

“Well,”  I  said,  “if  I  had  known  Kata- 
Kata  as  I  know  other  districts  in  New 
Guinea,  none  of  them  would  have  happened 
at  all.  The  whole  thing  might  have  been 
foreseen.  It’s  true  I  had  heard  silly  yams 
about  this  p>art  of  the  country,  but  I  didn’t 
believe  them,  they  seemed  so  exaggerated — 
and  they  quite  went  out  of  my  head,  any¬ 


how,  for  I  was  hardly  more  than  a  kid  when 
I  did  hear  them.  But  I’ve  remembered 
them  to-day.” 

“What  were  they,  then?” 

“People — natives,  I  mean — said  that 
the  Kata-Kata  sorcerers  knew  how  to  tame 
snakes  and  make  them  like  dogs,  and  that 
the  brutes  would  bite  any  one  their  masters 
told  them  to.  The  sorcerers  would  get  a 
bit  of  a  man’s  clothing,  taken  next  his  skin 
where  it  had  the  scent  of  his  body,  and  worry 
and  tease  the  snake  with  it  so  that  it  would 
know  the  smell,  and  hate  it.  And  then  they 
said  the  sorcerer  would  let  loose  his  snake 
at  night  in  the  house  of  the  man  he  wanted 
to  kill,  and  the  brute  would  bite  him,  and 
the  sorcerer  would  get  it  and  take  it  home 
again  before  he  was  seen.” 

“Tattbada,  true  you  talk,”  broke  in 
Koppi  Koko,  who  was  squatting  on  the 
ground  close  to  us,  chewing  betel-nut  most 
contentedly.  “That  puri-puri  man,  he 
take  him  snake  all  the  time  ’long  one  bam¬ 
boo,  carry  him  along  him  chest.” 

“That  accounts  for  the  milk  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,”  I  said.  “What  a  pair  of  babies  to  be 
scared  by  a  stick  with  a  snake  in  it,  hopping 
about!  Of  course,  the  thing  heard  people 
and  was  trying  to  get  loose.” 

“Yes,  and  the  snake — the  cold  snake— 
that  was  the  touch  of  death  last  night— 
not?” 

“Very  nearly,”  I  said.  “The  general 
smash  you  made  saved  your  life,  Marky.” 

“And  the  little  beautiful,  and  the  piece 
cut  out  of  her  belt — yes,  now  one  sees  all,” 
said  the  Marquis,  musingly.  “Flint,  thb 
is  a  devil  of  a  country  of  yours;  but,  on  my 
soul,  it  is  interesting.  What  adventures!” 

“I  take  no  stock  in  adventures,”  I  said. 
“I’d  rather  keep  out  of  them.  But  I  reckon, 
somehow,  there’s  more  ahead  before  we  get 
that  stone.” 


The  third  story  of  the  quest  of  the  "Sorcerer’s  Stone”  will  appear 
in  the  October  number. 


Magistrate:  — “W’hat  was  the  prisoner  doing?” 

Constable:  “’E  were  ’avin’  a  very  ’eated  argu¬ 
ment  with  a  cabdriver,  yer  worship.” 

Magistrate:  “But  that  doesn’t  prove  he  was 
drunk.” 

Constable:  “Ah!  But  there  wer’n’t  no  cab- 
driver  ther’,  yer  worship.” 
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I  VERY  one  should  buy  a  farm. 
A  farm  is  not  in  these  days 
by  necessary  implication  fif¬ 
teen  miles  from  anywhere, 
over  a  road  sometimes  a  mere 
meringue  of  mud,  sometimes 
up  to  the  horses’  ears  in  dust. 
To  own  a  farm  successfully  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  even  the¬ 
oretical  knowledge  of  humus  and 
legumes,  cover -crops,  roughage, 
which  is  Haw  and  which  is  Gee,  or  that  lime 
corrects  acidity  in  the  soil  the  same  as 
cooking-soda  relieves  heartburn.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  a  line  of  talk  like  that,  if 
only  for  the  purpose  spoken  of  in  “The 
Mikado” — “to  give  artistic  verisimilitude 
to  an  otherwise  bald  and  unconvincing  nar¬ 
rative.”  But  it  isn’t  really  essential. 

The  word  “farm,”  once  somewhat  earth- 
stained,  is  now  become  one  of  the  neatest 
and  most  swept-up  expressions  that  a  body 
can  use.  Turn  not  to  the  dictionary  for  its 
definition,  that  dusty  depot  of  dead  speech, 
but  to  the  Sunday  newspaper,  the  fount  of 
hving  waters  of  locution. 

Say  you  have  a  place  of  about  fifteen 


hundred  acres,  mostly  laid  out  like  a  park; 
only  instead  of  signs  in  English  reading 
“This  Way  to  the  Carousel,”  you  have 
signs  in  French  to  the  effect  that  servants 
found  walking  in  these  paths  will  save 
themselves  further  annoyance  by  going 
directly  to  the  oflfice  to  get  their  time;  with 
a  •  crushed  -  stone,  semicircular  driveway 
sweeping  grandly  up  to  what  might  be  the 
Blind  Asylum,  but  what  is  a  private  resi¬ 
dence,  built  on  a  scale  of  thirty  “master’s” 
rooms,  each  with  a  connecting  bath;  out¬ 
fitted  with  private  ice-plant,  private  electric- 
light  plant,  private  fuel-gas  plant,  hot  and 
cold  water  in  every  room  except  the  serv¬ 
ants’;  a  garage  sheltering  a  herd  of  auto¬ 
mobiles,  eating  their  heads  off,  and  fear¬ 
fully  skittish  when  first  taken  out;  con¬ 
servatory  yielding  ^  bu.  oichids  per  day, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

That’s  a  farm. 

So  is  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  Oh, 
well,  if  you  don’t  believe  me,  cast  your  eye 
over  this  advertisement:  “SMALL  FARM, 
suitable  for  chickens,  loo  x  lOo  feet;  one 
hour  out;  within  short  walk  of  station,” 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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“Gentleman’s  farm,”  “commuter’s  farm,” 
they  run  all  sizes  and  all  prices,  so  that  the 
fear  of  either  physical  or  financial  discom¬ 
fort  should  deter  no  one  from  buying  a 
farm.  I  saw  one  advertised  the  other  day 
for  $2.75.  What  do  you  think  of  that? 
Perhaps  it  was  $275;  but  since  it  was  for 
sale  on  the  easy-payment  plan,  what  mat¬ 
ters  a  decimal  point  here  or  there?  Right 
now  $275,  and  next  year  $275  are  essentially 
two  different  things — with  everything  in 
favor  of  next  year. 

The  tide  is  certainly  setting  “Back  to  the 
Land.”  In  my  judgment  the  reason  why  it 
doesn’t  set  stronger  is  that  so  many  people 
who  read  the  Sunday  newspap>ers  throw 
away  the  real-estate  section  as  so  much  sur¬ 
plusage,  same  as  they  do  the  book-review 
section. 

The  editors  are  to  blame  for  that.  If  they 
would  only  play  it  up  more!  They  don’t 
begin  to  make  the  fuss  over  it  that  they  do 
over  the  department  where  they  answer 
questions  like:  “I  am  a  young  lady  seven¬ 
teen  years  old,  and  considered  good-looking. 
I  met  a  real  handsome  gentleman  at  a 
party  night  before  last  and  he  danced  with 
me  twice.  Do  you  think  he  loves  me?” 

Yet  I  submit  that  looking  at  places  in  the 
country  and  going  with  the  girls  are, 
in  their  most  intimate  nature,  the  same 
sort  of  a  sporting  pro[>osition.  In  either 
case  you’re  liable  to  get  a  “sticker”  sawed 
off  on  you;  that’s  true  enough.  But  then, 
again,  you’re  liable  to  find  the  bargain  of  a 
lifetime.  You  never  can  tell  till  you  try. 

If  it  is  Love  that  makes  the  world  go 
round,  it  is  Land  that  makes  it  go  more 
or  less  rectangularly,  e.  g.,  “from  a  point 
at  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  S.E.j^  of  Sec¬ 
tion  16,  known  as  Snyder’s  Subdivision, 
thence  westerly  to  a  point,”  etc.,  etc. 

But  though  the  editors  have  plainly  fallen 
down  on  their  jobs,  there  are  many  who 
have  learned  the  lesson  that  there  are 
few  more  fascinating  ways  of  spending  an 
afternoon  than  to  take  the  train  to  some 
place  “one  hour  out,”  and  get  an  agent  to 
ride  you  around  in  his  automobile  for  a  few 
hours  to  visit  the  possibilities  “within  a 
short  walk  of  the  station.” 

While  I  think  of  it.  I’ll  just  give  notice 
here  and  now  that  I  have  applied  for  copy¬ 
right  on  an  original  illuminated  motto  to 
be  hung  up  over  the  clock  in  all  commuters’ 
breakfast-rooms:  “A  Short  Walk  to  the 
Station  Is  a  Dam  Long  Rim.”  It  ought 


to  go  like  hot  cakes,  don’t  you  think?  (And 
with  ’em.) 

“We’ve  all  our  angel  side,”  the  poet 
sings.  Even  in  the  most  hop>eless  prqx)si- 
tion,  not  excepting  the  one  advertised  as 
“some  fruit  on  lot,”  meaning  one  goos^ 
berry  bush,  and  one  dead  apple-tree  whose 
branches  look  like  fireworks  done  in  India 
ink,  there  is  much  to  interest.  Undiscem- 
ing  eyes  may  ^  only  an  old  shack  painted 
in  orange  with  blue  outside  trim,  murescoed 
within  in  royal  purple,  washing-blue,  lemon 
yellow,  strawberry  pink,  and  Fenian  green; 
with  two  steps  up  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
dining-room;  only  one  clothes-closet  in  the 
house;  no  way  of  getting  to  any  bedroom 
except  through  two  others;  no  water  in  the 
house  but  the  two  inches  in  the  cellar,  and 
the  well  out  in  the.yard  right  next  to  what 
it  ought  to  be  a  mile  away  from. 

But  the  true  “looker”  beholds  a  trans¬ 
formed  residence  too  dear  for  words,  in 
what  would  give  anybody  else  conniption 
fits,  one  after  another. 

Just  move  the  staircase  over  to  the  other 
side,  and  fix  it  so’s  the  tread  will  be  a  little 
wider  and  the  riser  not  so  high,  and  turn  it 
at  the  bottom  landing,  and  put  in  these 
slim  spindles  for  the-  banister — you’ll  have 
to  cut  an  archway  so  that  you  won’t  come 
chug  up  against  the  door;  and  throw  these 
two  rooms  into  one,  and  make  two  rooms 
out  of  that  big  one;  and  jack  the  kitchen 
up  to  the  dining-room  level  and  build  new 
foundations  under  it;  and  would  you  or 
wouldn’t  you  have  a  kind  of  back  stoop 
fixed  on,  with  settles? 

What  a  p>erfectly  gorgeous  dining-room 
thb  would  be  if  you’d  make  the  whole 
south  wall  a  bay-window  and  fill  it  full  of 
plants  and  things!  And  run  a  veranda 
clear  around  the  house — not  one  of  these 
narrow,  skimpy  things,  but  nice  and  wide; 
make  it  two  stories  and  use  the  up-stairs  one 
for  a  sleeping-porch,  and  cut  the  hall- 
window  into  a  door  so’s  you  could  undress 
in  the  house  and  slip  out,  blow  the  snow  off 
the  under  sheet,  and  snuggle  in  between  the 
hot-water  bottles. 

Oh!  Why!  There  isn’t  a  fireplace  in  the 
house,  not  even  a  boarded-up  one!  Well, 
we’d  attend  to  that.  We’d  make  one  out 
of  field-stone.  Cost  you  nothing,  almost;  j 
absolutely  nothing  for  material,  only  to  ‘j 
pick  it  up  and  sort  it  out  and  have  it  built. 

Hardwood  floors?  Oh,  certainly.  See 
how  the  old  floors  are  all  worn  into  spoon- 
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hollow  s.  I  suppKJse  the  best  thing  would  be 
to  wash  all  that  muresco  off,  and  decorate 
it  properly  and  artistically,  and  paint  the 
trim  an  egg-shell  white.  You’d  have  to 
pull  out  all  the  nails,  though,  and  putty  up 
the  holes.  Did  ever  you  see  a  place  so  full 
of  nails?  The  woodwork  is  simply  satu- 
rated  with  nails!  Quarts  and  quarts  of 
them.  It  seems  as  if  the  occupants,  when¬ 
ever  time  hung  heavy  on  their  hands,  had 
said:  “I  tell  you  what  le’s  do.  Le’s  drive 
some  nails.” 

The  roof  needs  mending  badly,  and  while 
^e  are  about  it  we  might  as  well  have  it  to 
suit  us.  I’ve  got  some  ideas  about  roofs  I’d 


like  to  see  worked  out.  And  either  rip  the 
weather-boarding  off  entirely  or  shingle  over 
it.  And  these  doors  ought  to  be  something 
more  solid;  they  ought  to  have  glass  knobs. 
Or — I  tell  you:  I  saw  some  brass  thumb- 
latches  the  other  day,  so  quaint  and  old- 
fashioned;  I  think  I’d  like  them  all  over  the 
house. 

Oh,  cement  floor  in  the  cellar,  certainly, 
and  install  hot-water  heating.  The  initial 
cost  is  a  little  more,  but  it’s  so  much  cheaper 
to  operate.  And  then  the  heat’s  so  nice. 
There’s  none  of  this  snapping  and  cracking 
that  there  is  with  steam;  it’s  so  gentle  and 
gradual,  so  that  along  about  eleven  o’clock 
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of  a  severely  cold  morning  you  pretty 
nearly  get  the  chill  off.  Driven  well  and  a 
big  tank  on  stilts  and  a  pumping  engine, 
b^use  it  really  is  violent  exercise  to  get 
the  water  up  into  the  attic  reservoir  with  a 
hand-pump. 

But  where’ll  we  put  the  bathroom? 
Doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  place  for  one.  Oh, 
well,  we  could  build  on  an  addition. 

And  if  I  were  you,  I’d  have  the  yard  re¬ 
graded.  Clear  out  all  that  ratty  shrubbery, 
and  cart  off  the  “rockery,”  though  some  of 
it  would  do  for  the  chimney,  and  dig  up  the 
stumps  they  have  with  flower-baskets  on 
them.  Just  a  simple  sward  looks  best. 

Oh,  you  could  do  a  lot  with  a  place  like 
that.  If  you  were  an  architect,  and  a  work¬ 
ing  carp>enter,  practical  stone-and-brick- 
mason,  plumber,  steam-fitter,  locksmith, 
machinist,  interior  decorator,  and  land¬ 
scape-gardener,  you  could  do  it  in  your 
spare  time  and  it  would  be  only  fun.  But, 
of  course,  you  could  hire  some  of  it  done. 
Wonderful  possibilities!  Really  wonderful! 
And  a  good  business  proposition.  Say  it 
sets  you  back  $4,000  for  the  place  just  as 
it  stands;  the  improvements  would  cost — 
say  $6,000,  or  maybe  $7,000.  But  when 
you  got  all  through,  why,  it  would  be  worth 
anyhow  $9,000. 

More,  if  you  can  get  more  for  it. 

“I  declare  I  just  hate  to  go  away  and 
leave  it,”  you  say  when  you  have  got  it  all 
planned  out.  The  real-estate  agent  looks 
smilingly  exp>ectant;  he  all  but  wags  his 
tail.  But  the  part  of  wisdom  would  be  to 
shop  around  a  little  more.  “Well,”  you 
sigh  at  last  and  turn  away,  “we’ll  consider 
it.  What  else  have  you?” 

The  real-estate  man  slinks  off  dejectedly 
to  crank  up  his  machine.  Don’t  you  care 
how  sad  he  looks.  If  you  go  to  getting 
sentimental  and  thinking  of  his  wife  and 
family  at  home,  hoping  and  praying  that 
papa  may  bring  home  a  commission,  you’ll 
just  take  all  the  pleasure  out  of  the  day’s 
outing. 

And,  anyhow,  he  had  no  more  expec¬ 
tation  of  selling  the  thing  than  you  had 
of  buying  it. 

“Lroking”  is  certainly  great  sport.  For 
sheer  excitement  I  don’t  know  of  anything 
that  can  compare  with  it — unless  it  is  going 
with  the  girls  when  you’re  a  young  fellow, 
knowing  as  well  as  if  you  actually  heard  it 
that  their  mothers  are  teasing  them  to  find 
out  if  they  don’t  kind  o’  like  you.  You  buy 


them  candy,  and  take  them  to  the  theater 
and  the  Gamma  Lambda  Epsilon  dance’ 
but  as  far  as  this  business  of  “Faithful  and 
true,  we  lead  ye  forth,”  and  “I,  John,  take 
thee,  Mary,”  is  concerned— why,  not  at  all 
No.  No.  No. 

If  you  are  only  careful  and  watch  your 
step  you  can  carry  that  same  pitcher  to  the 
well  forever  and  not  break  it. 

Nevertheless,  a  day  will  come,  James 
Montgomery,  when  the  carefullest  will  do 
the  world-old  act  of  fitting  the  broken 
shards  together  and  wondering  how  it  hap¬ 
pened. 

This  b  as  it  should  be.  What  would  the 
world  be  if  pitchers  never  went  to  the  well 
just  once  too  often?  There  are  several 
reasons  why  young  men  should  marry;  I 
never  counted  them  all  up,  but  I  think  I’m 
safe  in  saying  “several.”  And  he  that 
never  bought  a  farm  is  merely  an  unedu¬ 
cated  boob.  Knowledge  is  the  true  patent 
to  nobility,  and  this  is  why  there  is  such 
solid  satisfaction  in  saying:  “We’re  going 
out  to  the  farm  to  spend  the  Christmas 
holidays,”  although  you  know  and  every¬ 
body  else  knows  that  you  won’t  get  the 
place  really  warmed  up  short  of  a  week,  and 
that  you’ll  find  the  pump  frozen,  not  a  drop 
of  kerosene  in  the  house,  and  only  one  little 
bit  of  a  piece  of  candle  about  so  long. 

The  education  derived  from  owning  a 
farm  may  be  said  to  be  classical  or  scientific, 
according  as  the  farm  is  one  where  you 
hope  to  be  able  to  raise  crops  or  one  where 
you  hope  to  be  able  to  raise  the  cash  to  pay 
for  it  without  losing  your  life-insurance. 

In  both  courses  the  subject-matter  is 
essentially  the  same.  It  corrects  the  vulgar 
error  that  of  the  three  factors  in  production, 
(i)  Land,  (2)  Labor,  (3)  Capital,  factors  i 
and  3  are  about  all  you  need.  Necesi^ 
as  is  Land,  also  money  in  the  bank  (some¬ 
times  called  Variable  Capital  for  reasoiis 
unnecessary  to  go  into  here).  Labor  is 
pretty  doggone  necessary,  too,  and  don’t 
you  forget  it. 

I  rep)eat.  Don’t  you  forget  it,  though  that 
is  tautological.  When  you  own  a  farm, 
you  don’t  forget.  You  can’t.  You  aren’t 
let. 

In  algebra  the  unknown  quantity  is 
represented  by  *;  in  the  classical  course  of 
farm-owning  the  unknown  quality  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  “couple,”  which  also  stands  for 
Labor,  if  it  isn’t  too  hard. 

Of  ^e  couple,  the  man  should  be  a  prac- 
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[  tical  farmer,  orchardist,  gardener,  veteri- 
_  nary,  hammcr-and-saw  carpenter,  screw- 
driver-and-monkey- wrench  machinist,  and 
general  handy  man;  the  woman  should  be  a 
first-rate  cook,  neat  housekeeper,  skilled 
laundress,  able  to  wait  on  table,  look  after 
the  milk  of  one  cow,  tend  to  the  chickens, 
etc. 

Both  should  be  tidy,  respectful,  intel¬ 
ligent,  economical,  industrious,  sober,  and 
not  want  much  wages. 

I  may  say,  in  p>assing,  that  the  female  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  couple  is  far  more  likely  to 
know  Tier  business  than  the  male.  (Suffra¬ 
gette  papers  please  copy.) 

To  give  a  complete  syllabus  of  the  entire 
classical  course  would  trespass  on  the  space 
allotted  to  me,  but  I  may  briefly  touch 
upon  a  few  px)ints,  such  as:  How  to  tell  her 
gently  yet  firmly  not  to  leave  a  hot  flat¬ 
iron  on  your  b^t  shirt  while  she  gasses 
with  the  pjedler;  how  to  keep  calm  and 
collected  when  he  puts  the  south  field  into 
com  the  eighth  time  hand-running  when 
you  e.\pressly  told  him  to  put  it  in  alfalfa; 
where  to  hide  the  whisky-jug;  how  to 
search  trunks  for  missing  valuables;  what 
to  do  when  you 
find  that  he  hasn’t 
been  p)aying  the 
bills  with  the 
money  you  gave 
him  for  that  pur¬ 
pose;  how  to  tele¬ 
phone  the  Ma¬ 
ternity  Hospital 
to  send  an  ambu¬ 
lance  right  quick; 
how  to  get  him 
not  to  l^at  her 
when  there  are 
people  out  from 
town  for  a  week- 
;  end,  and  so  forth 
and  so  on,  with 
much  more  of  the 
same  sort. 

V(Tiile  the  clas¬ 
sical  course  is  ad- 
mirable  in  its 
way,  the  scien¬ 
tific,  in  which  the  Landlord,  the  Laborer, 
and  the  Capitalist  are  one  pjerson,  and  the 
,  farm  is  not  larger  than  100x300  feet,  in  the 
choice  residence  section  one  hour  out,  and  a 
short  walk  from  the  station,  is  more  p>opular. 
It  is  also  more  effective  in  dispelling  the 


illusion  that  that  much  Land  is  all  that  is 
necessary  in  order  to  have  a  lovely  lawn, 
p)osy-beds,  fruit-trees,  garden,  chickens,  and 
a  cow. 

It  will  be  obser\'ed  that  I  omit  the  pig. 

I  do  so  purposely,  .\lthough  the  popular 
app)eal  of  the  pig  is  very  great — in  part  be¬ 
cause,  as  it  has  bren  put  so  beautifully,  “the 
pig  kin  ate  what  we  can’t  ate,  and  we  kin 
ate  the  pig,”  and  pjartly  because  of  all  our 
food-products  he  is  at  once  the  most  nutri¬ 
tious  and  the  most  varied  in  flavor,  ranging 
from  ham  on  the  south  to  head-cheese  on 
the  north,  through  bacon,  lard,  pickled 
pigs’  feet,  p>ork  tenderloin,  spmreribs,  sau¬ 
sage  loose  and — er — otherwise,  liverwurst, 
blood  pudding,  pawn-hoss,  scrapple,  and 
other  chin-greasing  confections— -in  spite  of 
all,  the  pig  will  have  to  be  crossed  off  the 
list  of  the  attractions  on  the  commuter’s 
farm. 

The  Board  of  Health  won’t  stand  for  it. 
The  Board  of  Health  stands  for  the  back¬ 
yard  of  the  Criterion  Ice-Cream  Parlor  and 
the  back  room  of  the  Ideal  Restaurant, 
sometimes  known  as  the  Cafe  Typhoid, 
compared  with  which  a  pigsty  is  swept  by 
ocean  breezes. 
But  the  President 
of  the  Board  of 
Health  is  also 
owner  of  both 
those  propjerties. 
A  word  to  the  wise 
is  sufficient. 

I  now  direct 
your  attention 
lawn-ward. 

Few  things  are 
more  honorific  in 
their  nature  than 
a  lawn  so  elegant¬ 
ly  barbered  that 
it  almost  smells 
of  brilliantine. 
Even  the  pjeople 
who  ride  by  in 
automobiles  of 
next  year’s  model 
turn  their  heads 
to  look  admiring¬ 
ly,  and  the  quick  lip-reader  can  see  their 
mouths  go,  “Oh,  how  lovely!” 

The  flush  of  honest  pride  may  well  suffuse 
the  face  of  him  whose  own  fair  hands  have 
dug  out  humps  and  padded  hollows  in  the 
turf ;  have  pulled  the  ponderous  roller  in  the 
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soft  springtide  until  a  spirit-level  can  be 
set  down  on  any  spot  and  have  the  bubble 
stay  spang  in  the  middle;  have  sifted  fertil¬ 
izer  till  the  breezes  blowing  across  remind 
one  of  narcissus  blossoms  right  close  to; 
have  pushed  the  mower  at  early  mom  and 
dewy  eve  (dewy  eve  preferred),  and  clipped 
with  scissors  and  a  blistered  thumb  the 
long  grass  by  the  fence  and  round  the 
flower-beds;  have  yanked  out  lace-flowers 
rooted  like  a  rope;  have  dug  up  plantains, 
plain  and  “niggerhead,”  and  deftly  dropped 
a  drop  of  kerosene  on  each  excided  stub; 
have  played  the  hose  in  August  drought 
while  the  expensive  water-meter  clicked 
like  a  clock. 

Show  me  the  man  whose  lawn  is  in  good 
condition  year  by  year  and  I  will  show  you 
one  whose  wife  did  well  to  get  him. 

For,  let  me  tell  you,  friends  and  fellow- 
travelers  to  the  tomb,  there  are  more  sticks 
and  bones,  clothes-pins,  and  crooked  wires 
upon  a  lawn,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in 
our  philosophy.  And  he  that  cheerfully  en¬ 
dures  the  slams  upon  the  bread-basket  that 
the  lawn-mower  hands  him  when  its  cutters 
clog,  possesses  more  than  Christian  forti¬ 
tude — it  mounts  up  to  fiftytude. 

Mowing  the  lawn  on  an  inside  lot  of  an 
Own-Your-Own-Home  section  is  one  thing; 
mowing  the  lawn  of  a  “farm”  with  one- 
hundr^-foot  froncage  on  East  Main  Street 
is  “something  else  again,”  especially  in 
early  summer  when  the  cosmic  urge  gets 
underneath  the  grass  and  shoves  it  upward 
at  the  rate  of  one-half  inch  per  hour.  And 
he  must  hump  himself  who  would  not  have 
folks  think  that  he  had  sunk  so  low  as  to 
want  to  get  a  hay-crop. 

This  brings  us  to  the  next  item  in  the  list 
of  comforts  on  the  commuter’s  farm  not 
due  exclusively  to  there  being  Land  enough. 
In  the  city’s  crowded  marts  it  seems  to  be 
the  general  impression  that  fruits  of  most 
delicious  flavor,  A  i  “fancies,”  just  natu¬ 
rally  grow  on  trees,  and  all  there  is  to  do  is 
go  and  pick  ’em.  Well,  picking  is  some  job, 
too,  if  you  want  to  know. 

The  folks  in  town  roll  up  their  eyes  with 
envy  when  you  tell  them  you  had  five 
bushels  off  your  strawberry  patch.  They 
get  them  in  stingy  little  boxes  whose  bot¬ 
toms  are  right  up  against  the  top,  and  such 
sour  things  it  makes  you  squinch  your  face 
all  up  to  eat  one  dry,  and  you  to  have  five 
hushds  of  nice,  sweet  berries  right  in  the 
back  yard  where  you  can  get  ’em  any  time 


— why,  it’s  riches  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice! 

There  are  many  things  to  be  said  in 
praise  of  strawberries,  but  their  being  so 
close  to  the  ground  is  not  one  of  them.  In 
gathering  them  it  seems  there’s  more  of  you 
from  the  hip>s  down  than  there  is  any  call 
for.  Whether  you  elect  to  squat,  each  ear 
against  its  nearest  knee,  or  stoop  until  your 
face  swells,  the  thought  is  ever  present  with 
you  that  these  are  not  so  much  the  gifts  of 
bounteous  Nature  as  the  fruits  of  honest 
toil.  Oh,  you  earn  your  five  bushels;  don’t 
let  that  escafse  you. 

But  when  it  comes  to  collecting  the  raw 
material  for  Heaven’s  best  gift  to  man,  the 
cherry-pie,  what  for  strawberry  picking 
were,  as  it  were,  mere  excess  leggage,  is  now 
pitifully  insufficient,  to  be  supplemented  by 
a  ladder. 

Now  a  good,  long,  heavy  ladder  presents 
engineering  problems  of  no  mean  difficulty. 

I  presume  more  people  have  lost  the  blessing 
trying  to  get  a  ladder  through  a  gate  than 
in  any  other  way  that  Satan  knows  of.  A 
ladder  would  make  a  preacher  swear;  h 
can  act  up  so.  There’s  such  a  radius  to  it 
when  you  turn  a  corner;  such  a  leverage 
when  you  try  to  stand  it  up  and  the  bottom 
end  slips.  And  it  is  simply  possessed  to 
flop  when  you  are  carrying  it  on  edge  upon 
your  shoulder.  .  .  . 

I  tell  you:  Never  wear  a  derby  or  nose- 
glasses  when  you’re  doing  business  with  a 
ladder,  for  nothing  gives  it  more  dehght 
than  to  mash  the  hat  hopelessly,  and  knock 
your  glasses  off  so  you  will  step  on  them.  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  of  the  two  lenses  it  is 
the  dollar-and-a-half  one  that  breaks  in 
preference  to  the  seventy-five-cent  one. 
This  well-known  phenomenon  is  due  to  the 
combined  action  of  the  Law  of  Economk 
Determinism  and  the  Law  of  the  Cussedness 
of  Inanimate  Objects. 

Ladders  and  cherry-trees  are  not  what 
you  might  call  simpatica.  In  a  manner  of 
speaking,  the  top  end  of  a  ladder  should 
rest  firmly  on  a  two-em  dash.  But  such  is 
the  nature  of  cherry-trees  that  the  top  end 
of  the  ladder  rests  quite  un-firmly  in  the 
crotch  of  a  rude  capital  Y.  The  finest 
cherries  grow  at  the  extreme  tip-end  of 
topmost  branches.  Just  as  you  are  au- 
tiously  bending  the  whip-like  withe  toward 
you  with  its  luscious  fruits,  the  ladder  cants, 
and  you  and  the  cherry-bucket  hit  the 
ground  with  almost  simultaneous  thumps. 


‘‘1  DECLARE  I  Jl’ST  HATE  TO 
GO  AWAY  AND  LEAVE  IT,” 
YOD  SAY. 


cherry-bucket  makes  a  little  better 
time  because  it  has  no  pants  to  tear  en 
route.  The  cherries  in  the  bucket  and  the 
breath  in  your  body  are  bounced  out  with 
tqual  suddenness. 

It  is  seldom,  though,  that  both  are  a 
total  loss.  One  should  always  remember  in 
idling  out  of  a  cherry-tree  to  keep  the 
tongue  well  back  in  the  mouth.  Otherwise 
the  teeth,  being  occluded  violently,  are  apt 
to  snip  off  the  tongue-tip,  which  is  that 
part  of  the  organ  of  speech  that  produces 
the  sound  of  “d”  as  in  “Damn!” 


Preliminarv'  to  picking  fruit  there  are 
some  other  actions  which  come  under  the 
general  head  of  Labor.  No  tree  thrives 
with  its  roots  tangled  up  with  twitch-grass, 
and  twitch-grass  is  of  all  the  vegetable 
kingdom  the  least  discourageable.  There  is 
stirring  up  the  soil  about  the  roots,  which 
heightens  the  activity  of  the  sweat-glands. 
Then  there  is  pruning,  which  follows  the 
simple  rule:  Cut  away  all  you  dare,  and 
then  cut  away  twice  as  much  more.  Mind, 
I  do  not  say  this  is  the  correct  rule,  but 
anyway  it  is  the  simple  rule.  It  will 
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also  make  the  muscles  ache  if  persisted  in. 

But  all  else  pales  into  insignificance  com¬ 
pared  with  spraying.  That  is  work.  It’s  a 
new  thing;  just  come  up  recently.  I  do  not 
think  our  fathers  would  have  even  cracked  a 
smile  if  you  had  propounded,  to  them  this 
query:  What  is  worse  than  to  bite  into  an 
apple  and  find  a  worm?  Answer:  To  bite 
into  an  apple  and  find  half  a  worm.  But 
such  is  the  Sybaritic  softness  of  the  age 
that  we  have  grown  kind  of  fussy  about 
such  things;  we  insist  upon  the  all-round 
application  of  the  Pure-Food  Law.  Also, 
the' march  of  progress  has  brought  us  the 
San  Jose  scale. 

So  three  times  a  year  you  spray  your 
fruit-trees — in  the  fall,  in  early  spring,  and 
just  at  the  exact  moment  when  the  petals 
fall,  avoiding  on  the  one  hand  poisoning 
the  bees  that  set  the  fruit,  and  on  the  other 
hand  giving  the  codling-moth  opportunity 
to  provide  for  her  family.  Thrice  in  a 
year  you  must  find  a  time  when  all  the 
winds  are  hushed  so  you  can  pump  that 
lime-and-sulphur  liquid  in  a  fine  mist  from 
the  bucket  on  the  ground  to  the  topmost 
twig.  This  still  and  solemn  hour  is  usually 
about  four  a.m.,  when  you  might  be  in  bet¬ 
ter  business. 

Dress  for  the  occasion  from  the  skin  out¬ 
ward  in  duds  you  have  no  hope  or  wish  to 
wear  again,  for  the  stuff  dyes  the  color  of  a 
horse’s  blanket  and  smells  like  blue  blazes. 
Look  out  you  don’t  get  any  of  it  in  your 
eyes:  that’s  why  you  spray  in  calm  weather. 
It  is  powerfully  acrid  and  puckery,  so  much 
so  that  when  it  gets  on  your  hair  and  you 
go  to  comb  it,  it  squeaks  like  a  fiddle. 

When  you  have  a  little  bit  of  a  garden- 
patch  in  town,  what  the  women  w’ould  call  a 
“runner”  between  the  clothes-poles  and  the 
fence,  it’s  simply  wonderful  what  you  get 
out  of  it;  when  you  have  a  great  big  garden- 
patch  on  a  commuter’s  farm,  it’s  simply 
wonderful  what  you  don’t  get  out  of  it. 
One  word  will  make  this  seeming  paradox 
quite  rational:  Expectations. 

When  the  man  says,  “Come  out  back,  I 
want  to  show  you  something,”  and  you 
think  it’s  going  to  be  foolish  geraniums, 
and  he  shows  you  real,  live  tomato  vines 
with  genuine  edible  tomatoes  on  them,  it 
almost  takes  your  breath  away.  (You  can 
get  it  back,  though,  if  he  grows  onions,  too.) 
Peas  enough  to  give  the  family  a  taste  all 
round — why,  it’s  like  finding  money  in  the 
street.  And  if  the  intensive  culturist  has 


gone  and  planted  com  all  round  the  fence, 
and  everywhere  a  stalk  will  stick,  until 
there’s  pretty  nearly  a  whole  mess  of 
roasting  ears,  the  neighborhood  gets  goggl^ 
eyed  and  drops  its  hands  into  its  lap  with. 

“Did  you  ever!” 

But  a  whole  half-acre  in  the  country- 
why,  man  alive!  you  ought  to  pretty  near 
make  your  living  off  of  that.  You  read  up 
what  Krapotkin  says,  and  this  other  fellow 
— what’s  his  name?  You  know.  The  man 
that  wrote,  “Three  Boxes  of  Dirt,  and  Feed 
your  Family.” 

Now,  take  potatoes.  Say  you  put  one- 
fourth  of  your  whole  garden  into  potatoes. 
That’s  an  eighth  of  an  acre.  You  ought  to 
get  by  intensive  culture  a  yield  at  the  rate 
of  four  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  Som^ 
times  they  nm  as  high  as  five  hundred,  or 
b  it  fifteen  hundred?  No  matter.  Call  it 
four  hundred.  That’s  fifty  bushels.  Now 
don’t  tell  me  your  family  m^I  eat  a  bushel  a 
week.  Why,  you  ought  never  to  buy  an¬ 
other  spud.  Store  ’em  down  cellar,  and 
pick  ’em  over  from  time  to  time  to  sort  out 
the  rotten  ones. 

Same  way  with  cabbages  and  beets  and 
turnips  and  things  like  that.  Parsnips  you 
can  leave  in  the  ground  all  winter  so  that 
your  cellar  needn’t  be  so  crowded,  what 
with  coal  and  furnace  and  the  like  of  that 

And  there’s  your  green  stuff  all  summer 
long,  and  squashes  and  pumpkins  for 
pumpkin  pies,  and  melons,  and  all  the 
small  fruit  that  your  wife  can  put  up  in  her 
odd  moments. 

And  there’s  the  chickens.  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  you  can  grow  all  the  grain  they’d 
need,  and  have  a  garden  too;  but  the  tabl^ 
scraps  will  go  a  long  ways,  and  all  the  trim¬ 
mings  of  the  vegetables;  and  think  of  the 
fresh  eggs,  and  broilers  and  roasters! 

And  there’s  a  cow.  Pasturage  hard  to  p 
get?  What?  With  all  these  vacant  lots 
around?  Even  so,  there’s  your  lawn-clip¬ 
pings,  and  you  could  grow  what  they 
soiling-crops  that  you  cut  and  carry  to  the 
cow.  She  won’t  eat  more  than  twice  hff 
weight  a  day,  and  all  the  time,  mind  you,  if 
you  keep  the  cow-house  clean  you’re  adding 
to  the  fertility  of  your  garden. 

Why,  as  I  say,  you  ought  to  pretty  near 
make  your  living  off  half  an  acre. 

Well.  .  .  Ha!  .  .  It  doesn’t  quite  come  up  t  * 
to  that.  Not  the  first  season.  But  then 
you  must  make  some  allowances  for  the 
weather.  Everything  burned  to  a  crisp,  i 
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You  hardly  got  your  bait  back.  Not  a 
speck  of  rain  from  Decoration  Day  till 
’way  long  in  October,  and  after  that  every¬ 
thing  was  swimming.  Nobody  can  make  a 
garden  without 
some  rain.  Or, 

maybe,  it  did  f  sjPIlfc 

nothing  but  rain,  [  ■! 

rain,  rain  the 
whole  enduring 
time  till  shoes  in 

the  closet  got  1 

blue-molded  and 

the  potatoes  were  M 

all  tops.  Nobody  lllr' ilii  nil  'J  'll 

can  make  a  gar-  |  iip  *  H 

den  without  some  /I  1 1  IjL  In 

Or,  like  enough, 
there  was  rain 
enough  and  sun 
enough,  as  far  as 

that  goes,  but  •  ^  | 

badly  distributed  j 

—dry  as  ashes 
when  it  should 

have  been  moist,  llr^ 

and  wet  as  sop  \ 

when  it  should 

have  been  bright  \ 

anddry.  It 

seems  an  awful  '' 

thing  to  say,  but 

I  do  think  there  is  as  little  judgment  shown 
in  handing  out  the  weather  as  anything  I 
know  of;  that  is,  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
commuter’s  farm. 

I  can’t  help  thinking,  too,  that  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  you  were  to  blame.  You  let  the 
weeds  get  ahead  of  you.  They’ll  do  that  if 
you  give  ’em  half  a  chance.  They’ll  take 
advantage  of  your  good  nature.  Yet  you 
know,  or  you  ought  to  know — you’ve  been 
told  it  often  enough  anyhow — that  there  is 
nothing  so  healthful  and  invigorating  to  the 
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If  the  vmdevout  astronomer  is  mad,  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  laissez-faire  topiarius 
who  cries:  “Go  it,  corn!  Go  it,  ragweed! 
And  may  the  best  man  win!” 

And  it  isn’t 

konly  hoeing  to  get 
rid  of  weeds,  but 
hoeing  to  keep 
the  moisture  in 
the  soil  with  a 
dust-mulch.  I  fear 
you  kind  o’  neg¬ 
lected  to  do  that 
after  every  show¬ 
er  as  soon  as  the 
soil  was  dry 
enough  to  handle. 
There  were  clods 
in  your  garden. 
I’ll  bet  on  it,  that 
you  could  crack 
a  safe  with. 

Still,beingyour 
first  season,  you 
r  had  a  thing  or 
two  to  learn.  The 
way  you  laid  that 
garden  out  you 
had  tomatoes 
more  than  you 
•  “you  planted  ’em  knew  what  to  do 
y  ^  UPSIDE  DOWN.”  with,  but  nothing 
like  enough  green 
com;  you  had  Swiss  chard  to  feed  a  county, 
but  ran  short  of  turnips.  And  you  know 
now — don’t  you? — why  your  Limas  were  so 
everlasting  long  in  coming  up. 

“Why,”  says  your  next-door  neighbor, 
leaning  over  the  fence,  “no  wonder,  man. 
Look  at  ’em.” 

“What’s  wrong  with  them?” 

“You  planted  ’em  upside  down.” 

Sure  enough!  They’re  liacking  their  way 
up  through  the  ground.  Next  time  you’ll 
know  better. 


“you  planted  ’em 

UPSIDE  DOWN.” 


system  as  exercise  in  the  open  air.  You 
should  have  been  out  with  your  hoe  every 
morning  before  sunup,  and  Night  should 
have  found  you  pulling  weeds  by  lantern- 
light. 

You  see,  weeds  are  not  merely  passive 
competitors  with  garden-sass,  sucking  up 
nutriment  that  what  you  planted  should 
have  had;  they  are  active  competitors,  ex¬ 
creting  toxins  that  make  the  soil  sick.  In  a 
garden,  competition  must  be  eliminated,  I 
don’t  care  what  the  Sherman  Law  says. 


I  tell  you:  It  isn’t  only  Labor  that  is  a 
factor  in  production,  meaning  by  that  using 
your  muscles  till  you’re  so  tuckered  you 
don’t  know  which  end’s  up;  it’s  La^r- 
Power,  head-work,  knowing  how.  Knowl¬ 
edge  is  Power. 

It’s  the  same  with  chickens  and  a  cow. 
Certainly  you  must  have  chickens  and  a 
cow.  You  can’t  get  your  degree  in  the 
scientific  course  without  them.  Boughten 
eggs  in  the  country  can  be  just  as  funny¬ 
tasting  as  boughten  eggs  in  town;  I  don’t 
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know  but  more  so.  And  the  village  milk¬ 
man’s  milk —  Don’t  let’s  talk  about  it.  I 
always  try  to  avoid  the  pathological.  It’s 
too  morbid,  cholera-morbid. 

I  will  say  right  here  that  keeping  chickens 
is  a  shade  more  intricate  than  throwing 
corn  in  and  taking  eggs  out.  Poultry  saves 
on  the  butcher’s  bill,  but  there  are  lots  and 
lots  of  conscientious  vegetarians  who  date 
their  conversion  to  the  time  they  had  to  kill 
a  fowl  and  dress  it — undress  it,  rather. 

And  there  are  a  few  little  things  about  a 
cow  it  takes  a  while  to  learn.  Eliminate  all 
but  the  act  of  milking.  Eliminate  from 
that  the  language,  which  would  have  to  be 
eliminated  anyhow  if  it  was  at  all  an  ac¬ 
curate  report  of  what  is  said  when  you  are 
all  done  except  that  northwest  teat  that 
she’s  so  touchy  about.  Eliminate  all  but 
the  mere  act  of  expressing  the  lacteal  fluid 
into  the  p>ail. 

It’s  a  simple  act.  Encircle  the  teat  with 
thumb  and  forefinger;  tighten;  then  pro¬ 
gressively  squeeze  with  second,  third,  and 
fourth  fingers  in  the  order  named,  at  the 
same  time  pulling  gently  downward. 

You  should  get  a  broad  white  tape  that 
purrs  and  gurgles  in  the  frothing  pail; 
instead  you  get  about  a  Number  6o  thread 
that  faintly  tinkles  on  the  tin. 

But  keep  it  up.  You’ll  learn  in  a  few 
weeks  provided  you  don’t  dry  the  cow  up 
first.  But  before  you  master  the  technique 
of  it,  your  second,  third,  and  fourth  fingers, 
ail  unaccustomed  to  grasping  vigorously  a 
handle  far  too  small  for  them,  will  cramp  up, 
stiff  as  sticks,  and  your  arms  will  ache  you 
to  the  shoulder.  How  do  they  stand  it  who 
milk  a  dozen  cows  a  day? 

How  do  they  stand  it  who  produce  any 
of  the  realities  of  life  by  which  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being? 

Is  it  worth  while  to  buy  a  farm  when  all 
that  work  attaches  to  it?  Why,  most  as¬ 
suredly.  Only  the  crassest  materialist  will 
justify  the  purchase  by  the  creature  com¬ 
forts  to  be  got  out  of  it.  As  to  that,  there 
is  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  You  have 
bushels  of  strawberries  to  the  town-folks’ 
quarts;  that  is  true,  but  they  are  eating 
them  while  you  are  only  hunting  for  the 
blossoms;  your  radfshes  are  hotter  and 
tougher  than  theirs  are,  your  tomatoes 
cracked,  and  something  too  much  of  core; 
your  “cukes”  grow  gnarly;  your  green 
corn  doesn’t  run  even,  there  are  many  nub¬ 
bins,  many  ears  monstrously  puffed  with  a 


black  fungus,  and  on  the  platter  they  range 
from  what  is  ’most  too  old  to  eat  to  mere 
fever-blisters  on  the  cob. 

And  at  their  best — take  peas,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  right  off  the  vines.  Some  rave  about 
them,  but  others  consider  them  almost  too 
rank.  Or  new-laid  eggs:  some  think  they 
aren’t  as  full-flavored  as  storage  eggs,  and 
don’t  cook  so  quickly.  Or  morning’s  milk 
at  breakfast:  it’s  likely  to  be  a  little  warm, 
and  there’s  not  a  sp>eck  of  cream  to  it.  Or 
green  corn  just  off  the  stalks:  only  an 
added  care  and  responsibility.  In  town 
you  take  your  time  to  get  it  ready  for  the 
table.  What’s  an  hour  more  or  less  when 
it’ll  taste  like  hog-com  anyhow?  But  on 
the  farm  you’ve  got  to  have  the  pot  a- 
bubbling;  you’ve  got  to  pick  the  ears  and 
run  with  ’em  to  the  house;  you  rip  the 
husks  off,  strip  the  silk,  and  break  the  ends 
off — hurry,  hurry,  hurry!  And  what  for? 
Merely  to  catch  an  evanescent  flavor  that 
induces  one  to  eat  eight  ears,  and  butter  as 
high  as  it  is  now.  Just  an  added  care  and 
respx)nsibility! 

No.  These  things  that  pjerish  with  the 
using  do  not  constitute  the  real  reason  why 
every  one  should  buy  a  farm.  Man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone  or  milk  or  butter  or 
new-laid  eggs  or  strawberries  with  the  dew 
still  on  them  or  fresh  garden-truck,  though 
they  help  out  considerable,  I  must  admit. 
The  beasts  are  satisfied  to  live  by  eating. 
But  not  Man:  he  wants  more. 

He  wants  to  know  what  for  a  world  he’s 
living  in.  There  is  only  one  real  way  for 
him  to  find  out.  It  is  in  vain  that  text¬ 
books  assure  him  that  a  pitcher,  once  it  is 
broken,  can  never  be  the  same  again;  the 
honor  man,  fresh  out  of  college,  will  try  to 
fit  the  shards  together  and  rediscover  the 
great  truth.  The  knowingest  Lothario  is, 
after  all,  only  a  kid  until  he  interrupts  with, 
“Wait  till  I  tell  you  what  my  youngster 
said”;  and  he  that  is  so  well-informed  that 
he  can  tell  you  instantly  which  are  the  bonds 
to  buy,  is  a  mere  greenhorn  until  experience 
teaches  him  that  not  the  ownership  of 
title-deeds  or  bits  of  fancy-printed  paper, 
brings  forth  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth, 
but  head-work,  and  muscle-work. 

Every  one  should  buy  a  farm.  Would 
that  I  could  inscribe  that  sentiment  in 
flaming  characters  upton  the  midnight  sky, 
that  all  who  are  up  that  late  at  night  might 
read — and  heed — the  legend: 

“BUY  A  FARM!” 
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"l  NEVER  BEFORE 
SEE  NUTHIN’  as 
HAPPY  AS  DENNY 
GROGAN  THAT  DAY.” 


shut  them  out  from  all  the  normal  activities 
of  life,  like  a  fog.  He  had  not  long  lost 
the  softness  of  boyhood.  Some  kind  of 
outdoor  sp>ort  had  hardened  him  and  put 
a  few  planes  on  his  face,  and  had  evidently 
broken  his  nose,  which  gave  his  countenance 
a  pugnacious  cast  at  variance  with  his  mild 
eyes.  He  had  evidently  thrown  every¬ 
thing  of  any  value  that  he  possessed  into 
the  dress-suit  case.  New  clothes,  a  travel¬ 
ing  set,  a  watch  and  stick-pins,  were  shoved 
in  with  a  tumultuous  disorder  eloquent  of 
their  owner’s  mood,  while  scattered  in  this 
wreckage  of  a  happy  life  were  some  trophy 
cups  and  medals. 

He  was  about  to  take  the  money  handed 
over  to  him  and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket 
without  counting  it  when  Mrs.  Phelan 
spoke  to  him  with  the  familiar  authority  of 


NSTEAD  of  proceeding  at 


once 

1  into  the  sitting-room  beyond  the 
*  oflBce  of  his  friend,  Mrs.  Phelan, 
Lester  Robinson  lingered  in  the 
pawn-shop.  He  scented  copy  in  the  broad- 
shouldered  youth  who  gripped  the  edge  of 
the  show-case  until  his  knuckles  showed 
white,  while  Mrs.  Phelan  appraised  the 
contents  of  his  dress-suit  case. 

The  little  place  was  heavy  with  the 
weight  of  his  suspense.  The  universe 
shrank  in  the  imaginative  mind  of  Lester 
until  there  Vemained  in  the  world  only  the 
blond  boy,  whose  eyes  were  terrible  with 
the  hopeless  tragedy  of  the  young;  Mrs. 
Phelan,  with  implacable  placidity,  examin¬ 
ing  the  articles  one  after  another;  and  Les¬ 
ter  himself. 

The  shadow  of  the  stranger’s  tragedy 


i 

> 
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a  well-disposed  elderly  relative:  “Count 
the  money  I  give  you,  an’  take  your 
ticket.” 

He  obeyed  as  mechanically  as  an  ab¬ 
sorbed  child  obeys  the  voice  of  its  mother; 
counted  the  money,  murmured  “Thank 
you,”  and  made  an  exit  like  a  furious  wind, 
slamming  the  door  behind  him. 

“That  young  man’s  up  against  it  for 
fair,”  Lester  remarked. 

*‘Him!”  returned  Mrs.  Phelan  with  scorn. 
“Him  up  against  it!  He’s  havin’  the  time 
o’  his  life.” 

She  led  the  way  into  the  sitting-room, 
glanced  at  the  splendid  example  of  the 
hair-dresser’s  art  known  to  her  as  her 
“cwaffur”,  and  seated  herself  with  great 
calm,  a  hand  on  each  knee. 

“That  lad’s  goin’  to  succar  an’  help  a 
fair  young  thing  in  distress.  I’m  some  Mrs. 
Sherlocko,  bullieve  me,”  she  observed  com¬ 
placently.  Sitting  immovable,  she  seemed 
to  Lester  a  slightly  grotesque  effigy  of  some 
puissant  goddess,  knowing  the  past  and 
future  of  men  and  governing  their  des¬ 
tinies  with  a  beneficent  hand. 

“Pooh!”  said  Lester.  “I  saw  what  you 
handed  over  the  counter  for  that  junk  of 
his.  You’re  sorry  for  him,  too — I  wouldn’t 
care  to  be  in  his  shoes.” 

“Don’t  worry,  Mr.  Rob’ns’n,  your  nut’s 
screwed  on  too  tight.  You  ain’t  goin’  to 
have  your  rest  distoibed  none  by  the  noise 
o’  angels  singin’,  like  that  poor,  lucky,  un- 
forch’nit  young  man.  He’s  the  kind  that 
otta  die  young.  Now  he’s  got  ev’ry thing 
down  to  a  broken  heart;  an’  w’at’s  he  goin’ 
to  do  w’en  he  gets  old? 

“I’ll  tell  you  how  I  come  to  know  so 
much  about  him.  You  know  why  I  give 
him  what  I  did — it’s  for  the  rest  o’  the 
soul  o’  poor  Denny  Grogan;  besides,  he’s 
the  kind  o’  young  man  that,  lef’  to  myself, 
I’d  ’a’  fell  in  love  with  w’en  I  was  a  young 
fool.  Only,  lucky  enough  f’r  me,  Phelan 
come  along  an’  tucked  me  under  one  arm 
an’  walked  me  right  up  to  Father  Kelley 
without  stoppin’  to  listen  to  no  nonsense. 
An’  in  them  days,  before  I  begun  takin’  on 
flesh,  Phelan  could  ’a’  done  it  easy.” 

Mrs.  Phelan  brooded  on  the  past,  then 
continued: 

“So,  havin’  a  natchrul  leanin’  t’ward 
them  kind,  I  know  how  they  feel  an’  think 
— even  if  I  hadn’t  have  known  Denny  Gro¬ 
gan;  an’  knowin’  Denny  Grogan,  I  know 
this  boy  that  just  slammed  out  like  a  baby 


cyclone.  I  know  about  him  now,  an’  w’at’s  1  U( 
worse,  I  know  about  him  to  come.  An’  I  -^Mr  j i 
tell  you,  Mr.  Rob’ns’n,  that  boy  there  is  I 
the  kind  that  can’t  be  happy  without  their  I  be 
heart’s  hoistin’.  It’s  to  them  like  booze  is 
to  some;  it  don’t  make  much  matter  w’at 
yah  fill  ’em  up  with  so’s  they  get  full.” 

“If  it  hadn’t  been  for  his  broken  nose 
and  the  heft  of  him,  I’d  have  taken  him  for 
a  poet,”  Lester  remarked. 

“Pole I”  siiid  Mrs.  Phelan  scornfully. 

“He’s  the  kind  o’  stuff,  w’en  it’s  goils, 
that  potes  make  their  livin’  off  of!  ‘Gee!’ 
they  sez,  ‘ain’t  it  fierce  my  love’s  lyin’  N 
dead  an’  killed  herself  f’r  the  love  o’  me, 
but  won’t  it  all  make  a  gran’  pome!’  I  s 
know  potesi  No  one  can  keep  a  pawn-shop  h 

in  this  part  o’  towm  an’  not  know  poles.  i 

Potes  is  a  mean,  blood-suckin’  lot,  an’  I  I 

don’t  give  ’um  a  cent  more’n  I  c’n  help.”  t 

Lester  shifted  himself  uncomfortably.  1 

“Poh!  Don’t  take  it  to  heart,  Mr.  s 

Rob’ns’n,”  Mrs.  Phelan  admonished  him.  ] 

“You  ain’t  no  pote — just  writin’  rhymes  i 

don’t  make  no  pote  out  ’v  a  man.  I’U  tell  i 

yah  a  story  about  a  pote  some  time,  but  I 

now  listen  to  the  story  o’  Denny  Grogan, 
for  folks  like  you  an’  me  won’t  feel  nothin’ 
but  a  shadder  o’  his  feelin’s  in  all  our  lives 
long,  an’  you  an’  me  otta  be  green-eyed 
w’en  we  see  folks  like  that  young  man  that 
was  makin’  kindlin’s  out  o’  my  door  a  min- 
nit  ago. 

“The  mind  o’  man’s  mysterious,  but 
’twas  Denny  Grogan  that  made  me  reelize 
how  mysterious  it  is. 

“Now,  a  man  by  the  name  o’  Denny  otta 
be  black  Irish,  to  my  mind,  an’  the  Grogans 
come  from  County  Cork,  an’  however  they 
got  mixed  up  with  the  AIcGahans  from  the 
Seven  Vales  o’ Antrim  I  can’t  tell  yah,  fori 
don’  know;  but  they  say  that  Antrim  an’ 

Cork  fought  back  an’  forth  in  battles  that 
you  could  hear  through  half  the  county. 

An’  the  same  battle  went  on  fightin’  itself 
an’  boilin’  in  the  heart  an’  brain  o’  Denny 
Grogan. 

“The  foist  time  I  seen  him,  me  an’ 

Phelan  bumped  inter  him  an’  his  bride  on 
the  board-walk  to  Coney'  Island.  Phelan 
knew  him. 

“  ‘W’ere  you  goin’?’  say’s  Phelan. 

“  ‘I’m  headed  w’herever  you  are,’  sez  he,  ^ 
an’  smiles  at  Edna.  That  smile  made  my  ^ 
heart  kinda  ache.  Seems  like  all  the  beau¬ 
tiful  things  you  ever  heard  of  was  in  the 
way  he  smiled  at  her — trustin’-eyed  like  a 
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Ud  at  its  ma,  an’  with  love  like  a  man’s  an’ 
a  woman’s  both. 

“  ‘My!’  sez  I  to  Phelan — we  was  walkin’ 
behind  ’em — ‘they  kinda  make  my  heart 
ache.’ 

“  ‘W’at  for?’  sez  he,  su’prised. 

“  ‘You  know  w’at  life  does  to  folks,’  sez  I. 

“‘I  know  you’re  kinda  spoons  on  that 
young  chap,’  sez  Phelan.  That  was  him — 
always  hittin’  the  nail  on  the  head  with  a 
hammer  heavy  enough  to  boist  open  a  safe. 
That  kind  of  a  man’s  w’at  a  woman  like  me 
needs  to  harden  up  on.  Mush  was  w’at  I  was, 
Mr.  Rob’ns’n,  before  Phelan  learned  me  life. 

“I  never  before 
see,  an’  never 
hope  to  see,  nuth- 
in’  as  happy  as 
Denny  Grogan 
that  day.  You’ll 
know  how  high- 
steppin’  an’  glad- 
hearted  he  was 
w’en  I  tell  you 
that  we  hadn’t 
gone  two  blocks 
before  Denny 
picked  a  fight 
with  a  couple  o’ 
fellahs  who  jos¬ 
tled  us,  an’  him 
an’  Phelan  t  u  k 
’em  in  to  one  o’ 
them  hundreds  o’ 
homelike  little 
shows  they  usta 
have  in  the  old 
times  down  to 
Coney — your  ma 
musta  ben  liftin’ 
your  skoits  to 
spank  yah  about 
that  time,  Mr. 

Rob’ns’n — where 
Phelan  knew  the 
folks,  an’  Denny 
Grogan  licked 
both  o’  them  men 
an’  set  ’em  up  to 
drinks  in  the  nex’ 
fifteen  minnits, 
while  us  ladies  set 
kinda  embar¬ 
rassed.  Phelan’s 
eyes  was  shinin’ 
w’en  he  come 


“  ‘Gawd!’  he  sez,  ‘there’s  not  many’s  got 
the  punishin’  fist  o’  Denny.’ 

“That  was  Denny  that  day,  ready  to 
fight  the  woild  or  treat  the  woiW,  an’  lovin’ 
the  woild,  fightin’  or  treatin’.  None  of  us 
four  knew  w’at  it  was  to  stop  laffin’  or 
knew  w’at  it  was  to  be  tired.  An’  Edna — 
I  saw  her  pretty  eyes  glancin’  an’  gleamin’. 

“  ‘Pore  thing,’  I  thinks.  ‘This  is  w’at 
she  thinks  life  is  w’en  you’re  married — a 
tangle  o’  stars  an’  lights  an’  fightin’  an’ 
treatin’  an’  lovin’,  until  your  heart  can’t 
hold  no  more.  I’d  lived  long  enough  an’ 
ben  married  long  enough  an’  seen  enough 


“he  found  HI.M  SITTIN’  IN  HIS  ROOM,  LOOKIN’.” 
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in  my  sister’s  hair-dressin’  parlors  to  know 
better;  but  Edna  was  usta  excitement. 

“She’d  ben  playin’  in  a  show  w’en  Denny 
met  her.  He’d  seen  her  one  night,  met  her 
the  second,  married  her  the  thoid,  an’  sence 
had  acted  like  he  had  come  down  here 
from  makin’  the  stars  with  his  own  ban’s, 
jes’  for  the  fun  o’  flattenin’  out  men’s  faces 
with  his  glad  fists.  That  was  how  County 
Cork  showed  in  him,  an’  that’s  w’at  give 
him  the  dash  an’  made  his  heart  burn 
white  hot,  in  love  or  hate.  An’  the  Vales  o’ 
Antrim  made  him  dream  dreams,  an’  made 
him  want  to  sit  quiet  in  his  house. 

“Now  Edna  had  the  restless  eye,  an’  she 
was  innercent — no  matter  what  she  done, 
she  stayed  innercent  as  the  day  she  was 
born,  an’  she  didn’t  have  no  place  in  her 
where  there  lived  any  ‘No!’  ’Twas  always 
easier  for  her  to  do  w’at  anybuddy  asked 
her  up  to  a  certain  point,  than  say  ‘No.’ 
Now  if  she  hadn’t  ben  all  these — restless 
an’  innercent  an’  easy — ev’rythin’  mighta 
ben  all  right. 

“W’at  made  her  ak’  like  she  did?  She 
didn’t  know. 

“Denny  Grogan  knew,  more’n  anybuddy, 
becuz  he  loved  her.  Think  o’  her  havin’ 
the  kind  o’  love  all  soft-hearted  women 
from  all  times  prays  God  on  their  knees  for, 
an’  so  few  gettin’  it,  an’  her  wastin’  it  like 
she  done!  Oh,  ain’t  life  fierce!  An’  her 
knowin’  w’at  she  was  wastin’  an’  not  bein’ 
able  to  help  it! 

“Well,  I  remember  w’en  she  left  him  to 
go  back  on  the  stage.  I  dunno  who  she 
went  with.  Phelan  heard  of  it  an’  went 
lookin’  f’r  Denny.  He  found  him  sittin’  in 
his  room,  lookin’.  He  smiled  sorta  silly  at 
Phelan  an’  got  up  when  Phelan  told  him  to 
an’  follered  him  back  to  our  flat  like  a 
child.  He’d  crack  your  heart  to  see  him 
settin’  like  he  done — like  he  was  stunned, 
smilin’  a  puzzled  sort  o’  smile.  Many  an’ 
many  times  I  wisht  he  was  a  goil  an’  could 
have  a  good  fit  o’  high-strikes  an’  get  bet¬ 
ter;  but  he  jes’  set  there,  never  a  woid  out 
o’  him. 

“He  had  pluck.  I  never  see  a  man  yam¬ 
mer  less  with  all  life  done  to  him.  But 
the  light  in  his  heart  was  out.  Folks  w’at 
had  known  him  didn’t  recko’nize  him  on 
the  street.  Frien’s  w’at  had  run  after  him 
so  they  could  feel  happy  because  he  did, 
fell  away  from  him  like  .the  leaves  off  a 
dead  tree. 

“Now  you’d  think  that  was  enough;  but 


Edna  was  more  crool  than  that.  She  come 
back  to  him.  After  awhile  Denny  begun  to 
be  happy  again  in  a  new  way.  Where  he’d 
ben  more  happy  like  Cork  before,  he  was 
mostly  Antrim  now;  but  County  Coit 
would  ’a’  served  him  better.  Edna  wouldn’t 
’a’  got  res’less  again  like  she  done. 

“W’en  she  was  gone  the  second  time,  no 
mortal  could  get  near  to  Denny  Grogan. 
He  held  up  his  head;  no  one  knew  what 
was  in  his  heart. 

“  ‘She’s  a  bad  lot,’  sez  Phelan. 

“  ‘Gawd!’  sez  I,  ‘I  wisht  she  was— he’d 
leave  her  an’  the  thought  o’  her.’ 

“You  see,  I  knew'  night  an’  day  he  was 
with  Eklna,  all  along  o’  her  innercence.  She 
didn’t  no  more  fed  w’at  all  this  fuss  about 
virtue  was  over! 

“  ‘You  make  me  tired,’  I  sez  to  Phelan. 
‘You’re  so  usta  seein’  women  cut  all  of  a 
piece,  an’  carin’  for  a  man  the  same  sort  o’ 
way,  you  can’t  see  how  a  girl  like  Edna  can 
ak’  like  she  does  an’  not  be  a  bad  lot.’ 

“The  woist  of  it  was,  Denny  Grogan  un¬ 
derstood.  Mebbe  ’twas  the  best,  too. 
Sometimes  I  think  o’  the  love  o’  them  pore 
childrun  like  one  o’  the  beautiful  tlungs 
I’ve  seen  in  life;  mebbe  ’twas  more  beauti¬ 
ful  w’en  ’twas  battered  up  an’  pounded  an’ 
used. 

“Where  was  I?  Oh,  I  was  sayin’  how  he 
set  in  his  room.  Then  one  day  he  come 
rushin’  to  me — an’  that’s  w’en  I  foist  got 
my  idea  of  a  pawn-shop — an’  he  asked  me 
please  to  take  his  things  an’  pawn  ’em,  for 
Gawd’s  sake.  He’d  come  to  us  because  he’d 
been  writh  us  when  Edna  left  him  before, 
an’  he  was  actin’  like  some  high-grade  ma¬ 
chine  economizin’  time,  for  all  the  woild 
like  that  boy  was  in  here,  though  not  so 
strung  up.  I  felt  like  ev’rything  he’d  ben 
an’  thought  an’  felt  had  ben  gettin’  him 
ready  for  this  moment. 

“  ‘Edna’s  got  a  baby,’  he  sez;  ‘they’re 
both  dyin’,  an’  I’m  goin’  to  ’em!’ 

“They  was  way  out  West  somewheres, 
an’  Gawd  knows  w’at  he  suffered  goin’  to 
’em.  But  Edna  didn’t  die — not  that  time. 
Denny  hadn’t  ben  hurt  enough.  The  kid 
lived  for  a  while  an’  grew  to  be  pretty 
an’  the  image  o’  him,  except  it  had 
black  Grogan  hair;  but  the  flame  o’  life 
was  feeble  in  it.  An’  jes’  w’en  money- 
lots  o’  money — might  ’a'  saved  it,  Den¬ 
ny’s  partner  lit  out  with  most  ev’rydhing 
he  had. 

“Denny  made  good,  but  the  kid  died. 
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“‘I  SEE  WHAT  AILS  YOU,’  SEZ  I.  ‘THE  SOUL  O'  YOU’S  DRIED  UP  LIKE  A 
LITTLE  WIZENED  PEANUT.  YOU’RE  A  FAKE.’  ” 


“  ‘Gawd!’  sez  he,  ‘w’at’s  the  curse  on 
me?  I  never  thought  no  harm  to  no  one.’ 

“Then  come  a  time  w’en  life  let  up  on 
him.  The  res’lessness  had  ben  tried  outa 
Edna  an’  she  had  another  baby — a  goil, 
the  image  o’  her.  Foist,  I  think  he  was 
^raid  to  be  happy  out  loud;  but  the  singin’ 
in  his  heart  would  boist  outa  his  mouth. 
He  couldn’t  help  but  show  it,  an’  pore  in- 
nercent  Edna  would  look  at  him  sorta  wild¬ 
eyed  till  the  sight  o’  them  two  hoit  me 
more’n  at  foist.  In  his  heart  he  knew  it 
couldn’t  last.  I  felt  it  about  him,  but  I 
thought  she’d  get  res’less  on  him  again.  I 


never  thought  he’d  come  home  an’  find  the 
flat-house  where  he  was  livin’,  afire,  an’ 
Edna  an’  the  kid  suffocated  in  the  smoke. 

“They  say  he  behaved  like  a  madman. 
He  would  ’a’  bust  through  the  ^o-lice,  an’ 
thrown  hisself  in  the  fire,  but  w’en  Phelan 
got  holda  him,  he  was  ca’m.  He  was  ca’m 
w’en  he  come  in  where  I  was. 

“  ‘W’at  can  I  do  to  help  you,  Denny 
Grogan?’  I  cried  out,  sobbin’. 

“He  crumbled  to  pieces  before  me.  ‘Gim¬ 
me  rest!’  he  sez.  ‘Gimme  rest — I  ain’t  had 
no  rest  in  years.’ 

“The  nex’  mornin’  the  face  on  him  was 
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shinin’.  I  never  see  no  one  look  like  him.  would  be  easy  to  make  money  an’  eat  an’ 

All  he’d  suffered  an’  loved,  all  the  p)otry  sleep  an’  marry.  An’  I’ve  done  ’em  all.’  _  _ 
he’d  lived,  was  in  the  way  he  looked  at  me.  “He  set  in  this  very  room  lookin’  sleek 
An’  I  always  thought,  Mr.  Rob’ns’n,  that  an’  prosp’rus,  an’  he  talked  like  that! 
that  was  the  way  he  was  meant  to  be.  He’d  Bimeby  he  sez: 

otta  went  to  war  or  ben  a  priest  or  some  o’  “  ‘D’yah  know  w’at  my  life  makes  me 
them  things,  with  that  face  o’  his.  think  of?  It’s  like  a  place  I  dream  about. 

“  ‘Good-by!’  sez  he.  ‘I’m  goin’  to  try  It’s  a  big  round  plain,  pale ’s  the  moon,  an’ 
an’  have  a  rest.’  as  cold,  an’  there’s  not  a  living  thing  that 

“But  before  nightfall  he  was  restin’  in  a  moves  there.  It’s  jes’  even  an’  cold  an’ 
hospital  with  brain  fever.  No,  he  didn’t  shiny.’ 

come  near  me  w’en  he  went  West  after  he  “He  spoke  as  level  as  a  smooth-runnin’ 

got  well - ”  sewin’-machine,  an’  I  felt  the  goose-flesh 

Mrs.  Phelan  stopped,  and  her  eyes  were  risin’  on  me,  but  I  sez,  flip> — I  had  to  talk 
fixed  on  the  shadows  that  were  crowding  flip:  ‘I  tell  you  w’at  ails  you,  Denny, 
the  corners  of  the  little  room,  turning  the  You  ben  hittin’  the  booze.  You  didn’t 
fat,  upholstered  chairs  into  squat  monsters  usta  be  a  drinkin’  man.’ 
and  {jassing  a  simplifying  hand  over  the  “  ‘I  ain’t  one  now,  w’orse  luck,’  sez  he. 
pictures  and  ornaments.  ‘I  always  got  sicker  ’n  a  pup  before  the 

“I  never  see  him  again  till  two  years  ago  habit  could  get  a  grip  on  me.  Don’t  think 
I  run  into  him  walkin’  with  a  lady  an’  two  I  didn’t  try.  I’m  perserverin’ — an’  w’en  I 
toddlin’  babies.  seen  hell  changed  to  heaven  for  men  after 

“  ‘Denny  Grogan,’  sez  I,  ‘is  it  you?’  For  a  few  stiff  ones  I  went  to  it.  ’Twas  no  use!’ 
he  was  the  same,  an’  yet  diff’runt.  He’d  “I  can’t  tell  yah  how  regretful  he  spoke 
tuk  on  flesh — well,  so  had  I;  but  he  looked  them  woids. 

’s  if  he  was  makin’  money  as  fast  as  a  “  ‘Well,’  sez  I,  ‘you  sound  like  the  place 
licker-dealer.  Nowr,  men  like  Denny  make  where  yesterday’s  hang-over  meets  to-day’s 
money,  but  they  hadn’t  otta  look ’s  if  they  katzenjammer,  an’  I  tell  you  that  the 
done  it.  trimmin’s  is  only  two  blocks  down  an’  one 

“  ‘My  wife,’  sez  he,  ‘Mis’  Phelan,’  pres-  door  to  the  right  from  there.’ 
entin’  the  lady  to  me.  She  w'as  a  little  “  ‘Lord!’  sez  he.  ‘I’d  be  glad  to  see  a 
brown  hen  of  a  motherly  woman  who  pink  elephant  crawlin’  across  my  panaram- 
wouldn’t  ’a’  known  Denny  from  Antrim  mer.’ 

from  Denny  from  Cork.  “  ‘W’at’s  eatin’  you?’  sez  I.  ‘Honest 

“  ‘My  kids,’  he  sez.  An’  meetin’  me  after  now — w’at’s  got  you?  I  seen  you  in  i 

all  them  years,  he  acted  like  he’d  forgot  trouble,  Denny — I  seen  you  broke,  an’ the 

the  last  time  we  seen  each  other.  There  bitter  waters  runnin’  so  high  over  your 

wasn't  no  rush  to  him  of  no  p>ain  nor  no  head  that  I  thought  ’twas  Amen-day  for 

pleasure  in  seein’  me,  an’  he  asked  for  my  you.  I  seen  the  tender  heart  o’  you  bleed- 

address  that  prefunc’try,  I  was  hoit.  in’  ’s  if ’t  had  been  put  through  the  ham- 

“Jes’  the  same,  a  couple  o’  days  later  he  burg-chopper.  Yes,’  I  sez,  ‘an’  I’ve  held 

come  into  the  shop  an’  he  set  down  by  the  your  hand  w’en  you  buried  your  foist-born; 
fire,  an’  after  we’d  said  the  kinda  things  but  I’ve  never  seen  yah  as  bad  as  this, 
folks  hafta  get  off  their  chests  w’’en  they  Denny.  W’at’s  come  to  yah?’ 
ain’t  met  for  long,  he  set  lookin’  into  the  “He  took  a  slip  of  a  newspaper  cuttin’ 
flames  an’  I  swear  the  way  he  looked  at  out  ’v  his  pocket,  an’  held  it  out  to  me,  an’ 
that  fire  give  me  the  creeps.  I  read:  ‘deserted  by  lover,  coil 

“  ‘You  begun  life  over,  Denny?’  I  sez.  I  seeks  death  under  engine  wheels!’ 

had  to  give  him  a  jolt,  tac’  or  no  tac’.  “  ‘See  that!’  he  sez.  ‘I  can’t  never  feel 

“  ‘Hev  I?’  he  sez.  ‘It’s  the  foist  I  hoid  like  that  no  more.  Gawd!’  he  sez,  ‘I’ve 

of  it.’  .\n’  there  wasn’t  no  more  life  to  his  had  a  thoist  f’r  death  that’s  been  woise  ’n 
tone  than  there’s  music  in  a  stick  o’  wood.  any  thoist  I’ve  known.  An’  I’ve  stay^ 

“I  didn’t  answer  him,  bein’  taken  aback,  alive  an’  stood  my  pain  an’  fought  off  killin’ 
.\fter  a  long  time  he  sez,  ^Hffw  is  it  a  man  myself  from  one  hour  to  another,  an’  w’en  . 
r’«  go  on  livin'  w'en  he's  dead?  I  thought  I  read  this,  it  come  over  me — I  can't  Jed 
because  my  arms  was  strong  I  could  live  nothin'!' 

like  I  seen  other  men  live;  I  thought  it  “  ‘You’re  belly-achin’  because  you  can’t  I 
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suffer  no  more — you’re  hard  to  please, 
~  Denny,’  I  sez;  but  I  felt  the  palm  o’  my 
hand  get  damp  at  his  singsong  tone. 

“He  nodded  at  me  solemn: 

“  ‘If  I’d  ’a’  found  this  a  year  from  now 
it  might  ’a’  ben  too  late.  The  body  o’  me 
eats  an’  sleeps  an’  woiks,  an’  the  soul  o’ 
me  an’  all  that  makes  me  a  man  is  dead,  I 
tell  you.’ 

“  ‘.\n’  you  with  a  wife  an’  two  sweet 
childrun!’  I  hoist  out  on  him. 

“He  nods  his  head:  ‘She’s  a  good  wom¬ 
an— she’s  *a  good  woman.’ 

“  ‘Mebbe,’  says  I,  ‘you’re  havin’  regrets 
for  Edna.’  I  thought  this  might  ’a’  shook 
him,  for  the  looks  o’  him  scared  me.  An’ 
there’s  nothin’  like  fear  to  make  a  person 
bit? .  I  wanted  to  see  him  mad.  I  wanted 
to  see  him  somethin'.  The  way  he  answer¬ 
ed  me  showed  he  was  tellin’  the  truth.  He 
never  flinched  at  Edna’s  name.  All  he 
said  was — laughin’  short  an’  hard: 

“  ‘Gawd,  I’d  give  my  right  hand  for  a 
regret.  Remorse  or  sorrah’d  taste  sweet  t’ 
me.  I  c’n  look  back  an’  remember  my  fin¬ 
gers  itchin’  so  f’r  a  man’s  throat  that  I’ve 
had  to  smash  in  the  ugly  face  of  him  to 
keep  me  from  killin’  him,  an’  I  only  won¬ 
der  that  this  was  me.  Lord!’  he  sez,  ‘my 
heart’s  ben  soft  an’  my  fists ’ve  ben  hard, 
an’  now  I  c’n  only  see  the  man  I  was ’s  if 
I  was  in  a  dream.  The  heart  o’  me’s  bled 
its  life  away.’ 

“  ‘Your  stommick’s  in  good  shape,’  sez 
I,  flip  again. 

“  ‘Yes,’  sez  he,  ‘my  stommick’s  fine  for 
ev’rything  but  booze.  I  eat  three  meals 
ev’ry  day — an’  when  my  boy  calls  me  “Pa” 
it’s ’s  if  he  was  talkin’  to  some  one  else.’ 

“  ‘I  see  w’at  ails  you,’  sez  I.  ‘The  soul 
0’  you’s  dried  up  like  a  little  wizened  pea¬ 
nut,  Denny  Grogan.  You’re  a  fake.  You 
ain’t  a  man.’  I  spoke  sarcastic,  kinda  sick 
of  havin’  his  shiv’ry  talk  get  on  my  noives. 
‘I  know  w’at’d  cure  you.’ 

“  ‘.\n’  w’at’s  that?’  he  asks. 

“  ‘W’at  you  need’s  a  cyanide  cocktail — 
t^t’s  the  medicine  f’r  your  brand,  that 
ain’t  got  nothin’  in  the  woild  but  health 
an’  money,  an’  nothin’  to  live  for  but  a 
wife  an’  childrun.’ 

“.\n’  as  I  spoke  them  woids  I  got  mad- 
^  der  an’  nudder  at  him,  woikin’  me  up 
over  nothin’  when  I  see  real  misr’y  enough 
ev’ry  day  to  make  me  grudge  myself 
breiid.  Honest  to  Gawd,  if  I  knew  the 
hist’ry  of  ev’jy-thing  I  take  in,  I’d  be  cryin’ 
0 


all  day  long.  An’  most  of  'em’s  so  alike. 
Mis’ry  repeats  itself. 

“Say,  Mr.  Rob’ns’n,  w'at's  wrong  with 
things?  There  was  Denny  who  lifted  his 
head  up  in  the  midst  of  trouble  enough  to 
kill  ten,  an’  now  with  the  woild  treatin’ 
him  right  he  froze  my  heart  an’  made  the 
roots  o’  my  hair  feel  funny,  settin’  there 
an’  lookin’  in  the  fire.  Why,  in  trouble  or 
happy,  Denny  Grogan  had  ben  one  to 
thank  Gawd  for.  When  Td  ben  down  an’ 
out  I  thought  o’  him  an’  the  way  trouble 
didn’t  do  nothin’  to  him  but  raise  him  up. 

I  was  tryin’  to  frame  up  somethin’  like 
that  to  say  when  he  tuk  out  a  watch, 
natchrul. 

“  ‘F’r  old  times,’  he  sez,  ‘will  you  let  me 
leave  the  watch  with  you  I  left  you  to  soak 
f’r  me  long  ago?  I’m  in  need  of  a  dollar  or 
two  an’  it’s  far  from  home.’ 

“Mr.  Rob’ns’n,  the  high-strikes  riz  up 
in  my  throat  an’  most  choked  me,  in  broad 
daylight  with  him  standin’  with  his  light 
overcoat  open  showin’  a  vest  you  could  ’a’ 
hoid  a  mile — an’  the  high-strikes  liz  on  me: 

“‘Not  me,  Denny  Grogan,  not  me!’  I 
cried  out. 

“  ‘Well,  some  one  else  will,’  he  sez. 
‘Good-by,’  he  sez,  an’  smiles  kinda  like 
Denny  from  Antrim. 

“An’  he  went  an’  pawned  his  watch  at 
Guggenheim’s  two  blocks  up,  an’  bought  a 
revolver  an’  shot  hisself  in  a  room  in  a 
hotel. 

“F’r  he’d  reached  his  limit,  an’  his  limit 
come  when  he  reelized  w’at ’d  come  to  him. 
He  wasn’t  the  stuff  they  make  pomes  out  ’v 
no  more,  an’  he  couldn’t  stand  it.  He’d 
stood  without  flinchin’  all  I’ve  told,  an’ 
Lord  knows  what  blackness  beyond  black¬ 
ness,  an’  lived  through  it.  But  the  heart 
in  him  was  bled  dry,  an’  he  could  hear  it 
rattle  against  his  ribs,  an’  life  was  empty 
to  him  of  meanin’  like  it  is  to  most  folks. 
.\n’  that  was  his  breakin’-point. 

“That’s  w’y  I  sez  that  boy  who  tumbled 
ev’rything  over  the  counter  an  hour  ago 
don’t  need  no  pity  yet.  Wait  till  he  can’t 
feel  no  more,  an'  knou's  it! 

“There’s  many  an’  many  a  Denny  Gro¬ 
gan  floatin’  round,  w’at  haven’t  no  more  to 
live  for  than  him.  But  Gawd’s  better  to 
them  an’  let’s  ’em  ferget  youth  an’  love — 
He  lets  ’em  ferget  an’  go  on  livin’  to  eat 
an’  drink;  an’  when  I  see  a  roomful  o’ 
hawgs  sometimes  I  think  Gawd  was  kind 
to  Denny  Grogan  after  all.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  HENRY  REUTERDAHL 


All  the  way  to  Abossu,  Hewitt  in  the  text-books  of  his  youth.  An  over- 
was  increasingly  conscious  that  whelming  fecundity  of  waters  and  raon- 
he  was  approaching  not  so  much  strous  plants;  an  amphibious  maze  of  yel- 

-  . — *  a  place  as  a  p)ersonality.  low  river  and  black-green  Bush,  seen  under 

The  journey  itself  was  like  a  plunge  back  a  depressing  blaze  of  sunlight  that  seemed 
into  the  forests  of  the  Coal  Age,  as  depicted  only  to  darken  the  shadows.  All  sense  of 
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locality  was  lost,  swamp)ed  under  that 
avalanche  of  vegetation,  and  he  found  him¬ 
self  reaching  out  for  relief,  across  the  spaces 
in  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  room,  to 
the  human  figure  of  Donald  Hamilton. 

From  boyhood  he  had  been  familiar  with 
Hamilton’s  name,  which  ever  and  again 
flashed,  meteor-like,  across  the  pages  of  the 
newspapers  and  always  in  connection  with 
some  brilliant  exploit  in  the  still  mysterious 
interior  of  Africa.  Hewitt  had  seen  his 
photographs,  too,  as  served  up  in  the  illus¬ 
trated  journals.  But  of  the  real  man  he 
had  only  a  suddenly  discovered  ignorance. 

Though  he  had  been  only  three  months  in 
.\frica  he  had  already  mastered  one  of  its 
great  facts:  that,  in  the  complete  absence 
of  white  women,  the  white  men  were 
strangely  dependent  upon  one  another. 
There  were  women  in  plenty,  to  be  sure, 
women  of  all  shapes  and  colors,  but  they 
were  just  women;  for  all  else  the  men  must 
go  to  one  another.  That  they  so  seldom 
found  it,  was  merely  a  part  of  that  gen¬ 
eral  African  hojjelessness  which  he  had  also 
discovered. 

And  Hewitt,  only  twenty-three,  his  boy¬ 
ish  sensitiveness  and  imagination  enlarged 
tenfold  by  his  ^sudden  plunge  into  the 
strange  continent,  was  aware  of  a  tremen¬ 
dous  need  for  just  those  things. 

For  seventeen  days  the  little  Indomitable 
—half  tin  kettle,  half  bulldog — grunted 
her  way  up  the  reaches  of  the  Prahsu 
while  Hewitt,  his  feet  aching  for  relief  from 
her  sizzling,  boiler-plate  decks,  irritatedly 
cursed  the  whole  contraption.  Hemmed  in 
by  the  changeless  wall  of  forest,  with  no 
occupation  but  a  ceaseless  fight  against  the 
swarms  of  insects,  his  mind  sought  relief  in 
recollection  and  conjecture.  Like  the  river 
itself,  there  seemed  for  him  no  present  worth 
speaking  of;  it  was  all  past  and  future. 

He  remembered  .■Xccrome,  with  its  mud¬ 
dled  barbarism  and  pseudo-civilization  of  a 
West  African  coast  capital.  The  huge  bulk 
of  the  Castle  that  would  have  dwarfed  St. 
Paul’s  itself.  The  surrounding  houses,  with 
their  dilapidated,  arcaded  fronts;  a  few 
smart  bungalows,  and  the  final  welter  of 
huts  fading  out  into  the  scrub-covered  hills. 
Gaunt  trees,  covered  with  dr\%  rattling 
pods,  the  perp)etual  roar  of  the  surf,  crowds 
of  sullen  negroes,  white  men  in  rickshaws, 
pallid  from  the  heat.  Glare  and  color  and 
noise;  then  the  plunge  into  the  corridors  of 
the  Castle,  with  their  swinging,  green  half¬ 


doors,  dim  and  cool  with  an  atmosphere  of 
rigid  precedence  and  secrecy. 

That  had  impressed  him  the  most:  the 
secrecy,  the  impossibility  of  ever  finding 
out.  The  sense  of  things  hidden,  not  by 
walls  or  bars,  but  behind  cool,  tired  eyes 
and  formally  smiling  lips.  The  feeling  of 
being  a  mere  cog  in  a  machine,  entirely  ig¬ 
norant  of  one’s  real  relation  to  the  whole; 
the  steady,  remorseless  grind  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  government  and  the  invisibility 
of  the  real  power  that  turned  it. 

Then,  before  he  had  time  to  adjust  him¬ 
self  or  become  accustomed,  had  come  his 
sudden  promotion.  It  was  just  a  glorious 
piece  of  luck — think  of  it,  only  three  months 
in  the  service  and  jumped  from  a  customs’ 
clerkship  to  a  district  commissionership! 

.\nd  Hamilton  was  the  commandant 
at  Abossu;  he  would  be  with  him  up 
there. 

He  looked  Abossu  up  on  the  map) — a  tiny 
dot  on  the  snaky  wrigglings  of  the  Prahsu, 
close  to  a  white  space  marked  “Independ¬ 
ent  Territory  of  Bontuku.”  It  was  right  on 
the  edge,  a  veritable  outp)OSt  of  empire; 
there  would  be  chances — chances;  and  the 
monotonous  depression  of  the  Bush  would 
fade  as  his  eyes  filled  with  visions,  those 
glorious,  unconfessed  visions  of  youth,  prom¬ 
issory  notes  against  the  future  that  w’e  all 
issue,  but  so  few’  redeem. 

It  was  sheer  luck,  everybody  had  said  so, 
and  they  had  given  him  a  dinner  in  celebra¬ 
tion.  He  went  over  it  in  retrospect,  tasting 
it  again  from  the  pitiful  kid,  which  mas¬ 
queraded  as  mutton,  to  the  iceless  cham¬ 
pagne. 

There  had  been  curious  consequences 
from  that  warm  wine  and  from  a  curious 
source:  a  man  he  had  never  seen  before,  a 
judge  of  some  kind  from  .^nimaboe,  one  of 
those  queer,  born  West  Coasters  who  had 
been  thirty  years  in  the  Colony,  seeming  to 
thrive  on  w’hat  was  most  men’s  death.  All 
through  dinner  he  had  sat  and  said  nothing, 
gulping  the  tepid  champagne,  but  at  times 
Hewitt  had  caught  his  eyes  upon  him — 
black,  lashless  eyes,  as  full  of  malicious 
know’ledge  as  a  crow’s. 

.■\t  the  end  of  the  evening  Hewitt,  stand¬ 
ing  alone,  had  seen  the  judge  approaching 
him  with  a  devious  gravity,  steadying  his 
way  with  flapping  motions  of  his  bent  el¬ 
bows. 

“So  you’re  going  t’  .\bossu — eh?”  he  said, 
peering  sarcastically  into  Hewitt’s  face. 


A  CEASELESS  DRIP  OF  SWEAT,  A  CLOUD  OF  INSECTS  THAT  TRAVELED  ALWAYS  JUST  IN 
FRONT  OF  HIS  EYES,  THE  YELLOW  DAZZLE  OF  THE  RIVER,  THE  PERPETUAL,  CHANGELESS 

WALLS  OF  FOREST. 


“S’pose  you  want  me  congrat’late  you —  it — ‘Distrust  the  Greeks  bringing  gifts’— 
eh?  H’m — what  is  it  some  old  chap  said?  oh,  yes,  I’m  drunk.”  And  he  answered  the 
‘Distrust  the  gods’  —  no,  Greeks  —  that’s  other’s  unspoken  thought  with  a  high- 
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pitched  giggle.  “  ‘Wine’s  in,  wit’s  out’— 
but  I  know  things,  m’boy — know  too  damn 
much.  That’s  why  get  drunk.  But  they 
keep  me  because  stand  climate — who’re 
your  people?”  he  finished,  with  abrupt 
question. 

Hewitt  answered  him  briefly  in  the  hope 
of  getting  rid  of  him;  the  man  was  disgust¬ 
ing  to  him  somehow,  not  because  he  was 
drunk  but  by  reason  of  a  mental,  almost 
{diysical,  odor  about  him  as  of  unpleasant 
knowledges  that  had  died  and  were  rotting 
in  his  brain. 

“Army — eh?”  the  judge  went  on.  “  ’Por- 
tant  people  too — but  not  too  ’portant. 
And  nice  lookin’  boy — photograph  look  well 
’n  ’lustrated  papers.  Pop’lar  sentiment  ’n’ 
all  that— eh?”  and  he  giggled  again. 

“What  the  devil  are  you  talking  about?” 
asked  Hewitt  shortly,  and  the  judge  leered 
archly  at  him. 

“Talkin’  too  much — ’tirely  too  much. 
Fine  thing,  young  man,  goin’ t’  Abossu  jus’ 
now— fine  chance — French  creepin’  up — an’ 
we  want  Bontuku.  Got  t’  have  it — Ham’l- 
ton  knows  that.  Fine  chap  Hami’lton — 
fine  chap,  but  don’t  get  on.  With  ’s  serv¬ 
ices  ought  t’  be  general,  guvnor,  big  bug 
swne  land.  ’Stead '‘of  that  only  aiptain 
’perial  sei^dce  stuck  off  at  Abossu — tell  you 
why?” 

The  judge,  tremendously  confidential, 
leaned  forward,  steadying  himself  by  an 
unwelcome  hand  on  Hewitt’s  shoulder. 

“Lis’en — ’s  this.  Ham’lton  sees  too 
much— an’  he  don’t  come  in.  That  won’t 
do,  you  know — ’f  you  know  what’s  goin’  on, 
why,  get  in  boat  ’n’go  along — see?  Me — 
I’m  in — safe  man  ’n’  all  that.  Well,  good- 
by,  m’boy — sha’n’t  see  you  again,”  and  he 
wrung  Hewitt’s  hand  with  almost  tearful 
affection. 

“Why — won’t  you  be  here  when  I  come 
back?”  Hew’itt  asked,  politely  concealing  his 
relief. 

“Me — oh,  yes,”  the  judge  replied,  tapping, 
his  damp  shirt-front  significantly.  “It’s 
you — see? — you.  No  cornin’  back  from 
Abossu— not  yet.  Ham’lton  an’  Hewitt. 
Good  names,  look  well  ’n  papers.  Talkin’ 
’tirely  too  much — but  then  you’re  drunk 
too.  F’get  all  ’bout  it  ’n  mornin’.”  Then 
he  swayed  off  again  with  that  flapping  mo¬ 
tion  of  his  crooked  elbows  which,  in  his  rusty 
black  evening  suit,  made  him  look  more 
than  ever  like  some  unclean  bird. 

But  Hewitt  had  been  sober  and  he  had 


not  been  able  to  forget;  he  found  himself 
remembering  with  a  persistence  that  he 
could  not  explain.  Drunken  maunderings, 
most  of  it,  no  doubt,  but  here  and  there, 
like  pearls  in  a  decaying  oyster,  were  sen¬ 
tences  stamped  with  the  mark  of  truth. 

Hamilton’s  services  had  been  brilliant; 
other  men,  for  far  less,  had  been  given  great 
preferment  while  he  was  “stuck  off  at 
Abossu.”  Hewitt  wondered  what  it  might 
be  that  Hamilton,  according  to  the  judge, 
saw  with  a  clearness  of  vision  fatal  to  his 
own  advancement. 

II 

In  after  years  Hewitt  found  himself  re¬ 
membering  Abossu  as  a  red  place — red 
ground,  red  trees,  red  people.  It  was  really 
the  earth,  he  knew,  the  sulky,  greasy  red  of 
the  exposed  clay  where  the  forest  had  been 
hewn  from  the  little  knoll.  > 

There  was  a  stockade,  a  regulation  Gov¬ 
ernment  “Pattern  B”  bungalow  perched 
high  on  brick  pillars  and  flanked  by  a  pitiful 
tennis-court  all  cracked  by  the  sun.  Some 
bamboo  quarters  for  the  Haussas,  a  flag¬ 
staff,  and  a  couple  of  machine  guns.  Outside 
the  stockade,  a  scattering  of  native  huts 
among  banana  gardens,  and  the  shorn 
stumps  of  the  clearing.  On  one  side  the 
yellow  river;  on  the  other  three  the  black 
green  walls  of  the  Bush  with  a  fringe  of 
gaunt,  white  corpses  of  trees. 

To  Hewitt  it  was  just  a  setting  for  the 
figure  of  Donald  Hamilton,  and  he  breathed 
a  silent  sigh  of  relief  as  they  shook  hands. 

A  tall  man,  trim  and  erect  in  his  khaki 
and  puttees  in  spite  of  the  premature  gray¬ 
ing  of  exhausting  climates  that  had  toned 
his  hair  and  face  to  nearly  the  same  shade  of 
silver.  The  years  of  strain  and  hardship 
had  fined  him  down  until,  to  Hewitt,  he 
gave  the  impression  of  a  steel  blade  that  had 
been  worn  to  wafer  thinness  without  chan¬ 
ging  its  fine  tempering.  A  man  obviously 
born  to  dominance,  bearing  the  indefinable 
stamp  of  breeding  and  race,  and  with  it  a 
hint  of  that  inner,  unspoken  mysticism  which 
so  often  comes  to  men  who  live  much  alone 
and  face  strange  vicissitudes. 

His  greeting  was  formal,  but  there  was 
an  instant  of  direct,  measuring  gaze  as  each 
scanned  the  man  who  was  to  be  his  sole  com¬ 
panion. 

There  was  ample  time  ahead  of  them  in 
which  to  turn  to  each  other;  and  next  day. 
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as  the  little  Indomitable,  having  landed  her 
supplies,  scurried  off  again  down-stream, 
Hewitt  realized  how  complete,  if  at  all,  that 
turning  would  have  to  be. 

The  launch's  farewell  toot  as  she  disap¬ 
peared  was  the  snapping  of  the  last  link 
with  the  outside  world.  They  were  left,  for 
four  months  alone  together  in  that  tangle  of 
river  and  Bush,  just  the  same  for  a  thousand 
miles  each  way.  That  night  as  they  sat  on 
the  veranda,  facing  their  mutual  solitude 
after  the  bustle  of  the  launch’s  presence, 
they  spoke  for  the  first  time  of  Hewitt’s 
work. 

“There  is  really  nothing  to  do,”  said 
Hamilton.  “There  is  no  real  district  here 
at  all.  The  country  hasn’t  even  been 
properly  explored,  and  I  have  neither  equipn 
ment  nor  authority  to  do  it.  You  can’t  go 
ten  yards  in  the  Bush  without  cutting  your 
way,  except  along  the  native  paths — and 
they  all  lead  to  Bontuku,  where  we  must  not 
intrude  as  yet.” 

Hewitt  gazed  out  at  the  compound,  all 
gullied  by  the  rains,  visible  only  by  a  sort  of 
phosphorescent  shine  as  if  the  bare  earth 
were  rotting  under  the  blanket  of  wet  heat. 
Beyond  rose  the  wall  of  the  Bush,  black 
against  the  stars;  between  him  and  it,  un¬ 
seen  in  the  darkness,  flowed  the  river,  the 
only  sign  of  its  presence  an  occasional  oily 
gurgle  or  a  splash  that  told  of  a  wallowing 
hippo. 

And  that  darkness  stretched  limitlessly 
away  on  eveiy’  side,  unpeopled,  unbroken. 
He  seemed  to  feel  it  pressing  in  on  him, 
kept  at  bay  only  by  the  feeble  rays  of  the 
lamp  at  his  elbow.  “His  Majesty’s  Com¬ 
missioner  for  the  District  of  Abossu.”  It 
had  a  sarcastic  sound  now — perhaps  this 
was  what  that  judge  chap  had  meant  that 
night  in  Accrome. 

“But — why  on  earth  did  they  send  me 
here?”  he  burst  out. 

Hamilton  was  silent  for  a  while.  Hewitt 
had  already  noticed  his  habit  of  silences  as 
if  there  were  some  inner  place,  inaccessible 
to  others,  to  which  he  retired  for  consulta¬ 
tion  with  himself  before  answering. 

“I  think  they  created  Abossu  a  district 
to  add  to  its  political  importance,”  said 
Hamilton  at  last.  “You  see,  we  are  the 
very  end  up  here — right  next  to  Bontu¬ 
ku - ” 

“And  the  French  are  creeping  up,”  Hewitt 
interjected. 

Hamilton  did  not  turn  but  stood  there. 


staring  out  over  the  unseen  river.  “Ah— 
who  told  you  that?” 

“Chap  in  Accrome  called  Merrion,” 
Hewitt  replied,  squirming  a  little  as  he 
recollected  the  other  things  that  judge  had 
said.  “He  was  drunk.” 

“Oh — Merrion,”  and  Hamilton  smiled 
slightly.  “Yes — he  would  be.  Did  he  say 
anything  more?” 

“Yes — but  then,  as  I  said,  he  was  hardly 
responsible.” 

Hamilton  turned  quietly  to  other  things, 
but  as  they  parted  for  the  night  he  stopped, 
then  came  back  to  where  Hewitt  stood. 

“Don’t  be  disappointed,”  he  said  ear¬ 
nestly.  “Remember  that  the  Imperial 
Service  is  a  hard  taskmaster,  but  orders 
must  be  obeyed.  .Those  in  command  at 
home  see  things  with  a  wider  sweep  than 
we — or  most  of  us  at  least — out  here. 
Meanwhile — ”  and  his  hand  fell  lightly  on 
the  other’s  arm —  “it  means  much  to  me  to 
have  a  companion  just  now — one  of  the 
right  sort,”  and  he  turned  away,  leaving 
Hewitt  stiff  and  scarlet  with  delighted  em¬ 
barrassment. 

From  that  moment  he  was  Hamilton’s, 
and  he  lay  awake  far  into  the  night,  his 
whole  body  in  a  glow  of  boyish  adoration 
for  his  new-found  hero.  He  wished  some¬ 
thing  would  happen,  something  sudden  and 
vivid,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  show  Hamilton  what  stuff  he  was  of, 
that  he  might  render  him  some  signal 
service. 

But  it  w’as  fated  that,  in  all  their  re¬ 
lationship,  his  part  was  to  be  receiving 
only.  Later  on  he  came  to  see  that  Hamil¬ 
ton,  from  the  very  first,  had  foreseen  the 
end  and  that  he  himself  was  kept  deliber¬ 
ately  in  ignorance  that  he  might  receive 
Hamilton’s  final  gift. 

As  Hamilton  had  said,  there  was  little  to 
do  except  count  the  days  until  the  launch’s 
next  trip  with  a  four  months’  stack  of  mail 
and  magazines.  The  excitement,  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  that  Hewitt  had  vaguely  pictured 
as  being  part  of  life  at  a  frontier  post  were 
almost  entirely  absent;  the  country'  seemed 
deserted,  steeped  in  a  sp)ell  of  dead  inaction 
like  that  false  elemental  lull  which  precedes 
a  tropical  storm. 

There  was  the  formal  routine  of  the  little 
post,  w'ith  its  garrison  of  twenty  Hauss^; 
an  occasional  chastisement  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  among  the  huts  outside  the  stockade, 
a  weekly  hunt  up-river  for  hippo  meat  for 
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the  niggers.  For  the  rest,  a  never-ending, 
shoulder-to-shoulder  fight  against  the  de¬ 
pression  and  license  of  that  primal  land. 

It  was  in  this  endless,  ever-recurring  bat¬ 
tle  that  Hamilton’s  steel-white  tempering 
shone  out  so  that  Hewitt,  in  a  genuine  hu¬ 
mility,  thanked  the  luck  that  had  thrown 
him  with  such  a  man  in  this,  his  first  e.xpe- 
rience  of  the  real  wilderness.  They  tasted 
of  their  companionship  temperately,  sipping 
it  at  intervals  like  a  rare  wine.  There  were 
great  reserves,  doors  kept  closed  out  of  mu¬ 
tual  respect  as  they  closed  the  doors  of  their 
bedrooms.  But  in  the  evenings,  dank  and 
suffocating  as  if  the  fever-stricken  earth 
were  breaking  out  in  a  night-sweat,  they  sat 
on  the  veranda  together,  and  the  hours 
that  would  have  been  a  torment  became  a 
delight  as  Hamilton  talked. 

To  Hewitt  it  had  all  the  fascination  of 
the  far-off  and  unknown,  with  the  added 
charm  of  having  happened  to  the  man  at 
his  side.  Snatches  of  the  secret  history  of 
Africa,  stories  of  his  famous  defense  of 
Gondokoro  against  the  Khalifa,  of  his 
equally  famous  forced  march  on  Kenia 
•that,  by  a  scant  margin  of  hours,  saved  to 
the  Empire  from  German  occupation  a 
country  as  wide  as  France.  Then  beneath 
the  suHace,  flashes  of  insight  into  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  those  strange,  underground  relig¬ 
ious  empires  whose  p>ower  beats  even  against 
the  walls  at  Accrome.  The  shouts  and 
banners  of  Islam  amidst  the  gold  and  blue 
spaces  of  the  north;  monstrous  rites  of 
fetish  sprouting,  like  fungoids,  amidst  the 
dripping  mazes  of  the  Bush. 

Once  he  spoke  of  Bontuku,  whose  unde¬ 
fined  boundaries  lay  so  close  to  them:  of 
its  leagues  of  untouched  rubber  forest,  its 
placer  gold,  its  mud-walled  capital,  and  its 
King  Amory — a  wily  old  savage  squirming 
like  a  rat  in  a  trap  between  the  encroaching 
white  powers. 

“And  we  want  Bontuku,”  Hewitt  e.x- 
claimed,  delighted  at  being  thus  admitted 
to  discussion  of  the  haute  politique  of  Africa. 

“We  must  have  it,”  said  Hamilton  grave¬ 
ly.  “It  is  merely  a  question  of  time.” 

“Then  why  don’t  we  take  it?”  asked 
Hewitt.  “Why  wait  until  the  French  push 
f^her  down  from  Tomboctoo  and  run  the 
risk  of  a  row  with  them  over  it?” 

“We  have  no  pretext  as  yet,”  Hamilton 
replied,  and  to  Hewitt’s  puzzled  echo  of 
“No  pretext?”  he  merely  rose  and  walked 
away  to  the  steps.  It  was  long  before  he 


spoke,  so  long  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  might 
never  again  sf)eak  of  his  own  volition. 

Hewitt,  in  the  darkness  and  that  silence 
which  w’as  so  much  more  oppressive  than 
the  mere  absence  of  any  one  to  speak,  was 
again  conscious  of  the  feeling  that  he  was 
being  shut  out,  that  the  other  was  turning 
over  his  knowledge  and  selecting  what  to 
tell. 

Before  his  inner  eyes  there  flashed  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  that  night  in  Accrome,  of  the  judge, 
with  his  half-sinister  giggle  and  his  reiter¬ 
ated  “Ham’lton  sees  too  much.”  It  was 
queer  how  it  stuck  in  his  memory  like  a 
burr,  ever  and  again  cropping  up  and  al¬ 
ways  in  connection  with  some  trivial  action 
of  Hamilton’s. 

It  was  true,  too,  he  felt ;  there  were  times, 
like  the  present,  when  Hamilton’s  atmos¬ 
phere  simply  reeked  of  it.  And  he  himself 
saw  so  little,  only  the  surface  at  that. 
What  was  the  meaning,  for  instance,  of 
Abossu?  Why  were  they  stuck  down  here 
instead  of  at  some  one  of  a  score  of  other 
places,  more  accessible  and  in  every  way 
more  desirable?  Orders  from  home — yes, 
but  why?  (There  must  be  a  reason  and  he 
was  pretty  sure  that  Hamilton  knew  it. 

But  he  would  not  tell  it,  though  even  his 
silences  could  not  conceal  his  knowledge; 
it  hung  about  him  like  a  contagion,  and 
Hewitt,  with  a  queer  bubbling  under  his 
breast-bone,  suddenly  felt  that  with  another 
instant  of  that  silence  it  would  spring  upon 
him,  strike  into  his  own  brain.  He  realized, 
too,  that  that  was  really  the  last  thing  he 
wanted  to  have  happen,  that  he  was  cling¬ 
ing  to  his  ignorance  as  to  a  veil  that  shut  out 
the  sight  of  something  he  did  not  wish  to 
see.  He  sprang  up,  flying  from  that  preg¬ 
nant  stillness  to  the  vital,  human  presence 
of  the  other  man. 

“Chief — for  the  love  of  Heaven,  what  is 
it?”  he  cried,  with  a  full  assurance  that  the 
question  would  not  be  answered. 

“What  is  what?”  asked  Hamilton  quietly. 

“I  don’t  know.  That  is  just  it — unless  it 
is  what  you  were  deciding  not  to  tell  me.” 

Hamilton’s  hands,  warm  and  steady,  fell 
uf>on  his  shoulders.  “Brace  up,  boy,  you 
are  all  upset  to-night.  Africa  is  on  your 
nerv’es,  with  probably  a  touch  of  fever.  Go 
to  bed  and  take  a  couple  of  grains  of  quinine. 
No,  there  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of:  we 
all  get  these  times  out  here;  when  Our  Lady 
of  Africa  lays  her  hands  on  our  heads  they 
breed  strange  fancies  in  our  brains.” 
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That  was  all,  and  the  memory  of  it  faded 
under  the  monotony  of  the  days.  Hewitt 
had  a  touch  of  fever,  sufficient  to  afford  a 
comfortable  explanation,  and  he  gladly 
accepted  it  as  such. 

One  night  while  still  sick  he  woke,  as 
men  sometimes  do  in  those  fevers,  filled  with 
a  sense  of  unusual  well-being,  his  mind 
strangely  acute.  The  lamp  was  still  burn¬ 
ing  and  Hamilton  was  sitting  by  his  cot, 
looking  down  at  him  through  the  mosquito- 
nettings  with  eyes  which  wore  an  expression 
of  brooding  pity. 

“Why,  Chief— what’s  wrong?”  laughed 
Hewitt.  “You  look  as  if  you  thought  I 
was  going  to  die.  I  never  felt  better  in  my 
life.”  And  Hamilton,  his  face  lighting  up 
as  mechanically  as  though  he  had  turned  a 
switch,  laughed  with  him  and  permitted  a 
cigarette  in  celebration. 

But  Hewitt,  his  own  vision  momentarily 
quickened,  had  noted  how  strangely  worn 
Hamilton  had  become;  he  seemed  to  have 
aged  ten  years  in  the  last  few  weeks.  The 
next  day,  glancing  at  the  calendar  for  the 
first  time  since  his  illness,  he  saw  that  the 
launch  was  already  ten  days  overdue. 

Ill 

Hamilton  never  spoke  of  the  launch, 
Hewitt  remembered  afterward.  The  morn¬ 
ing  hopes,  the  mid-day  surmises,  the  eve¬ 
ning  explanations  and  grumblings  as  day 
after  day  went  by  and  still  she  did  not  come, 
were  all  his  own.  He  had  even  a  sense  that 
Hamilton  did  not  really  hear  them;  it  was 
as  if  his  ears  were  insulated  from  Hewitt’s 
speech  on  the  subject;  talking  about  the 
launch  to  Hamilton  was  like  ringing  up  a 
non-existent  number  on  the  telephone. 

They  suffered  no  inconvenience  as  yet — 
there  was  still  enough  of  everything;  and 
then,  as  Hewitt  laughingly  said,  of  course 
she  must  arrive  some  time.  But,  in  vdew  of 
the  diminishing  supplies,  he  was  surprised 
when  Hamilton,  on  a  trivial  excuse,  pro¬ 
hibited  his  going  up-river  after  hippo  meat 
for  the  negroes. 

It  came  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  in 
a  piling  up  of  seemingly  detached  incidents. 
A  mysterious  canoe  stealing  by  on  the  hith¬ 
erto  deserted  river;  half-seen  forms  flitting 
on  the  edges  of  the  Bush;  the  woman  from 
without  the  stockade  who  was  brought  in, 
bleeding  her  life  out  through  a  wound  from 
which  protruded  a  fragile  shaft  of  black 


wood;  the  strange  disappearances  and  re¬ 
turns  of  Hamilton’s  servant,  Atta,  a  half- 
Kru  who  had  been  with  him  for  years. 

Hewitt  came  upon  them  one  afternoon 
near  the  river  bank.  Hamilton  was  stand¬ 
ing,  and  Atta,  his  lean,  chocolate-colored 
body  clad  in  a  scant  yard  of  scarlet  cotton 
cloth,  crouched  near  him  between  the 
trunks  of  two  palms. 

Hewitt  stopped  short  with  a  queer  sensa¬ 
tion  of  having  seen  it  all  before.  The 
trunks  of  the  palms,  roughly  scarred  with 
the  marks  of  the  fallen  leaves,  the  back¬ 
ground  of  water  and  tangled  vegetation, 
that  half  wistful,  half  questioning  look  in 
the  eyes  the  negro  turned  upward  to  his 
master — it  all  came  uf>on  him  with  a  feeling 
of  recollection. 

'  The  next  instant  he  recognized  it:  remem¬ 
bered  how,  as  a  child,  he  had  been  fascinated 
by  the  trade-mark  on  a  certain  brand  of 
tobacco  that  depicted  just  such  a  scene. 
It  had  been  a  miserable  woodcut,  smudged 
in  black  and  white,  but  it  had  struck  into 
his  childish  imagination  with  a  sense  of 
utter  foreignness,  with  an  actual  assurance 
that  some  day  he  would  see  something  just  • 
like  that  and  that  it  would  somehow  mean 
a  great  deal  to  him.  i 

Well — this  was  it.  The  next  moment 
Hamilton  looked  up,  dismissed  the  negro,  > 
and  joined  him. 

“It  has  come  at  last,”  he  said  quietly. 
“Atta  has  been  in  Bontuku  and  he  tells  me 
that  Amory’  is  preparing  to  wipe  us  out. 
He  is  already  at  Kafrudidi  with  his  men— 
they  will  be  here  in  three  days  at  the  most.” 

“What  shall  you  do?”  asked  Hewitt, 
rigid  with  a  youthful  agony  lest  he  betray  a 
surprise  that  might  be  interpreted  as  fear. 

“My  orders  are  to  hold  Abossu.”  .\nd 
Hewitt,  glancing  up  at  the  frail  stockade, 
thought  grimly  of  Amory’s  four  thousand 
warriors. 

“Have  they  any  kind  of  artillery?” 

“No.  Mostly  spears  and  a  few  hundred 
old-fashioned  flintlocks.  We  can  hold  out 
as  long  as  the  machine-gun  ammunition 
lasts.” 

“And  then,  of  course,  the  launch  may 
come  any  day,”  said  Hewitt  cheerfully,  but 
Hamilton’s  “The  launch?  Oh — yes— yes, 
of  course,”  came  with  a  curious  effect  of 
absolute  blankness. 

There  was  little  they  could  do.  The  few 
score  negroes  from  outside  were  moved 
within  the  stockade,  their  huts  were  burned 


THEN  CAME  A  DAY  WHEN  THE  FRINGE  OF  CLEARING  SWARMED,  AS  A  NEWLY  DISTURBED 
ANT-HILL,  WITH  BLACK  BODIES  THAT  ROLLED  FORWARD  LIKE  DARK  FOAM  ON  THE  CRESTS 
OF  THE  WAVES  OF  SOUND  FROM  THE  WAR-DRUMS. 


and  the  bananas  leveled.  Except  for  the 
noise  and  stench  of  the  now  crowded  com¬ 
pound,  life  went  on  much  as  before.  King 
.\mor>'  had  learned  to  play  a  waiting  game, 
but  the  fringes  of  the  Bush  teemed  with  the 
sense  of  countless  watching  eyes. 

With  his  glasses  Hewitt  could  see  them: 
black,  flattened  heads,  wide-mouthed,  dart¬ 
ing  snakelike  behind  the  screen  of  vines 
and  leaves.  There  was  an  occasional  fusil¬ 
lade  or  a  dash  out  into  the  newly  sprouting 
■  banana  gardens,  followed  by  a  swift  retreat 
as  the  machine  guns  crackled  their  response. 
Futile,  all  of  it,  as  attacks,  but  serving  to 
keep  up  the  strain  on  the  little  garrison. 

Then  came  a  day  when  the  fringe  of 


clearing  swarmed,  as  a  newly  disturbed  ant¬ 
hill,  with  black  bodies  that  rolled  forward 
like  dark  foam  on  the  crests  of  the  waves 
of  sound  from  the  war-drums.  For  the 
first  time  Hewitt  felt  the  shock  of  a  genuine 
conflict,  sniffed  the  sting  of  powder  burned 
in  earnest,  and  the  acid  taint  of  angry  sweat. 
At  the  end  two  of  the  Haussas  were  dead, 
leaving  only  eighteen  for  the  work  of 
defense. 

But  they  had  beaten  them  back  and  that 
night,  on  the  darkened  veranda,  Hewitt, 
a  trifle  elated  by  the  thought  that  he  had 
borne  himself  well,  reiterated  the  fact  that 
the  launch  must  come.  At  any  moment  of 
any  day,  seeming  to  float  on  the  mirage  of 
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heat-dazzle  over  the  brown  river,  she  might 
appear  round  that  bend,  toward  which  he 
had  strained  his  eyes  for  so  many  weeks. 
Probably  Amory’s  attack  had  been  precipi¬ 
tated  by  the  news  that  she  was  already 
drawing  near  on  her  way  up-stream. 

But  Hamilton,  apparently  unhearing, 
talked  of  home. 

Not  that  “home”  of  country-houses,  ten¬ 
nis,  haycocks,  meadows,  and  summer 
moons  to  which  men  usually  revert.  His 
theme  was  the  dty,  and  again  not  the  dty 
that  Hewitt  knew — a  vaguely  “jolly  place” 
of  theatres  and  restaurants,  a  huge  enter¬ 
tainment,  p)eopled  mainly  by  “rotters”  whom 
one  regarded  with  a  superior  mixture  of 
contempt  and  amusement.  Hamilton’s  city 
was  a  vast  peril,  a  combination  of  stomach, 
claws,  and  votes;  remorselessly  selfish,  vio¬ 
lently  hysterical. 

“That  is  where  the  real  danger  lies,”  he 
said,  speaking  in  detached  sentences  as  if 
only  the  highest  points  of  his  inner  vision 
could  rise  above  the  waters  of  his  habitual 
silence.  “Compared  to  that  our  problems 
out  here  on  the  frontier  are  simple.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  ‘hold  Abossu’ — or  Kenia — 
or  Singapore — or  any  other  place  whence 
can  be  snatched  a  bag  of  grain,  a  pound  of 
meat,  a  bale  of  cotton,  to  feed  that  insatiable 
appetite  at  home — keep  them  fed,  keep 
them  quiet — that  is  the  task.  .\nd  they 
themselves  will  do  nothing  to  help — but  God 
help  us  all  if  the  pinch  ever  comes.  .  .  . 

Do  you  remember  the  night  after  the  victory 
at  Pieter’s  Kopje?  I  saw  the  celebration — 
only  a  small  part  of  it,  only  a  few  miles  of 
hastily  illumined  streets  filled  with  a  mob  of 
men  and  women,  maudlin  and  hysterical, 
screaming  over  the  victory  they  had  never 
helped  to  win — and  never  would.” 

The  war-drums  growled  suddenly  from 
the  Bush,  and  Hamilton  rose,  walked  to  the 
rail,  and  swept  the  moonlit  stretches  with  his 
night-glass.  Hewitt,  filled  with  an  uneasy 
sense  of  being  offered  a  knowledge  be 
could  not — even  would  not — accept,  lis¬ 
tened  for  more  in  a  queer  mingling  of  dis¬ 
taste  and  fascination. 

“  .  .  .  Millions  of  them,”  Hamilton 
went  on,  still  scanning  the  Bush.  “Pallid, 
flat-chested,  without  loyalty  or  devotion 
to  anything  but  their  own  abused  bodies 
.  .  .  but  with  votes  .  .  .  God  help 
us — votes.  Panetn  et  Circenses — keep  them 
fed,  keep  them  quiet,  keep  them  thinking 
how’  great  and  good  they  are.  .  .  .  We 


are  caught  in  the  machine  we  have  our¬ 
selves  created  ...  a  vast  Empire  ' 
cracking  with  its  own  weight,  crushing  the 
shoulders  with  which  we  tr>’  to  prop  it. 

.  .  .  A  terrific  necessity.  .  .  .  You 
and  I  are  pawns  in  the  game  of  those  who 
play  for  continents  .  .  .  and  the  play¬ 
ers  themselves  sit  betwixt  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea.  For  their  every  action  there  must 
be  some  pretext  that  soothes  the  sentiments 
of  that  dangerous  mass  beneath— no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  cost.  .  .  .  But  I  will  at 
least  have  my  price  ...” 

His  voice,  trailing  off  into  silence,  seemed 
to  stain  the  air  with  a  tang  of  indescribable 
bitterness,  and  Hewitt  sprang  up  in  an 
alarm  of  something  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand. 

“Chief — what  do  you  mean?” 

“Nothing  at  all.  I  am  talking  wildly,” 
Hamilton  replied  as  he  carefully  wiped  the 
glasses  and  laid  them  down.  “Go  to  bed 
now  and  get  what  sleep  you  can.  I  will 
wake  you  about  twelve  for  your  watch— 
the  moon  will  be  down  then.” 

It  was  dark  when  Hewitt  woke— that 
thick,  almost  palpable  darkness  that  only 
Africa  seems  able  to  produce.  Hewitt 
sprang  up  at  Hamilton’s  touch  and  would 
have  sp>oken,  but  the  other’s  fingers  were 
pressed  across  his  lips,  and  he  realized  how 
extraordinarily  silent  was  the  little  post. 

“Dress  and  come  to  me  at  the  river  gate,” 
Hamilton  breathed  in  his  ear  and  then  left 
silently. 

Groping  his  way,  Hewitt  found  him  wait¬ 
ing  outside  the  stockade  where  the  greasy 
clay  sloped  sharply  to  the  water.  There 
were  others  near,  too;  he  could  detect  them 
by  an  occasional  breath  and  that  psychic 
emanation  from  unseen  bodies  in  the  dark. 

“There  is  a  canoe,”  whispered  Hamilton, 
“a  couple  of  men,  with  provisions,  a  rifle 
and  some  ammunition — all  I  could  spare. 
You  must  slip  out  into  midstream,  then 
lie  down  and  drift.  An  hour  will  take  you 
out  of  danger.  Then  push  on  to  Animaboe 
as  fast  as  you  can  and  tell  them  to  send  the 
launch.  You  can  do  it  in  six  days  and  the 
launch  can  make  it  up-stream  in  fourteen. 
I  can  hold  out  for  about  three  weeks  longer 
if  all  goes  well.” 

“Chief - ” 

“Hush — not  so  loud.  Take  this—”  and 
Hewitt  felt  a  small,  flat  metal  case  thrust 
into  his  hand.  “It  contains  your  written 
orders  to  go;  button  it  into  your  hip  pocket; 
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'i  is  vour  authority  for  leaving  Abossu. 
7iow-good-by.” 

Hewitt  shook  hands  in  a  daze.  He  longed 
to  stay,  to  throw  himself  at  the  other’s  feet 
and  beg  to  be  allowed  to  remain  and  share 
what  might  come.  But,  invisible  though  he 
was  in  the  darkness,  there  was  that  about 
Hamilton  at  the  moment  which  forbade 
question  or  protest. 

Up  till  then  he  had  shown  himself  only  as 
a  friend,  but  now  he  had  suddenly  become 
the  master.  Hewitt  felt  that  probably  this 
was  the  real  Hamilton,  the  Hamilton  of 
Kenia  and  Gondokoro.  He  did  not  realize, 
since  great  things  are  rarely  recognized  as 
such  until  they  are  past,  that  in  future  it 
would  be  .\bossu  that  would  be  indissolubly 
linked  with  Hamilton’s  name. 

A  hand,  a  nigger’s,  as  he  felt  from  the  cold 
dryness  of  the  palm,  came  out  of  the  black¬ 
ness  and  grasped  his  wrist.  He  followed  for 
a  step  or  two,  then  looked  back,  but  Hamil¬ 
ton  was  already  swallowed  up  in  the  thick 
gloom.  A  sudden  horror  of  that  impene¬ 
trable,  swallowing  darkness  rushed  over 
Hewitt  as  he  pictured  the  other  standing 
somewhere  in  it — alone.  Wrenching  himself 
free,  he  ran  back,  his  arms  outstretched  to 
seek  that  solitary  figure;  he  found  him  by 
touch  before  he  could  see  him,  and  the  next 
instant  their  hands  were  locked  together. 

“Chief— Chief,”  w'hispered  Hewitt  bro¬ 
kenly.  “Let  me  stay  with  you — the  launch 
will  come — don’t  send  me  away.” 

The  hands  tightened  about  his  and  he 
could  feel  the  hunger  in  those  straining  mus- 
des,  but  Hamilton’s  whisper  came  steadily. 

“I  can’t  risk  it — you  must  go;  it  is  the 
only  chance.  But  I  am  glad  you  came  back. 
You  have  meant  much  to  me  these  months 
—now  go — God  bless  you.” 

The  hands  freed  his  with  a  little  push  as 
Hamilton  disappeared,  and  Hewitt,  with 
a  sting  of  pain,  realized  that  it  would  be  use¬ 
less  to  seek  him  again.  He  was  seized  by 
other  hands,  jostled  by  sleek,  invisible 
bodies,  lifted  on  board  the  canoe,  and  the 
next  instant  the  unsteady,  tipping  motion 
told  him  he  was  afloat.  With  it  came  the 
eiUarating  thought  that  at  last  he  was 
doing  something  for  Hamilton. 

Hewitt  woke  one  day,  seeming  to  float 
up  from  a  deep  pit  of  oblivion  to  find  him¬ 
self  in  a  thin,  shaven,  immaculate,  white 


body  that  he  had  difficulty  in  recognizing 
as  his  own.  He  had  a  vague  memory’  of 
having  passed  through  some  period  of  terri¬ 
ble  stress;  but  there  were  cool  things  about 
his  head,  somebody  fed  him,  and  he  slept. 

So  it  went  for  a  space  of  days,  but  at  each 
awaking  came  a  sense  of  something  forgot¬ 
ten  until,  one  morning,  waking  alone  and 
drawn  by  a  strange  hum  of  activity  out¬ 
side,  he  crawled  on  hands  and  knees  to  the 
window  and  propped  himself  against  the 
ledge. 

He  was  evidently  at  Animaboe:  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  beach,  piled  though  it  was  with 
masses  of  baggage,  stacks  of  ammunition 
cases,  and  dismounted  machine  guns  in 
brown  canvas  covers. 

There  were  craft  on  the  river:  long,  white- 
painted  shoal  -  water  steamers,  some 
launches  with  their  double  tiers  of  cabins, 
boats  plying  to  and  fro.  On  the  beach  files 
of  porters  brought  more  burdens;  he  could 
hear  the  quick  tread  of  marching  men,  the 
sound  of  a  distant  bugle,  an  electric  hum  in 
the  air  that  spoke  of  swift,  decisive  action. 

Something  was  afoot,  something  big,  too, 
but  Hewitt’s  brain  refused  all  calls  upon  it 
and  the  most  he  could  compass  was  an  idle 
wonder.  A  couple  of  pink-faced,  newly 
landed  boy  officers  passed  beneath;  he 
wanted  to  call  out  to  them,  but  a  mixture  of 
shyness  and  lassitude  deterred  him.  Then 
one  of  them  looked  up,  caught  his  eye,  and 
spoke  to  his  companion,  whose  face  hard¬ 
ened  into  an  expression  of  stony  contempt; 
and  they  marched  on  with  their  arrogant 
young  spines  rigid  with  disapproval. 

.Hewitt  wondered  what  might  be  the 
matter — perhaps  something  horrible  had  • 
happened  to  his  face.  But  he  could  not 
bother  himself  about  it  just -then — he  had 
seen  something  else  below  Wm  that  inter¬ 
ested  him  more.  A  negro  sitting  propped 
against  a  palm  stump,  his  chin  on  his  knees, 
his  naked  body  covered  with  half-healed 
scars. 

This  was  something  Hewitt  could  under¬ 
stand,  something  that  appealed  to  him  as 
being  somehow  in  the  range  of  his  own  expe¬ 
rience.  He  had  seen  a  negro  squatting  by  a 
palm  stump  somewhere  before  and  it  had 
meant  a  great  deal  to  him.  Of  course — he 
remembered  now’ — it  was  on  a  tobacco  pack¬ 
age  and  the  man’s  name  was  Atta  and  he 
w’as  Hamilton’s  servant.  He  knew  that 
negro.  They  had  met  long  ago  in  a  sort  of 
Coal  Age  country,  all  water  and  monstrous 
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plants — he  knew  the  look  in  the  man’s  eyes 
as  he  met  them,  a  look  half  pain,  half  rebel¬ 
lion,  wholly  question — always  question. 

Atta,  a  half  Kru;  of  course,  it  was  at 
Abossu - 

He  turned,  groping  for  the  bed  as  a  haven 
that  he  must  reach  before  that  flood  of  recol¬ 
lection,  which  he  was  now  keeping  deliber¬ 
ately  at  bay,  broke  over  him  with  its  dark 
waves. 

Hamilton?  .\nd  .\tta  was  sitting  out 
there  in  the  dust — and  the  Indomitable  was 
moored  in  the  stream. 

What  had  happened  since  he  floated  away 
from  Abossu  that  night?  He  remembered 
it  now.  The  silence,  the  darkness,  the 
straining  hand-clasp,  the  odor  of  the  naked, 
black  b^ies  about  them,  the  lip-lap  of  the 
water  round  the  frail  canoe,  the  drops  of 
thick  night-dew  on  her  rim,  that  squashed 
under  his  fingers  like  flecks  of  jelly. 

It  all  came  back  in  vivid  flashes  of  de¬ 
tached  scenes  amidst  lapses  of  utter  forget¬ 
fulness.  Hours  of  torment  suspended  be¬ 
tween  two  suns,  one  in  the  sky  above  him,  one 
blazing  up  from  the  waters  about  him.  A 
wet,  suffocating  heat  that  drained  every  atom 
of  strength,  then  darkness  and  clammy 
night-fogs  that  chilled  without  cooling.  .  . 

A  racked  body  that  seemed  to  be  slowly 
burning  inside;  an  endless,  hopeless  race 
with  time.  A  canoe-man  who  turned,  looked 
at  him  with  the  surprised,  reproachful  stare 
of  a  hurt  child,  gave  a  grunt,  and  fell  back 
across  his  knees,  dead.  He  had  grabbed 
the  paddle  as  it  floated  by,  thrown  the  body 
overboard,  and  taken  the  man’s  place.  .  . 

A  ceaseless  drip  of  sweat,  a  cloud  of  in¬ 
sects  that  travel^  always  just  in  front  of 
his  eyes,  the  yellow  dazzle  of  the  river,  the 
p)erpetual,  changeless  walls  of  forest.  .  .  . 

^me  mangrttves  at  last — then  round  a 
bend  and  there  was  Animaboe.  And  the 
Indomitable,  apparently  in  good  repair, 
lying  at  her  moorings  with  cold  engines.  .  . 

A  lapse  again.  The  next  thing  he  remem¬ 
bered  was  lying  on  a  bed  with  some  white 
men  about  him.  They  were  bathing  him, 
binding  up  the  chafed  sores  on  his  legs,  the 
running  sun-blisters  on  back  and  arms, 
handling  him  with  the  tenderness  of  men 
who  themselv’es  face  just  such  vicissitudes. 
He  was  telling  them  his  story,  gasping  it  out 
in  feeble  sentences,  begging  them  to  send 
the  launch — and  there  was  a  queer  change  in 
their  faces  that  seemed  to  grow  hard  in  a 
conflict  between  sympathy  and  doubt. 


There  was  one  of  them  he  had  seen  before 
a  little,  bald  man  with  queer,  lashless  eyes.'  ^ 
He  thought  that  must  be  the  one  who  had 
asked  him  that  strange  question.  It  was 
funny  that  he  couldn’t  remember  it,  seeing 
how  angry  it  had  made  him  at  the  time. 

Ah — he  had  it  now. 

“And  you  left  Hamilton  alone  up  there?” 

That  was  it — “And  you  left  Hamilton 
alone  up  there?”  It  was  funny  that  they 
couldn’t  seem  to  understand;  he  remem¬ 
bered  shouting  at  them  to  look  in  his  trous¬ 
ers  and  they  would  find  his  orders  buttoned 
safely  into  the  hip  pnjcket. 

Then  he  w’as  alone.  He  could  hear  them 
talking  in  another  room,  a  low-toned  growl  of 
conversation,  broken  suddenly  by  a  high- 
pitched:  “I  looked  through  his  clothes— you 
saw  me  do  it,  and  I  couldn’t  find  anything.” 

The  telegraph  was  working,  too;  he  coSd 
hear  it  ticking  away  incessantly  and  knew 
that  his  story  was  being  told  by  those  same  * 
clicks  in  the  Castle  at  Accrome,  a  hundred 
miles  away.  Perhaps  it  was  even  now  being;  . 
flashed  under  the  ocean  to  a  vague  place 
called  “Home” — and  back  in  his  brain  arose 
a  confused  vision  of  a  smoky  sky,  of  gray, 
arrogant  towers  above  crowded  streets,  of  ; 
men  with  faces  of  blank  authority  sitting-, 
between  two  invisible  monstrosities  that  ^ 
somebody  had  told  him  were  the  devil  and ; 
the  deep  sea.  ^ 

It  was  all  very  confusing;  he  would  have 
liked  to  give  it  all  up  and  rest,  but  the  hours 
were  passing  and  there  was  nothing  done. 

And — gocKl  God! — what  might  not  be 
happ>ening  at  Abossu  at  that  very  moment? 
He  had  raised  himself  and  shouted  in  des¬ 
peration  and  the  men  came  back  to  him, 
but  all  they  seemed  able  to  say  was  “No 
orders  from  Accrome.” 

It  had  got  inside  his  head,  that  sentence. 
“No  orders — no  orders,”  whirling  round  un¬ 
til  it  burst  in  a  shower  of  sparks  that  drove 
him  mad  with  pain.  He  had  flung  himsrf 
bodily  at  that  strange  wall  of  doubt  and  in¬ 
difference  all  about  him;  there  had  been  a  . 
couple  of  minutes  of  actual  physical  strug¬ 
gle,  then  his  brief  flash  of  strength  had  faded  ’ 
and  he  fell. 

They  caught  him,  but  it  was  only  his-  . 
body  that  they  held;  he  had  left  it  behind  ^ 
in  their  hands  while  he  himself  had  gone  on  j 
falling,  endlessly,  into  that  black  oblivion  "I 
from  which  he  had  so  lately  arisen.  That 
was  all;  how’  long  ago  that  was,  what  had 
happened  since  then,  he  did  not  know. 
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For  some  time,  as  he  lay  there  in  that  tor¬ 
ment  of  remembrance,  he  had  been  aware 
that  somebody  was  standing  by  him,  and 
at  last  he  looked  up.  It  was  a  little,  bald 
man  with  black,  peering  eyes.  He  remem¬ 
bered  him  now — a  judge  of  some  sort;  he 
had  seen  him  one  night  in  Accrome;  he 
had  said  a  lot  of  queer  things — he  had 
been  drunk. 

But  the  judge  was  sober  now  and  in  his 
gaze  there  was  something  that  caused  Hew¬ 
itt  instinctively  to  gather  such  strength  as 
he  could  in  preparation  for  a  conflict  of 
some  kind. 

It  was  the  look  of  a  man  who  had  a  task 
to  perform  and  meant  to  seize  every  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  other’s  weakness.  It  brought 
back  to  Hewitt  the  look  cast  upon  him  by 
the  two  young  ofl5cers  who  had  passed  be¬ 
neath  the  window;  but  there  was  a  differ¬ 
ence,  a  sense  of  a  greater  knowledge,  of  an 
authority  behind  it. 

There  was  no  greeting  as  the  judge 
plunged  raspingly  into  the  midst  of  things. 

“Hamilton  is  killed.” 

“I  know,”  and  Hewitt  w’as  surprised  at 
the  steadiness  of  his  own  tones.  “When 
did  it  happen?” 

“About  three  weeks  after  you — ”  the 
judge  paused,  then  added,  with  deliberate 
intent — “escaped.” 

So  that  w’as  it;  he  had  “escaped.”  But  it 
did  not  seem  to  matter;  Hamilton  was  dead 
and  nothing  seemed  to  matter  now.  All  he 
cared  about  w^as  to  know. 

“Why  was  not  the  launch  sent  on  time?” 

“She  had  an  accident  and  was  laid  up  for 
repairs.  There  seemed  no  reason  for  anx¬ 
iety;  Hamilton  had  plenty  of  supplies  and 
if  he  needed  help  he  could  have  sent  a 
messenger.” 

“He  did  send  a  messenger— he  sent  me.” 

The  judge  peered  at  him  with  blinking, 
menacing  eyes.  “Ah — ^mething  fishy 
about  that.  Dangerous  post — young,  un¬ 
tried  chap  comes  scurrying  down  river  all 
alone — no  orders.” 

“I  brought  written  orders  from  Hamil¬ 
ton.” 

“So  you  said,  but  I  searched  your  clothes 
myself.  Now  look  here,  my  boy — ”  and 
Hewitt  knew  that  the  crucial  moment  of 
the  interview  was  at  hand.  “I  am  speaking 
by  orders — never  mind  from  whom,  just 
take  it  from  me  that  my  words  are  inspired. 
Take  my  tip.  Keep  quiet  and  you  will 
get  the  benefit  of  the  doubt — we  can  white¬ 


wash  you  nicely.  But — if  you  get  to 
talking - ” 

Hewitt  was  suddenly  tired  of  it  all  and 
he  sat  there  on  the  edge  of  the  cot  staring 
at  his  bare  feet.  Howr  white  they  were! 
He  felt  a  curious  desire  to  touch  them  to 
see  if  they  were  as  cold  as  they  looked.  But 
he  must  keep  quiet  and  not  talk.  Whv 
mustn’t  he  talk?  He  had  a  vague  realiza¬ 
tion  that  he  w'as  being  offered  terms;  that  he 
was  somehow  projected  into  the  very  midst 
of  one  of  those  mysterious  affairs  of  which 
one  heard  it  whispered  that  they  had  been 
“hushed  up.”  He  w’as  being  hushed  up. 
Don’t  talk — or - 

That  was  it,  that  unspoken  “or.”  He  saw 
the  abyss  that  was  opening  beneath  those 
miraculously  white  feet  of  his.  He  had 
heard  stories  of  that  “or.”  A  word  from 
headquarters  and  down  he  would  go  into  a 
bottomless  pit  of  ostracism,  of  skulking  in 
Oriental  ports,  slinking  up  byways  at  the 
sight  of  a  white  face  lest  it  should  be  one  that 
had  the  knowledge  of  his  story  behind  it. 

Perhaps  a  native  woman — certainly 
drink.  And  his  mother - 

He  felt  no  resentment  for  the  man  at  his 
side.  What  was  it  somebody  had  said? 
“Pawns  in  the  game  of  those  who  play  with 
continents.”  The  other  man  was  as  much 
caught  in  the  machine  as  himself,  as  liable 
to  be  ground  if  he  imp)eded  its  remorseless 
cogs. 

The  sound  of  a  bugle  reminded  him  there 
were  still  things  he  must  know.  “And— all 
that?”  he  ask^,  with  a  nod  at  the  window. 

“Punitive  expedition.  Poor  Hamilton’s 
death  roused  the  whole  country,  great  wave 
of  popular  sentiment — literally  forced  the 
hand  of  the  Government,  made  France  give 
way.  Troops  land  next  week,  then  we  go 
up,  smash  Amory,  and  take  Bontuku— it 
will  be  red  on  the  map  next  year.” 

Hewitt’s  hold  on  himself  was  loosening 
and  he  felt  that  he  was  being  tossed  on  a 
sea  of  suddenly  remembered  sentences  that 
beat  up  about  him  in  myriad  sharp  points 
of  light. 

“A  terrific  necessity — ”  and  then,  insist¬ 
ent,  bringing  with  it  a  taint  of  the  sickly 
fumes  of  warm,  cheap  wine — “Ham’lton 
sees  too  much - ” 

That  knowledge  he  had  so  often  felt 
crouching  in  Hamilton’s  atmosphere  seemed 
to  spring  into  his  own  brain.  .\t  last  he 
saw  what  Hamilton  had  seen;  he  saw,  too, 
that  Hamilton  had  seen  it  all  the  time- 
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the  horizon  in  this  part  of  the  world — and 
began  talking  of  nations  in  the  aggregate, 
as  total  strangers  so  amiably  do,  at  sea  in 
pleasant  weather. 

“When. you  Americans  start  a  city,”  he 
said,  “you  build  a  railroad,  a  station,  a 
hotel  across  from  the  station,  and  your  city 
is  started.  Our  ancestors  went  off  as  far 


I  JN  THE  steamer  north  from  the 
I  I  Isthmus  was  a  nice  old  Peruvian 
I  gentleman  taking  his  daughters 
■“  J  to  Europe  to  be  “finished.” 
J-caning  on  the  rail  one  tepid  evening,  as 
our  big  white  fruiter  rolled  lazily  up  the 
meridian,  we  watched  the  North  Star  swing 
back  and  forth  across  the  bow — it  is  below 
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rickety  little  victoria  deposits  you  at  Mrs. 
Meek’s  hotel  in  Barranquilla — Mrs.  Meek 
k,  herself,  another  detached  and  unalter¬ 
able  bit  of  the  British  Isles — you  can  droop 
your  wrists  over  the  arms  of  a  wicker  chair 
almost  as  gracefully  as  a  born  Colombian 
and  talk  for  minutes  at  a  stretch  about  life, 
emerald  mines,  spheres  of  influence,  man- 
eating  sharks,  or  almost  anything. 

Even  Barranquilla  seems  tolerable.  It  is 
hot  there,  and  the  sand  blown  back  and 
forth  through  its  blazing  streets  displeases 
the  stranger,  but  the  natives  promptly  as¬ 
sure  him  that  sand  is  the  very  thing  they’re 
pioud  of.  It  covers  the  cobblestones  inch¬ 
es  deep,  absorbs,  according  to  local  belief, 
all  the  dry-season  germs,  and  then  the  rains 
come  along,  scour  it  away,  and  wash  new 
sand  down  from  the  hills  again.  One  re¬ 
clines  very'  comfortably  in  Mrs.  Meek’s  cool 
patio,  at  any  rate,  and  eats  fresh  little  lob¬ 
sters,  just  caught  in  the  Caribbean  that 
morning,  and  musky-sweet  papayas;  drinks 
black  Colombian  coffee;  watches  Mrs. 
Meek’s  pet  white  heron  and  the  toucan  with 
its  absurd  beak,  as  they  stroll  solemnly 
round;  and,  if  one  is  lucky,  catches  an  e.x- 
press-steamer,  up-river,  that  same  afternoon. 

If  there  is  none  it  pays  to  wait,  but  of 
course  the  stranger  can  not  be  convinced 
of  that  and  will  doubtless  insist,  as  did  w’e, 
on  taking  the  first  he  can  get.  These 
steamers  are  like  our  old  Mississippi  river- 
l>oats,  and  they  vary  from  the  e.xpress-boats, 
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which  are  comfortable  and 
fast,  to  little  freighters, 
scarcely  more  than  tubs.  Ours  was  an  “in¬ 
termediate,”  which  meant  a  passenger-boat 
likely  to  stop  anywhere,  at  any  time,  for 
anything  from  a  few  cords  of  wood  to  a 
demijohn  of  rum. 

The  captain  on  these  boats  does  nothing 
apparently  but  sign  papers,  bargain  for  fire¬ 
wood,  and  sleep  in  a  hammock  up  aloft. 
The  real  navigator  is  a  coppery'  old  river- 
dog,  who  never  comes  out  of  the  pilot¬ 
house,  and  by  memory,  ripples,  the  color  of 
the  water,  and  other  magic,  keeps  his  craft 
in  the  treacherous  channel.  He  is  appro¬ 
priately  called  the  “practico.”  The  crew 
are  negroes  or  mixed-breeds,  who,  by  dint 
of  carry'ing  cargo  and  wood  all  day  and  part 
of  the  night,  acquire  torsos,  wild  envy  of 
which  partially  keeps  awake  the  indolent 
passenger  looking  down  from  the  shade  of 
the  upper  deck. 

This  deck  has  six  or  eight  staterooms  on 
either  side  and  a  long  dining-table  in  the 
middle.  There  are  a  canvas  cot  and  wash- 
stand  in  each  room,  a  wavy  mirror  and  a 
few  hooks.  Blankets  or  mattresses  are  out 
of  the  question  in  the  continual  Turkish 
bath  of  the  tierra  calienle,  and  the  passenger 
brings  his  own  pillow,  sheets,  and  mosquito- 
net.  Only  about  half  the  passengers  have 
staterooms.  The  rest  are  at  home  where 
their  trunks  are — littering  the  deck  for¬ 
ward,  generally — and  by  ten  o’clock  at 


Casper  Whit-  mvMpW 
ney  called  the 
Orinoco,  an¬ 
other  great  river  of  these  parts. 
There  is  no  way  to  go  more 
quickly,  nor,  luckily,  to  be  more 
exclusive — unless  one  charter 
a  steamer — for  there  is  nothing 
to  be  exclusive  in.  The  man 
across  the  table  may  be— as  he 
was  at  various  times  on  my 
boat — a  French  promoter  out 
to  make  a  loan  of  a  million 
francs;  or  a  negro  boy  from  the 
coast  in  his  best  black  suit,  go¬ 
ing  up  to  Bogota  to  learn  to 
be  a  soldier;  or  a  Spanish  ac¬ 
tor,  a  Wyoming  cattleman,  or 
a  French  strong  man  with  a 
music-hall  wife  and  a  pair  of 
dumb-bells  weighing  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Together  you  share  the  heat 
and  verdure  smells  and  the 
thunder  that  bursts  like  a  bomb 
when  it  rains;  the  excitements 
of  each  new’  landing  and  the 
unfathomable  delays;  the  ria, 
fried  plantains,  yuca,  hot  soup, 
and  stewed  beef ;  the  coffee  and 
really  good  bread  and  choc¬ 
olate  which  the  chief  bandit 
and  his  grimy  assistants 


night  are  peacefully  sleeping  on  cots  the 
steamer  provides. 

Attended  by  a  band  of  half-breed  boys, 
not  unlike  the  youthful  banditti  who  grab 
one’s  hat  in  a  New  York  restaurant,  here 
the  travelers  invite  their  souls — with  the 
breeze  that  rarely  fails  to  be  stirred  by  the 
progress  of  the  steamer,  the  slowly  unrolling 
belt  of  tropical  jungle,  broken  by  thatched- 
roof  villages,  and  alligators  sleeping  on  the 
sand,  with  open  jaws  like  huge  toy  banks. 

Nearly  everyb^y  who  goes  to  Bogota 
goes  up  this  flowing  road — as  my  friend 


A  STOP  IN  THE  SLOW’  RIVER 
JOURNEY. 


relentlessly 
serve  three 
times  a  day. 

On  such  a  craft,  in  an  April 
sun-down,  with  a  prodigious 
whistling  and  jingling  of  bells, 
weback^  away  from  the  Bar- 
ranquilla  wharf  and  crept  out 
into  the  great  river.  It  was 
more  than  a  mile  wide,  coffee- 
colored,  with  turf  and  occa¬ 
sional  trees  swirling  seaward, 
and  as  we  turned  against  the 
current  a  cool,  damp  breath, 
smelling  of  earth  and  vegeta¬ 
tion,  came  out  of  the  south, 
suggesting  far-off  interior  jun¬ 
gles  where  the  rains  had  al¬ 
ready  begun. 

Almost  at  once,  darkness, 
which  falls  quickly  in  the 
Indies  after  six  o’clock,  closed 
in,  a  dinner-bell  was  rung,  and 
in  the  light  of  two  smoky  over¬ 
head  lamps  we  sat  down  at 
the  long  table  and  looked  each 
other  over.  Most  of  the  com¬ 
pany  showed  the  mixed  blood 
so  conunon  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  this  background 
made  all  the  more  regal  and 
impressive  the  young  white 
lady  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
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table,  her  plump  fingers  glittering  with  dia¬ 
monds.  She  was  a  bride,  returning  with  her 
husband  from  a  honeymoon  in  Paris  and 
EgY-pt  to  their  native  Medellin.  It  had 
been,  one  suspected,  her  first  sight  of  the 
great  world  outside  her  father's  house,  and 
it  was  still  all  a  little  strange.  Leaning  on 
the  table,  gripping  her  knife  and  fork  with 
rather  unnecessary  firmness,  she  looked 
from  left  to  right  with  a  wide-eyed  rest¬ 
lessness  which  never  quite  left  her  until 
ten  days  later,  at  Puerto  Barrio,  she  saw 
a  face  on  the  wharf,  shrieked  ^‘Mamdl 
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Mamd!"  and  nearly  jumped  over  the 
rail. 

Her  husband,  a  rather  mature  bride¬ 
groom,  sat  at  her  right,  and  at  her  left — 
and  doubtless  a  partial  cause  for  her  difii- 
dence — a  debonair  Frenchman  who,  so 
everybody  whispered,  was  “a  tnillonario!'’ 
The  obvious  proof  of  this  was  that  he  drank 
bottled  water  brought  along  with  him — the 
rest  of  us  contented  ourselves  with  the  na¬ 
tive  Magdalena,  filtered  through  a  stone, 
which  one  of  the  cabin-boys  scrubbed  now 
and  then  with  an  unspeakable  brush;  that 
a  boy  went  ashore  whenever  we  touched  a 
village  to  forage  chickens  for  him;  and  that 
he  was  attended  by  a  secretary,  who  had  to 
wear  a  thick  coat  and  high  collar  no  matter 
how  hot  it  was  and,  when  he  could  find 
nothing  else  to  do,  dash  off  into  the  jungle 
to  send  a  cablegram. 

The  Frenchman  was  a  well-built,  hand¬ 
some  fellow,  with  just  such  blue  eyes  and 
long  blond  mustaches  as  some  of  his  battle- 
a.K  ancestors  might  have  had,  and  the  ami¬ 
able,  rather  pretty  ways  that  go  with  the 
soft  Parisian  life  he  had  left  behind.  About 
him,  in  our  crude  little  ship,  moved  the  air 
of  restaurants  and  motor-cars  and  boule¬ 
vards  ablaze  with  lights.  For  the  first  day 
or  two  he  read  Flaubert  religiously,  but 
even  “Salammbd”  then  proved  too  difficult, 
and  the  rest  of  the  way — with  a  soft  shirt 
turned  in  at  the  neck  enough  to  show  a 
slender  gold  necklace  and  cross,  and  rapid¬ 
ly  waving  a  little  fan  close  to  his  face  like  a 
comic-opera  Mikado — he  made  a  three-cor¬ 
nered  party  with  the  pair  from  Medellin. 

CERTIFIED  PROPRIETY 

Next  to  the  Frenchman  sat  his  secretary, 
and  next  to  the  secretary  two  Colombian 
senoritas  of  the  middle  class,  traveling  alone. 
One  of  them,  as  we  later  found,  was  the 
hard-headed  proprietress  of  a  little  shop  at 
La  Dorada,  and  the  other  her  neighbor,  and 
their  decorum  could  scarcely  have  been  ex¬ 
celled  by  Caesar’s  wife.  Nevertheless,  girls 
are  not  accustomed  to  travel  unchaperoned 
in  Spanish  America,  and  in  the  monotony 
of  the  slow  chunk-chunk  up-stream  they  in¬ 
evitably  became  the  subject  of  gossip  and 
the  more  or  less  dashing  attentions  of  vari¬ 
ous  gentlemen,  including  the  young  cap¬ 
tain. 

On  the  last  day  out  he  asked  me  to  sign 
a  typiewritten  paper  stating  that  all  the 


staterooms  had  been  occupied  by  ladies  and  I 
gentlemen,  and  that  the  captain  himself  had  I 
behaved  in  a  thoroughly  moral  manner  and  '  ' 
left  nothing  undone  to  conser\e  the  propri-  = 
ety  of  his  ship.  As  some  one  had  broken  ' 
into  my  trunk  and  stolen  my  money— a 
very  rare  occurrence,  it  is  only  fair  to  sav 
— I  was  disinclined  to  confer  this  last  bou¬ 
quet,  but  finally  did  so,  asking  if  it  were  the  i 
custom  for  passengers  to  sign  such  docu¬ 
ments  at  the  end  of  the  trip.  The  captain 
assured  me  it  was  not — it  was  all  on  ac¬ 
count  of  that  Frenchman.  The  latter’s  rest¬ 
lessness  had  been  apparent,  as  the  boat 
seemed  to  tie  up  earlier  and  earlier  each 
night  and  get  away  later  each  morning,  and 
he  had  at  last  announced  that  he  would 
complain  to  the  company  that  the  captain 
was  delaying  the  trip  in  order  to  see  more  of 
the  young  ladies  of  La  Dorada! 

Across  from  me  was  a  young  Colombian 
returning  to  Bogota,  after  working  at  pho¬ 
tography  in  New  York,  to  try  to  bring  his 
father  and  mother  to  America.  He  was 
reading  Schopenhauer  in  English,  could  an¬ 
swer  most  of  those  questions,  involving  an 
acquaintance  with  popular  science,  which 
arise  on  such  a  trip,  and  was  untiring  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  his  adopted  country.  He 
was,  indeed,  much  more  like  an  American¬ 
ized  European,  fond  of  contrasting  the  bus¬ 
tle  of  his  new  environment  with  the  old 
country,  than  the  more  common  tj^pe  of 
courteous  but  impractical  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  whenever  the  dinner-bell  rang  he  1 
would  jump  up,  beaming  from  ear  to  ear,  ; 
shout  “Now  for  the  big  eats!”  and,  half  at 
the  phrase  itself,  half  at  his  own  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  American  slang,  roar  with  delight. 

With  these  and  a  score  or  so  more, 
changing  as  we  touched  at  little  river  towns, 
the  Clara  chunk-chunked  up-stream  for 
nearly  two  weeks.  Once,  that  first  night, 
we  stopped  for  wood  and  once  to  run  a 
gang-plank  ashore,  and  solemnly,  in  a  flare  = 
of  torches,  fill  two  kegs  with  rum— then,  ‘ 

with  sparks  pouring  from  the  stacks,  push 
back  again  into  the  velvet  dark.  After  the 
first  night,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  shifting  channel,  we  tied  up  shortly  after 
sundown  and  waited  until  dawn. 

Barranquilla  is  eleven  degrees  north  of 
the  equator,  and  Giradot,  where  the  rail-  ^ 
road  begins,  a  trifle  more  than  four.  The  ^  ^ 
Magdalena,  navigable  for  nine  hundred  I 
miles,  rises  about  two  degrees  south  of  | 
Giradot  and  flows  northward  between  the  | 
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central  and  eastern  ranges  of  the  Andes. 

-  The  upper  river  journey  is  through  foothills, 
«nth  snow-capped  Tolima  sometimes  in 
sight;  the  lower,  below  the  junction  with 
the  Cauca,  through  comparatively  flat,  sav¬ 
anna-like  countrv’,  which  slowly  unrolls,  a 
monotonous  belt  of  yellow  bank,  caving  in 
now  and  then  like  brown  sugar  in  the  high 
water,  and  surmounted  by  palms  and  jun¬ 
gle  growth,  and  here  and  there  the  smooth, 
monument-like  trunks  and  umbrella  heads 
of  great  ceiba  trees. 

Some  of  these  lower-river  stretches,  where 
the  land  near  the  bank  had  been  cleared 
and  cultivated  and  only  the  bigger  trees 
left  standing,  were  like  a  park.  One  could 
imagine  bungalows  and  soft,  oiled  roads — 
a  sort  of  Southern  California,  but  moister 
and  more  fertile.  This  was  especially  true 
in  that  delicious  hour  at  the  end  of  the  af¬ 
ternoon  when  the  east  bank  lay  gilded  and 
glorified  in  the  blaze  of  the  setting  sun. 
The  tawny  river,  thick  with  silt,  sweeping 
by;  the  lev’el  clearing  reaching  back  to  the 
forest,  against  whose  opaque  green  strange 
whitish  tree-trunks  curved  languidly  up¬ 
ward;  contented  golden-brown  people  pol¬ 
ing  near  shore  or  sitting  in  front  of  their 
thatched  huts — one  had  the  feeling  of  en¬ 
tering  a  primeval  paradise. 

Close  to  the  bank,  beside  a  thatched 
house,  a  vast  mango-tree  would  spread  its 
glossy  dark-green  shade,  the  golden  fruit 
shining  in  the  setting  sun.  And  against 
this  trunk,  her  head  thrown  back,  bare 
arms  hanging  straight  at  her  sides,  would 
at  a  golden-brown  woman  in  a  single  slip, 
nursing  a  naked  baby  perhaps,  or  merely 
sitting  there,  inert  and  peaceful  as  the  tree. 
Below,  by  the  water,  her  husband  might  be 
hewing  away  at  a  dugout,  or  lifting  out  fish 
or  plantains  from  his  canoe. 

Bongos — big  gondola-like  dugouts  carry¬ 
ing  a  whole  family — swept  swiftly  down¬ 
stream,  and,  as  the  steamer’s  wake  rolled 
near,  turned  tail  and,  if  there  was  time, 
hurried  into  the  shelter  of  an  inlet,  for  they 
go  over  like  a  shot.  Sometimes  they  were 
working  up-stream,  two  men,  generally, 
stripped  to  the  waist,  walking  toward  the 
stern  as  they  poled  upward.  They  were 
beautifully  built,  these  lithe  brown  fellows, 
wth  astonishing  back  muscles  that  the 

-  ordinary  man  doesn’t  show,  stretching  taut 
from  shoulder  to  waist.  There  were  flocks 
of  ducks  and  herons,  fish  jumping,  cattle 
everywhere.  The  sun  had  released  its 


weight,  a  mellow  golden  atmosphere  suf¬ 
fused  earth  and  people,  the  whole  world 
seemed  breathed  over  by  a  nature  opulent, 
drowsy,  and  kind. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  wild  animals  in 
Colombia,  and  terrifying  diseases.  There 
are  pythons  twenty  feet  long — the  pillars  of 
the  natural-history  museum  in  Bogota  are 
covered  with  their  skins,  wound  round  and 
round  like  bands  of  paint  on  a  barber’s  pole, 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  one  to  each  pillar. 
There  are  panthers  and  boars,  and  districts 
where  a  white  man  can  scarcely  go  without 
catching  some  sort  of  fever.  But  on  the 
Magdalena  steamers  you  might  almost,  so 
far  as  diseases  or  animals  are  concerned,  be 
on  a  flower-bordered  path  in  Central  Park. 

NO  TROPIC.AL  TERRORS 

We  saw  many  herons  and  ducks,  and  fre¬ 
quently  macaws — guacamayos — flying  along 
in  pairs,  as  is  their  companionable  custom. 
Just  before  reaching  La  Dorada,  there  was 
a  tree  full  of  golden-brown  monkeys,  and 
the  same  afternoon  we  passed  a  big  snake, 
dead,  in  the  w'ater,  flopping  against  the 
shore  in  the  wash  from  the  boat.  Together 
with  three  little  snakes  about  as  big  as  gar¬ 
ter  snakes  at  home,  which  we  passed  com¬ 
ing  down,  mule-back,  by  the  Honda  trail — 
and,  of  course,  crocodiles — these  were  the 
only  noticeable  wild  animals  I  met  in  a 
thousand  miles  of  river  and  mountain  travel 
in  Colombia.  And  although  one  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  eaten  up  by  mosquitoes 
inside  the  wall  of  vegetation,  there  was 
only  one  night  on  the  boat  that  I  hung  my 
•  net,  and  even  then  I  scarcely  needed  it. 

Alligators  were  always  appearing,  to 
rouse  and  pleasantly  focus  the  all  V)ut  in¬ 
animate  mind.  “Caimanes!”  some  one 
would  cry,  and  everv’body  obediently  re¬ 
paired  to  that  side  of  the  boat  and  clapped 
and  whistled  until  the  big  grayish  logs  awoke 
and  scrambled  off  into  the  water. 

One  we  passed  floating  down-stream  de¬ 
vouring  one  of  his  dead  and  decayed  com¬ 
panions,  while  a  guard  of  vultures  flapped 
drowsily  overhead  or  looked  on  enviously 
from  the  neighboring  tree-tops.  Seventeen 
was  the  most  we  saw  at  one  time  going  up¬ 
stream,  but  one  afternoon,  coming  down, 
there  were  forty,  strung  along  the  bank, 
or  just  showing  their  eyes  and  noses  above 
the  water.  Awakened  by  the  sight  of  all 
these  potential  pocket-books  going  to 
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waste,  the  thrifty  stranger  is  just  beginning 
to  dream  of  booming  an  alligator-king, 
when  he  is  informed  that  the  man  who  had 
the  monop>oly  of  the  Magdalena  alligators 
dropf)ed  the  concession  because — on  ac¬ 
count  of  changing  fashions  or  the  cost  of 
getting  hides  to  market — it  didn’t  pay. 

The  only  other  regular  excitement  was 
the  stops  for  wood.  The  steamers  devour  an 
enormous  amount,  and  there  are  stops  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  day.  Every  few  miles  is  a 
clearing  with  its  woodpiles  neatly  divided 
by  upright  jxjles  into  sections  about  five 
feet  high  and  a  foot  wide — just  enough  for 
one  of  the  negro  roustabouts  to  arch  over 
his  fine  shoulders.  The  steamer  whistles, 
the  woodsman  app>ears,  daylight  or  dark,  the 
captain  goes  ashore  and  makes  his  bargain, 
and  the  crew,  bare  to  the  waist,  get  to  work. 

It  is  a  sight  that  fills  with  envy  the  first- 
class  passengers  stewing  away  for  lack  of 
exercise  on  the  upp>er  deck.  One  man  loads, 
another  carries.  The  latter  throws  a  gunny- 
sack  over  his  forehead  and  spreads  it  along 
one  arm.  On  this  the  other  man  builds  up 
an  incredible  pile,  over  the  top  of  which, 
with  his  free  hand,  the  wood-carrier  swings 
a  short  rope,  neatly  catching  the  end  in  the 
hand  holding  the  wood.  With  this  hold 
he  will  come  down  twenty  feet  of  almost 
p)erp)endicular  bank  and  across  a  wobbly 
gang-plank  without  a  quiver.  The  sight  is 
especially  pretty  at  night,  with  torches  flar¬ 
ing  on  the  lithe  brown  bodies — slender  hips, 
taut  diaphragms,  beautifully  built  shoulders 
and  backs — the  men  singing  and  joking, 
the  woodsman’s  family  lined  up  in  silent 
absorption,  and  behind,  the  velvety  forest, 
black,  moist,  and  impenetrable. 

Although  more  than  twice  as  large  as 
France,  Colombia  has  only  about  five  mil¬ 
lion  f)eople,  and  between  Barranquilla  and 
Honda  there  is  nothing  that  really  could  be 
called  a  city’.  Even  Calamar,  which  is  con¬ 
nected  with  Cartagena  by  railroad;  Ma- 
gangue;  and  Puerto  Barrio — whence  a  rail¬ 
road  runs  across  to  the  city  of  Medellin — 
are  scarcely  more  than  shabby  towns,  with 
a  stucco  church  or  two,  a  few’  shops,  and  a 
thousand  or  so  p)eople. 

Every  few’  hours,  however,  the  steamer 
ties  up  at  a  little  thatched  village,  where 
you  can  stretch  your  legs  ashore  and  forage 
for  fruit.  The  steward’s  depressing  lack 
of  interest  in  anything  but  fried  plantains 
— a  coarse  banana — or  the  beef  which  is 
roped  in  its  animate  shape,  pulled  into  the 


water,  and  hauled  aboard  by  the  horns, 
soon  makes  such  hunting  the  most  exdting 
and  practical  of  diversions.  There  are 
mangoes— the  streets  of  every  town  in  the 
tierra  caliente  are  strewn  with  their  big 
seeds — and  humans,  horses,  and  cows,  too 
when  they  can,  are  forever  sucking  them' 
sweet  little  nisperos,  like  Irish  potatoes  on 
the  outside  and  soft  and  wet  within;  and 
the  papaya,  which  looks  and  tastes  some¬ 
thing  like  an  osage  muskmelon  and  grows 
on  a  slender  tree. 

And  there  are  nearly  always  villainous 
little  black  cigars,  delicious  doubtless  to  a . 
sw’eating  cargador  who  has  carried  a  ton  or 
two  of  firewood,  drunk  and  worked  off  a 
gallon  or  so  of  muddy  river-water,  and 
eaten  several  pans  of  rice,  boiled  beef,  and 
plantains,  but  a  trifle  forbidding  to  the 
more  effete. 

Still,  the  magic  which  inheres  in  anything 
taken  from  its  native  soil  is  as  potent  as 
ever  here,  and  one  soon  finds  oneself  puff¬ 
ing  amiably  away  on  damp  black  weeds 
bought  from  wrinkled  old  brown  women 
squatting  in  the  street,  and  becoming  as 
excited  as  each  bend  in  the  river  opens  up 
new  horizons  as  if  each  cluster  of  huts  hid 
buried  treasure. 

The  shock-haired  cabin-boy  commb- 
sioned  to  pluck  the  market’s  brightest  gems 
for  our  Frenchman  was  specially  gifted  at 
this  bargaining.  The  elaborate  Spanish 
idiom  always  gives  such  interv’iews  a  droll 
formality,  to  which  he  added  the  worldly 
air  of  one  to  whom  Barranquilla  and  Am- 
balema,  and  great  steamers  going  down  to 
the  sea,  were  all  part  of  the  day’s  work. 

Loitering  into  the  open  doorway  of  the 
usual  home  of  two  rooms,  the  main  one  of 
which  generally  has  a  cleanly  swept  dirt 
floor,  a  hammock,  a  few  chairs,  and  a 
sewing-machine  worked  by  hand,  he  would 
pick  up  a  hen — the  docility  of  domestic 
animals  in  the  tropics  is  often  astonishing-^ 
and  begin  to  bargain  with  the  seftora.  This 
involved  a  great  deal  of  irrelevant  repartee, 
into  which  the  question  of  price  only  at 
intervals  intruded. 

“Does  she  lay  many  eggs?”  I  heard  him 
ask  once. 

“Ah,  senor!" — and  the  lady  of  the  house 
held  up  a  deprecating  hand — “she  is  a 
senorita!"  i 

As  the  word  gallina  is  used  in  the  same 
colloquial  sense  in  which  its  English  equiva¬ 
lent,  “chicken,”  has  lately  b^n  us^  on 


ONE  OF  THE  WOOD- 
PILES  FROM  WHK  U 
STEAMERS  ARE 
REPLENISHED. 
THE  POLES  MAKE 
DIVISIONS,  E  A  C  H 
OF  WHICH  ISA 

.man’s  load. 


[  Broadway,  there  were  opportunities  for  price,  and  he  might  have  tried  several  vil- 

i  plays  on  words  involving  the  soft-eyed  lages  before  he  came  aboard,  dangling  his 

!  daughter  indolently  draped  against  the  meek  gallina  by  the  tips  of  her  wings. 

[  opposite  doorway,  which  this  dashing  young  It  was  these  visits  at  night  to  dimly-lit, 
man  was  not  likely  to  miss.  It  often  took  half-inanimate  villages,  rather  than  the 

several  of  these  interviews  for  him  to  get  his  brazen,  burning  middays,  which  seemed 
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to  take  one  into  the  heart  of  the  tropical 
world.  The  sun  set  and  the  dusk  thickened 
quickly  into  dark.  Into  this  soft,  clinging, 
impenetrable  blackness  the  steamboat 
chunked,  sparks  peuring  from  the  stacks, 
until  presently  out  of  the  forest  appeared 
a  few  faint  lights.  Up  to  these  we  swam, 
the  cables  were  hauled  ashore,  and  we  tied 
up  for  the  night. 

The  warmth  and  silence  clung  about  and 
immersed  one  like  a  fog,  like  the  breath  of 
nature,  warm,  animal-like,  hovering.  The 
human  world  seemed  hushed  and  breath¬ 
less,  toned  down,  slowed,  made  dusky, 
languid,  and  inanimate.  Even  the  little 
lamps  in  the  houses  burned  as  if  faint.  The 
town  behind  the  fringe  of  houses  on  the 
shore  was  invisible  until  one  pushed  into  it. 
Each  house  was  a  little  cave,  a  dim  light 
visible  through  the,  op)en  door,  a  man 
sprawled  in  a  hammock,  and  no  sound  but 
the  curiously  e.xotic  whir  of  a  sewing- 
machine.  One  asked  the  woman  running  it, 
or  sitting  silent  and  motionless  in  the  door¬ 
way,  if  she  had  any  papayas  or  mangoes. 

.  .  .  hai  ...”  she  murmured  — 
“Yes,  there  are  some — ”  in  that  patient, 
imp)ersonal  tone  one  often  hears  in  the  hot 


country,  but  made  no  move  to  get  them. 

One  picked  one’s  way  back  to  the  boat 
in  the  flare  of  the  wood-carriers’  torches, 
filing  steadily  up  and  down  the  bank.  On  a 
table  under  a  tree,  beside  a  smoking  lamp, 
a  woman  rolled  slim  little  cigars,  her  slip  of 
a  fuzzy-haired  daughter  solemnly  clipping 
off  the  ends  with  a  big  knife.  Her  own 
neighbors,  drifting  by,  would  pick  off  two 
or  three  of  these  damp  weeds,  drop  a  tat¬ 
tered  piece  of  pap)er  money,  and  drift  on 
again.  And  there  is  something  so  attract¬ 
ive  about  reduction  of  commerce  to  its 
simplest  form  that  you,  waiting  for  her  to 
roll  them,  must  needs  buy  a  handful  and 
light  up  too. 

Absent-mindedly,  as  if  taking  up  a  con¬ 
versation  already  begun,  you  find  yourself 
talking  with  one  of  the  imperturbable 
lookers-on.  What  is  the  population  of  his 
town?  you  ask.  And  with  that  inimitable 
phrase,  which  means  nothing  and  answers 
everything,  he  murmurs  regular.”  In 
the  black  water  near  shore,  fish — many  are 
sent  down  river,  he  says,  in  Holy  Week- 
keep  splashing  with  a  curious  ka-chug!  One 
gets  the  picturesque  notion  that  the  water 
is  full  of  alligators,  gobbling  them.  Are 
they  caimanes,  making 
that  noise?  you  ask.  “Per¬ 
haps  .  .  .’’he  murmurs; 
“who  knows  .  .  .?” 

The  lightning,  flick¬ 
ering  steadily  behind 
the  forest,  grows  sharper. 
There  is  a  quick  rush  of 
cold  air,  and  suddenly  the 
rain  comes.  In  a  minute 
everything  is  changed. 
The  palm-trees  bend  like 
whips,  the  village  is 
blotted  out  behind  sheets, 
walls,  indeed,  of  water. 
The  lightning  flashes  so 
frequently  and  so  close 
that  you  fanc>'  you  can 
feel  the  heat  of  it  on  your 
face;  and  the  thunder  e.x- 
plodes  not  in  the  long  roll 
of  our  northern  storms, 
but  in  a  sudden  burst, 
like  the  explosion  of  a 
bomb.  The  people  on 
the  shore  disapp>ear  like 
birds. 

In  a  half-hour  or  so 
the  rain  goes  as  quickly 
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lake,  which  an  English  company  was 
draining  in  order  to  get  the  gold  ornaments 
that  the  Indians  are  supposed  to  have 
thrown  into  it  during  generations  of  re¬ 
ligious  festivals  before  the  Spaniards 
came. 

Then  there  was  a  vast,  muscle-bound 
French  “strong-man” — another  figure  from 
Rire  or  Jugend — just  over  from  the  Ama¬ 
zon,  by  way  of  Caracas,  with  a  wife  and  a 
pair  of  giant  dumb-bells  and  many  queer, 
much-traveled  boxes,  including  those  con¬ 
taining  the  red  wine  he  drank  with  his 
meals.  The  Amazon  and  Caribbean  towns 
might  seem  the  last  place  in  the  world  for  a 
Brobdingnag  like  this,  yet  he  did  not  seem 
to  mind  indifferent  food,  hard  travel,  and 
the  melting  tropics. 

Showing  in  theatres  he  hated — you  had 
to  spend  half  your  time  watching  the  box- 
office  to  see  they  didn’t  steal  your  money. 
What  he  liked  better  was  a  bull-ring,  where 
you  could  show  to  ten  thousand  people, 
the  way  he  did  in  Mexico  City  once,  clean 
up  five  thousand  at  a  clip,  and  then  go  off 
and  read  the  papers  for  a  week.  He  lifted 
a  three-hundred-pound  dumb-bell  in  one 
hand,  had  stones  broken  on  his  chest  and 
an  automobile  driven  over  him.  When  he 
appeared  in  Bogota  a  few  days  later  the 
bright  young  man  chosen  to  swing  the  sledge 
landed  on  the  strong  man  himself,  who 
promptly  proved  his  right  to  his  title  by 
jumping  up  with  a  terrible  roar  and  chasing 
the  trembling  youth  out  of  the  ring. 

All  of  us,  three  steamer  loads — after  a 
short  ride  behind  a  wood-burning  locomo¬ 
tive,  which  rested  on  the  grades  until  it 
gathered  steam — were  dumped  into  Honda 
in  the  late  afternoon.  Here  we  found  solid 
walls  and  steep,  cobbled  streets,  more  like 
the  Old  World  than  like  the  ramshackle 
little  towns  down-river;  a  comfortable  hotel 
of  the  meandering,  one-story  type,  with  din¬ 
ing-tables  in  the  open  patio;  and  we  enjoyed 
the  almost  forgotten  excitement  of  ordering 
iced  drinks  and  things  that  come  in  tins  and 
boxes  from  abroad. 

Honda  is  one  of  those  places  where  people 
are  always  on  their  way  to  somewhere  else. 
Here,  as  at  Giradot,  the  up  and  down 
streams  of  pilgrims  meet — the  delicate 
young  legation  secretary  just  out  from 
London  or  Vienna,  anxious  about  mules 
and  fevers  and  water,  and  whether  you  can 
really  play  polo  at  nine  thousand  feet,  and 
the  sun-baked  adventurer  outward  bound 


from  the  interior,  with  tales  of  tigers  and 
snakes  and  emeralds  and  gold.  .\nd  you 
all  sit  in  front  of  the  hotel  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  and  buy  drinks  and  queer  little 
papers  with  no  news,  and  tell  Flores,  the 
mule-man,  for  the  twentieth  time,  that  you 
have  decided  to  go  up  by  train,  and  to^  a 
penny  to  the  ragged  little  girl  with  the  irre¬ 
sistible  smile,  who,  putting  the  diminutive 
“ito”  on  all  the  words  she  can,  whisperingly 
begs  the  “little  gentleman  give  her  a  little 
limosnita  to  buy  a  little  breakfast  for  her 
little  mother.” 

The  tables  are  under  arbors  in  the  patio 
or  the  balcony  that  runs  around  it,  and 
chickens,  ducks,  and  turkeys  stroll  across 
the  cobblestones,  and  an  occasional  pea¬ 
cock  spreads  his  plumage  and  screams  from 
the  patio  wall.  Sometimes  there  are  men- 
serx’ants,  but  more  often  mestizo  girls  with 
names  like  Innocencia,  Angelica,  T ransfigura- 
tion,  Natividad,  and  the  like.  They  have 
soft  voices  and  soft  ways,  wear  the  sandals 
of  the  “descalzos”  or  “bootless”  class,  and 
turn  a  corner  not  by  walking  around  it  but 
by  heading  straight  at  it  in  an  indolent, 
seal-like  way,  and  then  simply  flowing  or 
swimming  around  it  like  a  fish. 

Our  landlady  at  Honda  was  a  woman  of 
Spanish  countenance  and  great  dignity, 
who  swept  about  in  a  clean  Mother  Hub¬ 
bard,  reading  a  novel  or  keeping  the  place 
in  it  with  one  finger  while  she  dispos^  of 
such  irrelevant  matters  as  one’s  bill.  She 
had  two  little  round-faced  maids,  Veronica 
and  Segunda,  who  evidently  regarded 
the  task  of  looking  out  for  the  senores 
pasajeros  as  an  unalloyed  privilege  and 
delight. 

They  pattered  about  the  stone  wall  of 
the  patio,  like  ponies  proud  of  their  har¬ 
ness,  smiling  impersonally  at  every’body 
and  evidently  concentrating  for  all  they 
were  worth  on  the  work  in  hand.  They 
were  particularly  concerned  lest  the  differ¬ 
ent  plates  of  the  table  d’hote  go  to  the 
wrong  persons  or  some  one  venture  to  take 
a  dish  out  of  its  order.  This  was  for  the 
dark  gentleman,  that  for  the  thin  one,  and 
though  you  might  beg  to  skip  from  omelet 
to  dulce  and  avoid  the  meat  which  the  hot¬ 
test  of  hot-country  inns  insist  on  giving 
you,  Veronica  knew  very  well  what  was 
best,  and  only  answered  ‘'Todavia  no!  Not 
yet!” 

They  took  care  of  the  dinner  and  later 
of  somebody’s  baby,  and  after  we  were 
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Stretched  under  our 
sLx  mosquito-nets,  and 
the  two  Spanish  actors 
had  concluded  their 
vivid  anti-slumber 
confidences  on  the  rel- 
ative  possibilities  of 
amusement  in  Naples, 

Ostend,  and  Buenos 
Aires,  and  moonlight 
and  the  heavy  per¬ 
fume  of  the  jasmine 
flowers  were  piouring 
through  the  barred 
window,  and  some  one 
strumming  a  tiple  in 
the  distance  as  he  am¬ 
bled  down  the  street, 

Veronica  pattered  in,  mRS.  meek’ 

with  an  uplifted  finger 

methodically  counted  the  sheeted  figures, 
and  then,  with  an  air  of  great  satisfaction, 
disappeared  for  the  night. 

There  were  only  about  half  a  dozen 
staterooms  on  the  Giradot  boat,  and  at 
least  ten  times  that  many  passengers,  so 
that  during  our  one  night  on  the  upper 
river  the  whole  deck  was  packed  with  cots. 

A  few  of  us,  less  terrified  of  “night-air”  than 
the  rest,  spread  our  beds  in  the  open  by  the 
pilot-house,  where  we  soaked  up  dew  with 
great  success  until  the  four -o’clock  rain 
came  down — the  only  time  on  the  river,  or 
coming  down  the  Honda  trail,  that  the 


/" 


rainy  season  gave  me 
any  inconvenience.  It 
rained  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  al¬ 
most  always  at  night, 
and  the  days  were 
generally  as  bright 
and  clear  as  one  could 
wish. 

This  part  of  the 
Magdalena  winds 
through  a  mountain¬ 
ous  countrv"  suggest¬ 
ing  parts  of  Idaho 
and  Montana.  The 
current  was  so  swift 
that  at  times  our 
little  boat  stood  still 
s  TOUCAN.  for  ten  minutes  at 

a  time,  panting 
for  dear  life,  sparks  pouring  from  her 
stacks,  without  advancing  an  inch.  It  was 
water  to  go  down  stream  on,  and  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  balsas — rafts  made  of  a  light, 
spongy'  wood  with  a  sort  of  rush  hood  on 
top> — loaded  with  various  sorts  of  produce 
continually  sailed  past.  WTiole  families 
swept  gaily  by  on  these  simple  craft,  which 
are  abandoned  at  the  end  of  the  journey', 
to  see  new'  sights,  sell  their  wares,  and  p>ole 
home  or  work  their  w'ay  back  on  a  steamer. 
Such  a  river  is,  indeed,  the  kind  father  of 
all  those  living  along  it — their  food,  drink, 
and  broad  highway. 
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Giradot,  where  we  arrived  in  the  evening 
of  the  second  day  out  from  Honda,  is  the 
junction  ^int  between  the  railroad  for 
Bogota  and  the  river  steamers,  and  the 
mule-trains  that  come  over  the  mountains 
from  the  west. 

The  main  street  the  night  we  arrived  was 
alive  with  torches,  and  dozens  of  little 
braziers  on  which  were  sizzling  pancakes, 
chicken,  and  fish.  There  was  a  circus,  too, 
and  a  hint  of  Colombia’s  relations  with  her 
neighbor  to  the  south  when  the  clown,  pro¬ 
testing  against  being  hit  in  the  face,  said 
that  if  he  had  to  be  kicked  he  preferred  to 
be  kicked  in  the  Peru. 

More  fighting  porters,  baggage  to  be  re¬ 
weighed,  and  another  hurried  breakfast 
in  the  warm,  wet  dawn,  and  we  were  off  at 
last  on  the  long  climb  to  the  capital.  There 
is  only  a  slight  fall  between  Giradot  and  the 
sea,  so  that  one  jumps  up  practically  the 
whole  nine  thousand  feet  in  a  day.  The 
train  winds  up  through  foot-hills  and  the 
zone  of  coffee — rarely  found  below  three 
thousand  feet — into  a  farming  country 
where  tropic  and  temperate  zones  meet. 
At  the  railroad  lunch-room  at  noon  there 
were  peaches  and  apples  as  well  as  papayas, 
grenadillas,  oranges,  mangoes,  and  alli¬ 
gator-pears.  It  is  a  beautiful  country 
from  there  on,  a  sort  of  glorified  and  more 
tangled  Berkshires. 

Faces  at  the  stations  changed;  There 
was  more  color  and  ruggedness.  The  indo¬ 
lent,  golden  folk  of  the  river  country  gave 
way  to  a  more  compact,  ruddy,  energetic 
race — the  Chibcha  Indian  mixtures,  some 
almost  white.  Gradually  a  mountain  cold¬ 
ness  and  bite  crept  into  the  air,  the  car 
windows  were  closed,  and  the  Bogota  people 
put  on  their  overcoats.  The  hot  country 
is  supposed  to  make  one  sensitive,  and 
pneumonia  is  an  awkward  thing  at  this 
altitude.  About  the  middle  of  the  after¬ 
noon  the  train  climbed  over  the  divnde, 
rolled  down  a  thousand  feet  or  so  to  Facata- 
tiva  and  out  across  the  level  plateau  toward 
the  capital. 

Fields  enclosed  in  adobe  walls  flowed  past, 
haciendas  shielded  by  trees.  .\t  one  sta¬ 
tion  stood  a  young  man  in  riding-clothes, 
and  his  two  pretty  sisters.  The  languid 
young  Colombian  who  had  been  talking  to 
me  in  English  threw  up  the  window  and 
called  out  a  greeting  in  his  own  tongue.  He 
hoped  to  see  them  soon  and  tell  them  about 
his  winter  in  New  York. 


'‘Ilasta  luego!  Good-by!”  cried  the  three. 

“Hasta  muy  pronto!  Till  very-  soon!” 
answered  the  traveler,  with  the  accent  on 
the  “rwMv”. 

At  a  station  a  little  nearer  the  city  he 
was  joined  by  a  bored  and  rather  super¬ 
cilious  young  man  in  mourning,  who  had 
evidently  come  out  to  meet  him.  With 
a  melancholy  air  the  young  man  in  black 
explained  his  sorrow,  gave  a  quick  gesture 
with  his  long,  slim  hands,  and,  not  without 
an  eye  for  effect,  sighed  in  English,  “Such 
is  life!” 

It  was  twilight  when  we  rolled  into  the 
station — a  chill  dusk,  although  only  four 
degrees  from  the  equator,  like  late  October 
or  November  at  home.  Through  nanow, 
clean,  well-paved  streets  we  drove  to  the 
hotel — past  lighted  shops,  a  trolley-car, 
newsboys  singsonging  their  papers.  Low, 
thick-walled  houses,  inviting  curiosity  but 
not  satisfying  it,  lined  solidly  the  rectan¬ 
gular  streets,  and  one  could  imagine  back 
of  curtained  windows  people  visiting  and, 
perhaps,  sipping  chocolate  out  of  antique, 
hammered-silver  cups. 

A  hooded  victoria  rolled  by,  revealing  for 
an  instant  two  gentle,  camellia-like  faces, 
framed  in  black,  and  as  we  turned  into  the 
main  plaza  a  smart  young  army  officer 
strode  past,  wrappred  in  a  long,  pale-blue 
German  cap>e.  To  the  right  stretched  the 
low  Ionic  facade  of  the  government  build¬ 
ing;  in  front  of  us,  with  a  glimpse  of  dark 
figures  emerging  from  a  misty  interior,  rose 
the  Cathedral — the  church  around  which 
the  old  Spanish  conquerors  built  their 
towns.  Two  elderly  gentlemen  were  talk¬ 
ing  on  the  comer  beneath  it,  one  leaning  on 
his  stick  and  listening,  the  other  elabora¬ 
ting  his  argument  with  the  air  of  one  who 
has  abundant  leisure  and  a  library  at  home. 
So  might  two  elderly  and  rather  literary 
gentlemen  meet  of  a  late  afternoon  near 
Boston  Common — if  such  things  still  hap- 
p>en  in  Boston — and  discuss  the  latest  Air 
lantic  or  some  untoward  happening  in  the 
barbarous  outside  world. 

For  all  the  world  was  outside  now,  shut 
away  below  us  by  weeks  of  mountain  trails, 
river,  and  ocean,  and  we  were  come  at  l£^t, 
evidently,  to  what  one  almost  felt  like 
calling  the  Lhasa,  as  others  have  called  it 
the  Athens,  of  South  .America — the  Bogoti 
which  has  lived  so  long  alone,  with  its  poets 
and  politicians,  up  here  under  the  frosty 
stars. 
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LFILLS  of  Shansi,  hills  of  Han, 

^  ^  Slumber  on!  The  sunlight,  dying. 
Lingers  on  your  terraced  tops; 

Yellow  stream  and  willow  sighing. 
Fields  of  twice  ten  thousand  crops 
Breathe  their  misty  lullabying. 

Breathe  a  life  that  never  stops. 

Then  and  always,  down  the  ages. 

So  it  was,  so  it  will  be — 

Coolies,  merchants,  soldiers,  sages. 

Fan  and  litter,  nest  and  tea. 

Spin  your  chart  of  ancient  wonder. 

Fold  your  hands  within  your  sleeve, 
Live  and  let  live,  w’ork  and  ponder, 

Be  tradition,  dream,  believe. 

So  abides  your  ancient  plan — 

Hills  of  Han! 


Hills  of  Shansi,  hills  of  Han, 

What’s  this  filament  goes  leaping 
Pole  to  pole  and  hill  to  hill? 

What  these  strips  of  metal  creeping 
Where  the  dead  have  lain  so  still? 

What  this  wilder  thought  that’s  seeping 
Where  was  p>eace  and  gentle  will? 
Frantic  magic  world,  a-flying. 

Blaze  of  searchlight  in  the  dark. 

Boat  of  steel  where  junk  was  plying. 
Spit  of  turret,  crack  of  spark. 

Smoke  of  mill  on  road  and  river. 

Roar  of  steam  by  temple  wall  .  .  . 
Drop  the  arrow  in  the  quiver. 

Bow  to  Buddha — all  is  all! 

Slumber  they  who  slumber  can — 
Hills  of  Han! 
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CHAPTER  XXX  —  GORDON’S  DEFEAT 


II _ iHE  news  of  the  White  River  fiasco 

I  '  I  ^  reached  Curtis  Gordon  in  Seattle, 

I  JL  whither  he  had  gone  in  a  final 
I  ■  — *  attempt  to  bolster  up  the  totter¬ 
ing  fortunes  of  the  Cortez  Home  Railway. 
His  disappointment  was  keen,  yet  O’Neil 
from  the  beginning  had  met  his  attacks 
with  such  uniform  success  that  new  failure 
did  not  really  surprise  him:  it  had  been  a 
forlorn  hopie  at  best.  Strangely  enough,  he 
had  begun  to  lose  something  of  his  assur¬ 
ance  of  late. 

Outwardly  there  was  reason  enough  for 
discouragement,  for  while  his  xoopierative 
railroad  scheme  had  begun  brilliantly,  its 
initial  success  had  not  been  sustained.  As 
time  passed  and  Eliza  Appleton’s  exposure 
remained  unrefuted,  he  had  found  it  con¬ 
tinually  more  difficult  to  enlist  support. 
His  own  denials  and  explanations  seemed 
powerless  to  affect  the  public  mind,  and, 
as  he  looked  back,  he  dated  his  decline 
from  the  appiearance  of  her  article.  It  had 
done  all  the  mischief  he  had  feared.  Not 
only  were  his  old  stockholders  dissatisfied, 
but  wherever  he  went  for  aid  he  found  a 
disconcerting  lack  of  respionsc,  a  half-veil¬ 
ed  skepticism  that  was  maddening. 

Yet  his  immediate  business  worries  were 
not  all,  nor  the  worst,  of  his  troubles:  his 
physical  powers  were  waning.  To  all  ap¬ 
pearances  he  was  as  strong  as  ever;  but  a 
strange  bodily  lassitude  hampered  him;  he 
tired  easily,  and  against  this  handicap  he  was 
forced  to  struggle  continually.  The  change 
was  less  in  his  muscular  strength  than  in 
his  nerves  and  his  mental  x-igor.  He  found 


himself  growing  peculiarly  irritable;  his  fail¬ 
ures  excited  spiasms  of  blind  fury,  which 
left  him  weak  and  spent;  he  began  to  suffer 
the  depressing  tortures  of  insomnia.  At 
times  the  nerves  in  his  face  and  hands 
twitched  unaccountably,  and  this  distress¬ 
ing  affection  spread. 

These  symptoms  had  first  manifested 
themselves  after  his  unmerciful  drubbing 
at  the  hands  of  Dan  Appleton;  but  they 
were  not  the  result  of  any  injury— they 
were  due  to  some  deeper  cause.  When  he 
had  recovered  his  senses,  after  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  Dan  and  Natalie,  he  had  fallen  into 
a  paroxysm  of  anger  that  lasted  for  days; 
he  had  raged  and  stormed  like  a  madman, 
for,  to  say  nothing  of  other  humiliations, 
he  prided  himself  extravagantly  on  his 
physical  prowess.  While  the  marks  of  the 
rough  treatment  he  had  suffered  were  dis¬ 
appearing,  he  remained  indoors,  plunged  in 
such  abysmal  fury  that  neither  Gloria  nor 
the  fawning  Denny  dared  approach  him. 
The  very  force  of  his  emotions  had  per¬ 
manently  disturbed  his  poise,  or  j^erhaps 
caused  some  obscure  lesion  in  his  brain. 

He  had  tried  to  regain  his  nerxous  con¬ 
trol,  but  without  success,  and  his  wife’s  anx¬ 
iety  only  chafed  him  further.  Gradually 
he  lost  his  mental  buoyancy,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  really  yielded  to 
pessimism. 

All  in  all,  when  he  reached  the  States  on 
his  critical  mission,  he  knew  that  he  was 
far  from  being  his  old  self ;  and  he  had  dete¬ 
riorated  more  than  he  knew. 

A  week  or  two  of  disappointments  should 
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have  shown  him  the  futility  of  further  ef¬ 
fort;  at  any  other  time  it  would  have  set 
him  to  putting  his  house  in  order  for  the 
final  crash;  but  now  it  merely  enraged 
him.  He  redoubled  his  activity,  launching 
a  new  campaign  of  publicity  so  extravagant 
and  ill-timed  as  to  rep)el  the  assistance  he 
needed.  He  had  lost  his  finesse;  his  nicely 
adjusted  financial  sense  had  gone. 

The  outcome  was  not  long  delayed:  it 
came  in  the  form  of  a  newspaper  dispatch 
to  the  effect  that  his  Cortez  bank  had  sus¬ 
pended  payment  because  of  a  run  started 
by  the  dissatisfied  employees  of  the  rail¬ 
road.  Through  Gordon’s  flamboyant  ad¬ 
vertising,  his  enterprises  were  so  well 
known,  by  this  time,  that  the  story  was 
featured  despite  his  efforts  to  kill  it.  His 
frantic  cables  to  Cortez  for  a  denial  only 
brought  assurances  that  the  report  w'as 
true  and  that  conditions  would  not  mend 
unless  a  shipment  of  currency  was  imme¬ 
diately  forthcoming. 

Harassed  by  reporters,  driven  on  by  the 
need  for  a  show  of  action,  he  set  out  to 
raise  the  money;  but  the  support  he  had 
hoped  for  fail^  him  when  it  transpired 
that  his  bank’s  assets  consisted  mainly  of 
real  estate  at  boom  prices  and  stock  in  his 
v'arious  companies  which  had  been  inflated 
to  the  bursting  p)oint.  Days  passed,  a  week 
or  more,  then  he  was  compelled  to  relin¬ 
quish  his  option  on  the  steamship  line  he 
had  partly  purchased,  and  sacrifice  all  that 
had  been  paid  in  on  the  enterprise.  This, 
too,  made  a  big  story  for  the  newspapers, 
for  it  punctured  one  of  the  most  imposing 
corporations  in  the  famous  “Gordon  Sys¬ 
tem.”  It  likewise  threatened  to  involve 
the  others  in  the  general  crash. 

Hope  Consolidated,  indeed,  still  remain¬ 
ed,  and  Gordon’s  declaration  that  the  value 
of  its  shares  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
protect  his  bank  met  with  some  credence, 
until,  swift  upon  the  heels  of  the  other  dis¬ 
asters,  came  an  application  for  a  receiver 
by  the  stockholders,  coupled  wdth  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  rigorous  investigation  into  his  vari¬ 
ous  financial  manipulations. 

Then,  at  last,  Gordon  acknowledged  de¬ 
feat. 

He  still  kept  up  a  fairly  successful  pre¬ 
tense  of  confidence,  and  publicly  he  prom¬ 
ised  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos;  but  in 
seaet  he  gave  way  to  the  blackest  despair. 
Heretofore,  failure  had  never  affected  him 
deeply,  for  he  had  always  managed  to  es¬ 


cape  with  advantage  to  his  pocket  and 
without  serious  damage  to  his  prestige;  but 
out  of  the  present  difficulty  he  could  find 
no  way.  His  office  force  stopped  work, 
frightened  at  his  bearing;  the  bell-boys  at 
his  hotel  brought  to  the  desk  tales  of  such 
maniacal  violence  that  he  was  requested 
to  move. 

At  last  the  citizens  of  Cortez,  who  up  to 
this  time  had  been  like  putty  in  his  fingers, 
realized  their  betrayal  and  turned  against 
him.  Creditors  attached  the  railway  prop¬ 
erty;  certain  violent-tempered  men  prayed 
openly  and  earnestly  to  their  gods  for  his 
return  to  Alaska  in  order  that  they  might 
e.xact  satisfaction  in  frontier  fashion;  East¬ 
ern  investors  in  Hope  Consolidated  appear¬ 
ed  in  Seattle;  there  was  talk  of  criminal 
procedure. 

Bewildered  as  he  was,  Gordon  knew  that 
the  avalanche  had  not^  only  wrecked  his 
fortunes,  but  was  bearing  him  swiftly  toward 
the  penitentiary,  and  he  felt  a  chilling  terror 
such  as  he  had  never  known. 

One  evening  as  Captain  Johnny  Brennan 
stood  on  the  dock  superintending  the  final 
loading  of  a  cargo  for  the  S.  R.  &  N.,  he 
was  accosted  by  a  tall,  nerv'ous  man  with 
shifting  eyes  and  twitching  lips.  It  was 
hard  to  recognize  in  this  pitiable,  shaken 
creature  the  once  resplendent  Gordon,  who 
had  bent  the  whole  Northland  to  his  ends. 
Some  tormenting  demons  inside  the  man’s 
frame  were  jerking  at  his  sinews.  Fear  was 
in  his  roving  glance;  he  stammered;  he 
plucked  at  the  little  captain’s  sleeve  like  a 
frightened  woman.  The  open-hearted  Irish¬ 
man  was  touched. 

“Yes,”  said  Johnny,  after  listening  for  a 
time,  “I’ll  take  you  with  me,  and  they 
w’on’t  catch  you,  either.” 

Gordon  chattered:  “I’ll  pay  you  well, 
handsomely.  I’m  a  rich  man.  I  have  in¬ 
terests  that  demand  attention,  so — accept 
this  money.  Please!  Keep  it  all,  my  go^ 
fellow.” 

Brennan  stared  at  the  bundle  Gordon 
had  thrust  into  his  hand,  then  regarded  the 
speaker  curiously.  “Man,  dear,”  he  said, 
“this  isn’t  money.  These  are  stock -certifi¬ 
cates.” 

“Eh?  Stock?  Well!  There’s  money  in 
stocks,  big  money,  if  you  know  how  to 
handle  them.”  The  promoter’s  wandering 
eye  shifted  to  the  line  of  stevedores  trun¬ 
dling  their  trucks  into  the  hold,  then  up  to 
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the  crane  with  its  straining  burden  of  bridge 
material.  Every  package  was  stenciled 
with  his  rival’s  name,  but  he  exclaimed: 

“Bravo,  Captain!  We’ll  be  up  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  by  Christmas.  ‘No  graft!  No  incom¬ 
petence!  The  utmost-  publicity  in  corpo¬ 
rate  affairs!’ — that’s  our  platform.  We’re 
destined  for  a  glorious  success.  Glorious 
success!” 

“Go  aboard  and  lie  down,”  Brennan  said 
gently.  “You  need  a  good  sleep.”  Then, 
calling  a  steward,  he  ordered:  “Show  Mr. 
Gordon  to  my  cabin  and  give  him  what  he 
wants.” 

He  watched  the  tali  figure  stumble  up 
the  gangplank,  and  shook  his  head:  “  ‘The 
utmost  publicity,’  is  it?  Well,  it’s  you 
that’s  getting  it  now.  .\nd  to  think  that 
you’re  the  man  with  the  mines,  and  the 
railroads,  and  the  w’idow!  I’m  afraid  you’ll 
be  in  irons  when  she  sees  you,  but— that’s 
as  good  a  finish  as  you  deserve,  after  all.” 

CH.^PTER  XXXI 

PREPARATIONS 

The  building  of  the  Salmon  River  bridge 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  engineers  and 
men  of  science.  But  while  the  technical 
features  of  the  undertaking  are  familiar  to 
a  few,  the  general  public  knows  little  about 
how  the  work  was  actually  done. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  history  of  bridge¬ 
building  had  such  conditions  been  encoun¬ 
tered;  nowhere  on  earth  had  work  of  this 
character  been  attended  with  greater  haz¬ 
ards;  never  had  circumstances  created  a 
situation  of  more  dramatic  interest.  By 
many  the  whole  venture  was  regarded  as  a 
reckless  gamble;  for  more  than  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  had  been  risked  on  the  chance  not  only 
that  O’Neil  could  build  supports  which  the 
ice  could  not  demolish,  but  that  he  could 
build  them  under  the  most  serious  difficul¬ 
ties  in  record-breaking  time. 

Far  more  than  the  mere  cost  of  the 
structure  hinged  upon  his  success:  failure 
would  mean  that  his  whole  investment  up  to 
that  point  would  be  wiped  out,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  twenty-million-dollar  project  of 
a  trunk  line  up  the  valley  of  the  Salmon. 

Careful  as  had  been  the  plans,  exhaustive 
and  painstaking  as  had  bwn  the  prepara¬ 
tions,  the  bridge  builders  met  with  unpre- 
ventable  delays,  disappointments,  and  dis¬ 
asters. 


Of  course  the  greatest  handicap,  the  one 
ever-present  obstacle,  was  the  cold,  and  this 
made  itself  most  troublesome  in  the  sinking 
of  the  caissons  and  the  building  of  the  con¬ 
crete  piers.  It  was  ntcessar}’,  for  instance, 
to  house  in  all  cement  work,  and  to  raise 
the  temperature  not  only  of  the  air  sur¬ 
rounding  it,  but  of  the  materials  themselves, 
before  they  were  mixed  and  laid.  Huge 
wind-breaks  had  to  be  built  to  protect  the 
outside  men  from  the  'gales  that  scoured 
the  river-bed,  and  these  were  forever  blow¬ 
ing  down  or  suffering  damage  from  the  hur¬ 
ricanes. 

All  this,  however,  had  been  anticipated: 
it  was  but  the  normal  condition  of  work  in 
the  Northland.  And  it  was  not  until  the 
middle  of  winter,  shortly  after  Eliza’s  and 
Natalie’s  visit  to  the  front,  that  an  unex¬ 
pected  danger  threatened,  a  danger  more 
appalling  than  any  upon  which  O’Neil  and 
his  assistants  had  reckoned. 

In  laying  his  plans,  Parker  had  proceed¬ 
ed  upon  the  assumption  that  once  the  cold 
had  gripped  the  glaciers  they  would  le- 
main  motionless  until  spring.  All  available 
evidence  went  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
this  supposition.  But  Alaska  is  a  land  of 
surprises,  of  contrasts,  of  contradictions; 
study  of  its  phenomena  is  too  recent  to 
make  practicable  the  laying  down  of  hard 
and  fast  rules.  In  the  midst  of  this  season 
of  cruelly  low  temperatures  there  came  a 
thaw,  unprecedent^,  inexplicable.  A  tre¬ 
mendous  warm  breath  from  the  Pacific 
rolled  northward,  enveloping  the  frozen 
plains  and  mountain  ranges.  Blizzards 
turned  to  rains  and  weeping  fogs,  the  dry 
and  shifting  snow-fields  melted,  water  ran 
in  the  courses.  Winter  loosed  its  hold;  its 
mantle  slipped. 

Nothing  like  this  had  ever  been  known 
or  imagined.  It  was  impossible!  It  was  as 
if  the  unhallowed  region  were  bent  upon 
fixing  up  to  its  evil  reputation.  In  a  short 
time  the  loosened  waters  that  trickled 
through  the  sleeping  ice-fields  greased  the 
foundations  upon  which  they  lay.  Jackin 
Glacier  roused  itself,  then  began  to  glide 
forward,  like  a  ship  upon  its  ways. 

First  there  came  the  usual  premonitory 
explosions  —  the  sound  of  subterranean 
blasts  as  the  ice  cracked,  gave  way,  and 
shifted  to  the  weight  abo\e;  echoes  filled 
the  sodden  valley  with  memories  of  the 
summer  months.  It  was  as  if  the  seasons 
had  changed.  The  frozen  surface  of  the 
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Salmon  was  inundated;  water  four  feet  deep 
in  some  places  ran  over  it. 

The  general  wonder  changed  to  conster¬ 
nation  when  it  was  seen  that  the  glacier 
acted  like  a  battering-ram  of  stupendous 
size,  buckling  the  river  ice  in  front  of  it  as  if 
the  ice  were  made  of  paf>er.  That  seven-foot 
armor  was  crushed,  broken  into  a  thousand 
fragments,  which  threatened  to  choke  the 
stream.  A  half  mile  below  the  bridge  site 
the  Salmon  was  pinched  as  if  between  two 
jaws;  its  smooth  surface  was  rapidly  turned 
into  an  indescribable  jumble  of  up-ended 
cakes. 

When  a  fortnight  had  passed,  O’Neil  be¬ 
gan  to  fear  that  this  movement  would  go  on 
until  the  channel  had  been  closed  as  by  a 
huge  sliding  door.  In  that  case  the  rising 
waters  would  quickly  wipe  out  all  traces  of 
his  work.  Such  a  crumpling  and  shifting  of 
the  ice  had  never  occurred  before — at  least, 
not  within  fifty  years,  as  the  alder  and  cot¬ 
tonwood  growth  on  the  east  bank  showed; 
but  nothing  seemed  impossible,  no  prank 
too  grimly  grotesque  for  Nature  to  play  in 
this  solitude. 

Day  after  day  O’Neil  watched  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  that  white  palisade;  day  after  day 
he  scanned  the  heavens  for  a  sign  of  change, 
for  out  of  the  sky  alone  could  come  his  de¬ 
liverance.  Hourly  tests  were  made  at  the 
bridge- site  to  anticipate  the  moment  when 
the  ice  should  give  way  before  the  pressure 
from  below  and  by  moving  up-stream  de¬ 
stroy  the  intricate  pattern  of  piling  which 
was  being  driven  to  support  the  steel  work. 
Day  after  day  the  snows  continued  to  melt 
and  the  rain  to  fall.  Two  rivers  were  now 
boiling  past  the  camp,  one  hidden  deep,  the 
other  a  shallow  torrent  which  ran  upon  a 
bed  of  ice.  The  valley  was  rent  by  the 
sounds  of  the  glacier’s  snail-like  progress. 

Then  without  apparent  cause  the  seasons 
fell  into  order  again,  the  mercury  dropp)ed, 
the  surface  water  disappeared,  the  country 
was  sheeted  with  a  glittering  crust  over 
which  men  walked,  leaxing  no  trace  of  foot¬ 
prints.  Jackson  Glacier  became  silent,  .\gain 
the  wind  blew  cold  from  out  of  the  funnel 
mouth,  and  the  bridge  builders  threshed 
their  arms  to  start  their  blood.  But  the 
glacier  face  had  advanced  four  hundred  feet 
from  its  position  in  August;  it  had  narrow¬ 
ed  the  Salmon  by  fully  one-half  its  width. 

Fortunately,  the  bridge  had  suffered  no 
damage  as  yet,  and  no  one  foresaw  the  effect 
which  these  altered  conditions  were  to  have. 


The  actual  erection  of  steel  work  was  im- 
possible  during  the  coldest  months;  Parker 
had  planned  only  to  rush  the  piers,  abut¬ 
ments,  and  false-work  to  completion  so  that 
he  could  take  advantage  of  the  mild  spring 
weather  preceding  the  break-up.  The  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  plan  was  in  itself  an  unparal¬ 
leled  undertaking,  making  it  necessary  to 
hire  double  crews  of  picked  men.  Yet,  as 
the  weeks  wore  into  months,  the  intricate 
details  were  wrought  out  one  by  one,  and 
preparations  were  completed  for  the  great 
race  against  time. 

Late  in  March  Dan  Appleton  went  to 
the  front,  taking  with  him  his  wife  and  his 
sister,  for  whom  O’Neil  had  prepared  suit¬ 
able  living  quarters.  The  girls  were  as 
hungry  as  Dan  to  have  a  part  in  the  de¬ 
ciding  struggle,  or  at  least  to  see  it,  for  the 
spirit  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  had 
taken  possession  of  them  also.  But  life 
at  the  end  of  the  line  they  found  to  be 
a  very  grim,  a  very  earnest,  and  in  some 
respects  an  extremely  disagreeable  affair; 
the  feverish,  unceasing  activity  of  their 
friends  left  no  time  for  companionship  or 
recreation.  More  and  more  they  too  came 
to  feel  the  sense  of  haste  and  strain  pervad¬ 
ing  the  army  of  workers,  the  responsibility 
that  bore  upon  the  commander. 

Dan  became  almost  a  stranger  to  them, 
and  when  they  saw  him  he  was  obsessed  by 
vital  business.  Mellen  was  gruff  and  irri¬ 
table.  Parker  in  his  preoccupation  ignored 
everything  but  his  duties.  Of  all  their 
former  comrades  O’Neil  alone  seemed  aware 
of  their  presence.  And  behind  his  smile 
they  saw  the  lurking  worries,  in  his  eyes 
was  an  abstraction  they  could  not  penetrate, 
in  his  bearing  the  fatigue  of  a  man  tried  to 
the  breaking-point. 

To  Eliza  there  was  a  certain  joy  merely 
in  being  near  the  man  she  loved,  even 
though  she  could  not  help  being  hurt  by 
his  apparent  indifference.  The  long  weeks 
without  sight  of  him  had  deep)ened  her  feel¬ 
ing,  and  she  had  turned  for  relief  to  the 
w’riting  of  her  novel.  Into  its  pages  she 
had  poured  all  her  passion,  all  her  yearning; 
and  she  had  written  with  an  intimate  under¬ 
standing  of  O’Neil’s  ambitions  which  later 
gave  the  story  its  unique  success. 

Eliza  could  not  be  content  with  idleness; 
she  took  up  the  work  that  she  and  Natalie 
had  begun,  devoting  herself  unobtrusively 
yet  effectively  to  making  O’Neil  comfort¬ 
able.  It  was  a  labor  of  love,  done  with  no 
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expectation  of  reward;  it  thrilled  her,  filling 
-  ier  with  mingled  sadness  and  satisfaction. 
j  But  if  Murray  noticed  the  improvement 
in  his  surroundings,  he  evidently  attributed 
it  to  a  sudden  access  of  zeal  on  the  part  of 
Ben,  the  cook-boy,  for  he  made  no  com¬ 
ment. 

Whether  or  not  she  wished  him  to  see 
and  understand ,  she  could  hardly  tel  1 .  Some¬ 
how  his  unobserv'ant,  masculine  accept¬ 
ance  of  things  better  and  worse  appealed 
to  the  woman  in  her.  She  slippied  into 
his  quarters  during  his  absence,  and  slip¬ 
ped  out  again  quietly;  she  learned  to  know 
his  ways,  his  peculiarities;  she  found  her¬ 
self  caressing  and  talking  to  his  personal 
belongings  as  if  they  could  hear  and  un¬ 
derstand. 

One  morning  Ben  entered  unexpectedly 
and  surprised  her  in  the  act  of  kissing 
Murray’s  shaving-mirror  as  if  it  still  pre¬ 
served  the  image  of  its  owner’s  face — 
after  which  she  banished  the  cook-boy  ut¬ 
terly  and  performed  his  duties  with  her  own 
hands. 

Of  course  discovery  was  inevitable.  At 
last  O’Neil  stumbled  in  upon  her  in  the 
midst  of  her  task  and,  questioning  her, 
read  the  truth  from  her  blushes  and  her  in¬ 
coherent  attempts  at  explanation. 

“So!  You’re  the  one  who  has  been  doing 
this!”  he  exclaimed  in  frank  astonishment. 
“.4nd  I’ve  been  tipping  Benny  for  his 
thoughtfulness  all  this  time!  The  rascal 
has  made  enough  to  retire  rich.” 

“He  seemed  not  to  understand  his  duties 
very  well,  so  I  took  charge.  But  you  had 
no  business  to  catch  me!”  The  flush  died 
from  Eliza’s  cheeks,  and  she  faced  him 
with  thoroughly  feminine  indignation. 

“I  can’t  let  you  go  on  with  this,”  said 
Murray.  “/  ought  to  be  doing  something 
for  you." 

But  the  girl  flared  up  defiantly.  “I  love 
it.  I’ll  do  it,  no  matter  if  you  lock  me  out. 
I’m  not  on  the  pay-roll,  you  know,  so  you 
have  no  authority  over  me — none  at  all!” 

His  eyes  roved  around  the  room,  and  for 
the  first  time  he  fully  took  in  the  changes 
her  hands  had  wrought. 

“My  dear  child,  it’s  very  nice  to  be 
spoiled  this  way,  and  have  everything  neat 
,  and  clean,  but — it  embarrasses  me  dread- 
'  fully  to  have  you  saddled  with  the  sordid 
work - ” 

“It  isn’t  sordid  and — what  brought  you 
home  at  this  hour,  anyhow?”  she  demanded. 


O’Neil’s  smile  gave  place  to  an  anxious 
frown. 

“The  ice  is  rising,  and - ” 

“Rising?” 

“ Y es.  Our  old  enemy,  Jackson  Glacier,  is 
causing  us  trouble  again.  That  jam  of 
broken  ice  in  front  of  it  is  backing  up  the 
water— there’s  more  running  now,  and  the 
ice  is  lifting.  It’s  lifting  the  false-work  with 
it,  pulling  the  piles  out  of  the  river-bottom, 
like  splinters  out  of  a  sore  hand.” 

“That’s  pretty  bad,  isn’t  it?” 

“It  certainly  is.  It  threatens  to  throw 
everything  out  of  alignment  and  prevent  us 
from  laying  the  steel,  if  we  don’t  check  it.” 

“Check  it!”  cried  Eliza.  “How  can  you 
check  a  thing  like  that?” 

“Easily  enough,  if  we  can  spare  the  hands 
— by  cutting  away  the  ice  where  it  is  frozen 
to  the  piles,  so  that  it  won’t  lift  them  with 
it.  The  trouble  is  to  get  men  enough — ^you 
see  the  ice  is  nine  feet  thick  now.  I’ve  set 
every  man  to  work  with  axes  and  chisels 
and  steam-points,  and  I  came  up  to  tele¬ 
phone  Slater  for  more  help.  We’ll  have  to 
w'ork  fast,  night  and  day.” 

“There’s  nobody  left  in  Omar,”  Eliza 
said  quickly. 

“I  know.  Tom’s  going  to  gather  all  he 
can  at  Cortez  and  Hope,  and  rush  them  out 
here.  Our  task  is  to  keep  the  ice  cut  away 
until  help  arrives.” 

“I  suppose  it’s  too  late  in  the  season  to 
repair  any  serious  damage?” 

“Exactly.  If  you  care  to  go  back  with 
me,  you  can  see  what  w'e’re  doing.” 

When  they  reached  the  river  bank,  she 
saw  everything  apparently  just  as  when  she 
had  last  seen  it.  “Why,  it’s  not  as  bad  as 
I  imagined!”  she  exclaimed.  “I  thought 
I’d  find  everything  going  to  smash.” 

“Oh,  there’s  nothing  spectacular  about 
it.  There  seldom  is  about  serious  mishaps 
in  this  business.  The  ice  has  risen  only  an 
inch  or  more  so  far,  but  the  very  slowness 
and  sureness  of  it  is  what’s  alarming.  It 
shows  that  the  water  is  backing  up,  and  as 
the  flow  increases  the  rise  of  the  ice  will 
quicken.  If  it  starts  to  move  up  or  down 
stream,  we’re  lost.” 

There  was  ample  evidence  that  the  men¬ 
ace  was  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
men,  for  the  whole  day-shift  was  toiling 
at  the  ice,  chopping  it,  thawing  it,  shovel¬ 
ing  it  away,  although  its  tremendous  thick¬ 
ness  made  their  efforts  seem  puerile. 
Everywhere  was  manifested  a  frantic  haste, 
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a  grim,  strained  eagerness  that  was  full  of 
ominous  meaning. 

All  that  day  Eliza  watched  the  unequal 
struggle,  and  in  the  evening  Dan  brought 
her  ref)orts  that  were  far  from  reassuring. 
The  relentless  movement  showed  no  sign 
of  ceasing.  When  she  retired  that  night 
she  sought  ease  from  her  anxiety  in  a  prayer 
that  was  half  a  p)etition  for  O’Neil’s  success 
and  half  an  exceedingly  full  and  frank  con¬ 
fession  of  her  love  for  him. 

Outside,  beneath  the  glare  of  torches  and 
hastily  strung  incandescents,  a  weary  army 
toiled,  digging,  gouging,  chopping  at  the 
foot  of  the  towering  wall  of  timbers  which 
stretched  across  the  Salmon.  In  the  north 
the  aurora  borealis  played  brilliantly,  as  if 
to  light  a  council  of  the  gods. 

On  the  following  day.  Happy  Tom  ar¬ 
rived  w’ith  fifty  men. 

“I  got  the  last  mother’s  son  I  could  find,” 
he  explained  as  he  warmed  himself  at 
O’Neil’s  stove. 

“Did  you  go  to  Hope?” 

“I  did,  and  I  saw  the  splavvus  himself.” 

“Gordon?” 

“He’s  worse  than  we  thought.”  Tom 
tapped  his  shining  forehead  significantly. 
“Loft  to  let!” 

“What — insane?” 

“Nothing  but  echoes  in  his  dome.  The 
town’s  as  empty  as  his  bonnet,  too,  and  the 
streets  are  full  of  snow.  It’s  a  sight!” 

“Tell  me  about  Mrs.  Gordon.” 

“She’s  quite  a  person,”  said  Slater  slow¬ 
ly.  “She  surprised  me.  She’s  there,  alone 
with  him  and  a  watchman.  She  does  all 
the  work,  even  to  lugging  in  the  w’ood  and 
coal — he’s  too  busy  to  help — but  she  w'on’t 
leave  him.  She  told  me  that  Dan  and 
Natalie  wanted  her  to  come  over  here,  but 
she  couldn’t  bring  herself  to  do  it  or  to  let 
them  assist  in  any  way.  Gordon  spends  all 
his  time  at  his  desk,  promoting,  writing  “ads” 
and  prospectuses.  He’s  got  a  grand  scheme. 
He’s  found  that  ‘Hope  Consolidated’  is  full 
of  rich  ore,  but  the  trouble  is  in  getting  it 
out;  so  he’s  working  on  a  new  process  of 
extraction.  It’s  a  w'onderful  process — you’d 
never  guess  what  it  is.  He  smokes  it  out! 
He  says  all  he  needs  is  plenty  of  smoke. 
That  bothered  him  until  he  hit  on  the  idea 
of  burning  feathers.  Now  he’s  planning 
to  raise  ducks,  because  they’ve  got  so 
much  down.  Isn’t  that  the  limit?  She’ll 
have  to  fit  him  into  a  padded  cell,  sooner 
or  later.” 


“Poor  devil!”  said  O’Neil.  “I’m  sorry.  | 
He  had  an  unusual  mind.” 

Slater  sniffed.  “I  think  it’s  pretty  soft  1 
for  him,  myself.  He’s  made  better  than  a 
stand-off — he  lost  his  memory,  but  he  saved 
his  skin.  It’s  funny  how  some  men  can’t 
fall:  if  they  slip  on  a  banana-peel  som6 
body  shoves  a  cushion  under  ’em  before 
they  light.  I  never  got  the  best  of  any¬ 
thing.  If  I  dropped  asleep  in  church  my 
wife  would  divorce  me  and  I’d  go  to  the 
electric  chair.  Gordon  robs  widows  and 
orphans,  right  and  left,  then  ends  up  with 
a  loving  woman  to  take  care  of  him  in  his 
old  age.  Why,  if  I  even  robbed  a  blind 
puppy  of  a  biscuit  I’d  leave  a  thumb-print 
on  his  ear,  or  the  dog’s  mother  would  turn 
out  to  be  a  bloodhound.” 

Having  relieved  himself  of  this  fenid 
lament.  Happy  Tom  unrolled  a  package  of 
gum  and  thrust  three  sticks  into  his  mouth. 

For  a  week  the  ice  rose  slowly,  a  foot  a 
day,  and  in  spite  of  the  greatest  watchful¬ 
ness  it  took  the  false-work  with  it  here  and 
there.  But  concentrated  effort  at  the  crit¬ 
ical  points  saved  the  structure  from  serious 
injury.  Then  the  jam  in  front  of  Jackson 
Glacier  went  out,  at  least  in  part,  and  the 
ice  began  to  fall.  Down  it  settled,  smooth¬ 
ly,  swiftly,  until  it  rested  once  more  upon 
the  shores.  It  was  still  as  firm  as  in  mid¬ 
winter  and  showed  no  sign  of  breaking,  nor 
had  it  moved  down-stream  a  hair’s  breadth. 

O’Neil  gathered  his  forces  for  the  final 
onslaught. 

CHAPTER  XXXII 

THE  RACE 

On  April  fifth  the  last  of  the  steel  for 
Sp>an  Number  One  reached  the  front,  and 
erection  was  begun.  The  men  fell  to  with 
a  vim  and  an  enthusiasm  impossible  to  d^ 
scribe.  With  incredible  rapidity  the  heavy 
sections  were  laid  in  place;  the  riveters  be¬ 
gan  their  metallic  song;  the  towering  three- 
bent  traveler  ran  smoothly  on  its  track, 
and  under  it  grew  a  webwork  of  metal, 
braced  and  reenforced  to  withstand,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  ordinary  strains,  the  jvressure  of  a 
hundred-mile-an-hour  wind. 

To  those  who  looked  on,  the  structure 
appeared  to  build  itself,  like  some  dream 
edifice;  it  seemed  a  miracle  that  human 
hands  could  work  that  stubborn  metal  so 
swiftly  and  with  so  little  effort.  But  every 
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piece  had  been  cut  and  fitted  carefully,  then 
checked  and  placed  where  it  was  accessible. 

Now  that  winter  had  broken,  spring  came 
with  a  rush.  The  snows  began  to  shrink  and 
the  drifts  to  settle.  The  air  grew  balmier 
with  every  day;  the  drip  from  eaves  was 
answered  by  the  gurgling  laughter  of  hid¬ 
den  waters.  Here  and  there  the  boldest 
mountain  sides  began  to  show,  and  the  tops 
of  alder  thickets  thrust  themselves  into 
sight.  Where  wood  or  metal  caught  the 
sun-rays  the  snow  retreated;  pools  of  ice- 
water  began  to  form  at  noon. 

The  days  were  long,  too,  and  no  frozen 
winds  charged  out  of  the  north.  As  the 
daylight  lengthened,  so  did  the  working 
hours  of  the  toilers. 

On  April  eighteenth  the  span  was  com¬ 
pleted.  In  thirteen  days  Mellen’s  crew  had 
laid  four  hundred  feet  of  the  heauest  steel 
ever  used  in  a  bridge  of  this  type.  But 
there  was  no  halt;  the  material  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  section  had  been  assembled  mean¬ 
while,  and  the  traveler  began  to  swing  it 
into  place. 

The  din  was  unceasing:  the  clash  of  riv¬ 
eters,  the  creak  and  rattle  of  hoists,  the 
shouts  of  men  mingled  in  a  p)ersistent,  ear- 
splitting  clamor;  and  foot  by  foot  the  gir¬ 
ders  reached  out  toward  the  second  monolith 
which  rose  from  the  river  bed.  The  well- 
adjusted  human  machine  was  running 
smoothly;  every  man  knew  his  place  and 
the  duties  that  went  with  it;  the  hands  of 
every  worker  were  capable  and  skilled. 

But  now  the  hillsides  were  growing  bare, 
rills  gashed  the  sloping  snowfields,  the 
upper  gullies  began  to  rumble  with  ava¬ 
lanches — forerunners  of  the  process  that 
would  strip  the  earth  of  snow  and  ice  and 
free  the  river  in  all  its  fury. 

In  six  days,  three  hundred  feet  more  of 
steel  had  b««n  bolted  fast  to  the  completed 
section,  and  Span  Two  was  in  place.  But 
the  surface  ot  the  Salmon  was  no  longer 
white  and  pure;  it  was  dirty  and  discolored 
now,  for  the  debris  which  had  collected 
during  the  past  winter  was  exposing  itself. 
The  icy  covering  was  partly  inundated  also; 
slullow  p)onds  formed  upon  it,  and  were 
rippled  by  the  south  breeze.  Running  waters 
on  every'  side  sang  a  menace  to  the  w’orkers. 

Then  progress  ceased  abruptly.  It  be¬ 
came  known  that  a  part  of  the  material  for 
the  third  span  had  gone  astray  in  its  long 
journey  across  the  continent.  There  had 
been  a  delay  at  the  Pittsburgh  mills,  then 


a  blockade  in  the  Sierras.  O’Neil  was  in 
Omar  at  the  end  of  the  cable  straining 
every  nerve  to  get  the  shipment  rushed 
through.  Mellen  brooded  over  his  uncom¬ 
pleted  work.  Parker  studied  the  dripping 
hills  and  measured  the  melting  snows;  he  still 
smiled,  but  he  showed  his  anxiety  in  a  con¬ 
stant  nervous  unrest. 

At  length,  news  came  that  Johnny  Bren¬ 
nan  had  the  steel  aboard  his  ship  and  had 
sailed.  A  record  run  w’as  predicted,  but 
meanwhile  the  south  wind  brought  havoc 
on  its  breath.  The  sun  shone  hotly  into 
the  valley  of  the  Salmon,  and  instead  of 
warmth  it  brought  a  chill  to  the  hearts  of 
those  who  watched  and  waited. 

Twelve  endless,  idle  days  crawded  by. 
Winter  no  longer  gave  battle;  she  was 
routed,  and  in  her  mad  retreat  she  threat¬ 
ened  to  overwhelm  O’Neil’s  fortunes. 

On  May  sixth  the  needed  bridge  mem¬ 
bers  were  assembled,  and  the  erection  of 
Span  Three  began.  The  original  plan  had 
been  to  build  this  section  on  the  cantilever 
principle,  so  as  to  gain  independence  of  the 
river  ice;  but  to  do  so  would  have  meant 
slow  work  and  much  delay — an  e.xpend- 
iture  of  time  which  the  terms  of  the  op¬ 
tion  made  impossible.  Arrangements  were 
made,  therefore,  to  lay  it  on  klse-work,  as 
the  other  spans  had  been  laid,  risking 
everything  upon  the  weather. 

As  a  matter  of  precaution  the  southern 
half  of  the  span  was  connected  to  the  com¬ 
pleted  portion;  but  before  the  connection 
could  be  fully  made,  the  remainder  of  the 
jam  in  front  of  Jackson  Glacier,  which  had 
caused  so  much  trouble  before,  went  out 
‘suddenly,  and  the  river  ice  moved  down¬ 
stream  about  a  foot,  carrying  with  it  the 
whole  intricate  system  of  supporting  tim¬ 
bers  beneath  the  uncompleted  span.  Hasty 
measurements  showed  that  the  north  end 
of  the  steel  then  on  the  false-work  was 
thirteen  inches  out  of  line. 

It  was  Mr.  Blaine  who  brought  the  ti¬ 
dings  of  this  last  calamity  to  Eliza.  From 
his  evident  anxiety  she  gathered  that  the 
matter  was  of  graver  consequence  than  she 
could  understand. 

“Thirteen  inches  in  fifteen  hundred  feet 
can’t  amount  to  much,”  she  said  vaguely. 

Blaine  smiled  in  spite  of  himself.  “You 
don’t  understand.  It’s  as  bad  as  thirteen 
feet,  for  the  work  can’t  go  on  until  every¬ 
thing  is  in  perfect  alignment.  That  whole 
forest  of  piles  must  be  straightened.” 
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“Impossible!”  she  gasped.  “Why,  there 
are  thousands  of  them!” 

He  shook  his  head,  still  smiling  doubt¬ 
fully.  “Nothing  is  impossible  to  Mellen 
and  Parker.  They’ve  begun  clearing  away 
the  ice  on  the  up-stream  side  and  driving 
new  anchor  piles  above.  They’re  going  to 
fit  tackle  to  them  and  yank  the  whole 
thing  up-stream.  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing,  but  there’s  no  time  to  do  anything 
else.”  He  cast  a  worried  look  at  the  smi¬ 
ling  sky.  “I  wonder  what  will  happen  next. 
This  is  getting  on  my  nerves.” 

Out  on  the  riv'er,  swift  work  was  going 
on.  Steam  from  every  available  boiler  was 
carried  across  the  ice  in  feed-pi|>es;  the 
night  shift  had  been  roused  from  sleep;  and 
every  available  man  was  busied  in  relieving 
the  pressure.  Pile-dnvers  were  hammering 
long  timbers  into  the  ri\'er-bed  above  the 
threatened  point;  hydraulic  jacks  were  put 
in  place;  and  steel  cables  were  run  to  drum 
and  pulley.  The  men  were  working  some¬ 
times  knee-deep  in  ice-water;  they  did  not 
walk — they  ran. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  the  prepara¬ 
tions  were  completed,  a  strain  was  put 
up)on  the  tackle,  and  when  night  came  the 
massive  false-work  had  been  pulled  back 
into  line  and  the  traveler  was  once  more 
swinging  steel  into  place.  It  was  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  feat,  yet  not  one  of  those  concerned  in 
it  could  feel  confident  that  the  work  had 
not  been  done  in  vain;  for  the  time  was 
growing  terribly  short,  and  the  ice  was  rot¬ 
ting  fast. 

After  the  southern  half  of  the  span  had 
been  completed,  the  warmth  increased  rap¬ 
idly,  and  the  steel  crew  lengthened  its 
hours.  The  men  worked  from  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning  until  eleven  o’clock  at  night. 

On  the  thirteenth,  without  warning  of 
any  sort,  Garfield  Glacier  began  moving 
forw’ard.  He  had  lain  inactive  even  during 
the  midwnnter  thaw  which  had  started  his 
smaller  brother;  but  that  watm  spell  had 
evidently  had  its  effect  upon  the  giant,  for 
now  he  shook  off  his  lethargy  and  awoke. 
He  stirred,  gradually  at  first  and  without 
sound,  as  if  bent  upon  surprising  the  inter¬ 
lopers;  then  his  sp>eed  increased. 

As  the  glacier  advanced  it  thrust  the 
nine-foot  blanket  of  lake  ice  ahead  of  it, 
and  this  in  turn  crowded  the  river  ice  down 
upon  the  bridge.  The  movement  at  the 
camp- site  on  the  first  day  was  only  two 
inches,  but  that  was  serious. 


The  onset  of  Garfield  at  this  time  was, 
of  course,  unexpected;  for  no  forward  mo¬ 
tion  had  ever  been  reported  prior  to  the 
spring  break-up.  The  action  of  the  ice 
heretofore  had  been  alarming,  but  now  con¬ 
sternation  spread  and  a  panic  swept  the 
ranks  of  the  builders— for  this  was  no  short¬ 
lived  phenomenon:  this  was  the  annual 
march  of  the  glacier  itself,  which  promised 
to  continue  indefinitely.  A  tremendous  cut¬ 
ting  edge,  nine  feet  in  thickness,  like  the 
blade  of  a  carpenter’s  plane,  was  being  driven 
against  the  bridge  by  an  irresistible  force. 

Once  again  the  endless  thawing  and  chop¬ 
ping  and  gouging  of  ice  began ;  but  the  more 
rapidly  the  encroaching  edge  was  cut  away 
the  more  swiftly  did  it  bear  down.  The 
huge  mass  began  to  rumble;  it  “calved,” 
it  split,  it  detonated,  and,  having  finally 
loosened  itself  from  its  bed,  it  acquired  in¬ 
creased  momentum. 

As  the  men  with  chisels  and  steam-points 
became  exhausted,  others  took  their  places; 
but  the  structural  gang  clung  to  its  perch 
abov’e,  augmenting  the  din  of  riveters  and 
the  groaning  of  blocks  and  tackle,  .\mong 
the  able-bodied  men  sleep  now  was  out  of 
the  question,  for  the  ice  gained  in  spite  of 
every  effort.  It  was  too  late  to  remove  the 
steel  in  the  uncompleted  span  to  a  place  of 
safety,  for  that  would  have  required  more 
time  than  to  bridge  the  remaining  gap. 

Piling  began  to  buckle  and  bend  before 
that  irresistible  push;  the  whole  nicely  bal¬ 
anced  mass  of  metal  was  in  danger  of  being 
unseated.  Mellen  cursed  the  heavens  in  a 
black  fury,  Parker  smiled  through  white 
lips,  O’Neil  ground  his  teeth  and  spurred 
his  men  on. 

This  feverish  haste  brought  its  penalty. 
On  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth,  when  the 
span  was  more  than  three-quarters  finished, 
a  lower  chord  section  fouled  as  it  was  lifted, 
and  two  loading  beams  at  the  top  of  the 
traveler  snapped. 

On  that  day  victory  had  been  in  sight; 
the  driving  of  the  last  bolt  had  been  but  a 
question  of  hours,  a  race  with  the  sliding 
ice.  But  with  the  hoisting  apparatus  out 
of  use  work  halted.  Swiftly,  desj^erately, 
without  loss  of  a  moment’s  time,  repairs 
began.  No  regrets  were  voiced,  no  effort 
was  made  to  place  the  blame,  for  that  would 
have  caused  delay,  and  every'  minute  count¬ 
ed.  Eleven  hours  later  the  broken  beams 
were  replaced  and  erection  had  recom¬ 
menced. 
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But  now  for  those  above  there  was  dan¬ 
ger  to  life  and  limb.  During  the  pause  the 
ice  had  gained,  and  no  effort  could  relieve 
the  false-work  of  its  strain.  All  knew  that 
if  it  gave  way  the  workmen  would  be 
caught  in  a  chiaos  of  collapsing  wood  and 
steel. 

From  the  morning  of  May  fourteenth  un¬ 
til  midnight  of  the  sixteenth  the  ironwork¬ 
ers  clung  to  their  tasks.  They  dropped 
their  tools  and  ran  to  their  meals;  they 
gulped  their  food  and  fled  back  to  their 
posts.  The  weaker  ones  gave  out  and  stag¬ 
gered  away,  cursed  and  taunted  by  their 
companions.  They  were  rough  fellows,  and 
in  their  deep-throated  profanity  was  a 
prayer. 

The  strong  ones  struggled  on,  blind  with 
weariness,  but  upheld  by  that  desperate,  un¬ 
thinking  courage  which  animates  a  bayonet 
charge.  It  seemed  that  every  moment  must 
see  the  beginning  of  that  slow  work  of  de¬ 
molition  which  would  send  them  all  scurry¬ 
ing  to  safety;  but  hour  after  hour  the  piling 
continued  to  hold  and  the  fingers  of  steel 
to  reach  out,  foot  by  foot,  for  the  concrete 
pier  which  was  their  goal. 

At  midnight  of  the  sixteenth  the  last 
rivet  was  driven;  but  the  ice  had  gained  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  lower  chord  was 
buckled  down-stream  about  eight  inches, 
and  the  distance  was  growing  steadily. 
Quickly  the  traveler  was  shifted  to  the 
false-work  beyond  the  pier,  and  the  men 
under  Mellen’s  direction  fell  to  splitting  out 
the  blocking. 

As  the  supports  were  chopped  away  the 
mass  began  to  crush  the  last  few  w^ges; 
there  was  a  great  snapping  and  rending  of 
wood,  and  some  one,  strained  to  the  break¬ 
ing-point,  shouted: 

“Look  out!  There  she  goes!” 

A  cry  of  terror  arose;  the  men  fled, 
trampling  each  other  in  their  panic.  But 
Mellen  charged  them  like  a  wild  man,  firing 
curses  and  orders  at  them  until  they  rallied. 
The  remaining  supports  were  removed  and 
the  fifteen  hundred  tons  of  metal  settled 
into  place  and  rested  securely  on  its  foun¬ 
dations. 

O’Neil  was  the  last  man  ashore.  As  he 
w’alked  the  completed  span  from  Pier 
Three  the  barricade  of  piling  beneath  him 
was  bending  and  tearing;  but  he  issued  no 
orders  to  remove  it,  for  the  river  was  doing 
that.  In  the  general  haste,  pile-drivers, 
hoists,  boilers,  and  various  odds  and  ends 


of  machinery  and  material  had  been  left 
where  they  stood.  They  were  being  inun¬ 
dated  now ;  many  of  them  were  all  but  sub-  'i 
merged.  There  was  no  possibility  of  saving  j 
them  at  present,  for  the  men  were  half  dead 
from  exhaustion. 

As  he  lurched  up  the  muddy,  uneven 
street  to  his  quarters,  Murray  felt  his 
fatigue  like  a  heavy  burden,  for  he  had  been 
sixty  hours  without  sleep.  He  saw  Slater 
and  Appleton  and  the  rest  of  his  “boys”; 
he  saw  Natalie  and  Eliza;  but  he  was  too 
tired  to  speak  to  them,  or  to  grasp  what 
they  said.  He  heard  the  workmen  cheering 
Mellen  and  Parker  and  himself.  It  was 
very  foolish,  he  thought,  to  cheer,  since  the 
final  test  was  yet  to  come.  He  fell  upon  his 
bed,  clothed  as  he  was. 

An  hour  later  the  false-work  beneath  Span 
Three  collapsed. 

Although  the  bridge  was  not  yet  finthed, 
the  most  critical  point  in  its  construction 
had  been  passed;  for  the  fourth  and  final 
portion  would  be  built  over  shallow  water, 
and  no  great  diflSculties  were  to  be  expect¬ 
ed,  even  though  the  ice  went  out  before 
the  work  w'as  finished.  But  Murray  had 
made  his  promise  and  his  boast  to  complete 
the  structure  within  a  stated  time,  and  he 
was  determined  to  live  up  to  the  very  let¬ 
ter  of  his  agreement  with  the  trust.  As  to 
the  result  of  the  break-up  he  had  no  fear 
whatever. 

For  once  Nature  aided  him:  she  seemed 
to  smile  as  if  in  approval  of  his  steadfast¬ 
ness.  The  movement  of  the  channel  ice  be¬ 
came  spasmodic,  but  it  remained  firm  until 
the  last  span  had  been  put  in  place. 

Of  this  dramatic  struggle  Eliza  Apple- 
ton  had  watched  every  phase  with  intensest 
interest;  but  when  at  last  she  knew  that 
the  battle  was  won,  she  exjierienced  a  pecul¬ 
iar  revulsion  of  feeling.  So  long  as  O’Neil 
had  been  working  against  odds,  with  the 
prospect  of  ruin  and  failure  forever  immi¬ 
nent,  she  had  felt  an  almost  painful  sym¬ 
pathy,  but  now  that  he  had  conquered  she 
felt  timid  about  congratulating  him.  He 
was  no  longer  to  be  pitied  and  helped;  he 
had  attained  his  goal  and  the  fame  he 
longed  for.  His  success  would  inentably 
take  him  out  of  her  life. 

She  did  not  w’atch  the  last  bridge  mem¬ 
ber  swung,  but  went  to  her  room  and  tried 
to  face  the  future.  Spring  w’as  here;  her 
book  was  almost  finished;  there  was  the 
need  to  take  up  her  life  again. 
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She  was  surprised  when  Murray  came  to 
find  her. 

“I  missed  you,  Eliza,”  he  said.  “The 
others  are  all  down  at  the  river  bank.  I 
want  you  to  congratulate  me.” 

She  saw,  with  a  jealous  twinge,  that  ex¬ 
ultation  over  his  victory  had  overcome  his 
weariness,  that  his  face  was  alight  with  a 
fire  she  had  never  seen.  He  seemed  young, 
vigorous,  and  masterful  once  more. 

.  “Of  course,”  he  went  on,  “the  credit  be¬ 
longs  to  Parker,  who  worked  the  bridge  out 
in  each  detail  —  he’s  marvelous  —  and  to 
Mellen,  who  actually  built  -f,  but  I  helped 
a  little.  Praise  to  me  means  praise  to 
them.” 

“It  is  all  over  now,  isn’t  it?” 

“Practically.  Blaine  has  cabled  New 
York  that  we’ve  won.  Strictly  speaking, 
we  haven’t  as  yet,  for  there’s  still  the 
break-up  to  face;  but  the  bridge  will  come 
through  it  without  a  scratch.  The  ice  may 
go  out  any  minute  now,  and  after  that  I 
can  rest.”  He  smiled  at  her  happily.  “It 
will  feel  good  to  get  rid  of  all  this  res|X>nsi- 
bility,  won’t  it?  I  think  you’ve  suffered 
under  it  as  much  as  I  have.” 

A  little  wistfully  she  answered:  “You’re 
going  to  realize  that  dream  you  told  me 
about,  the  day  of  the  storm  at  Kyak.  You 
have  conquered  this  great  country — just  as 
you  dreamed.” 

He  acquiesced  eagerly,  boyishly.  “Yes. 
Whirring  wheels,  a  current  of  traffic,  a 
broad  highway  of  steel — that’s  the  sort  of 
monument  I  want  to  leave.” 

“Some  time  I’ll  come  back  and  see  it  all 
completed  and  tell  myself  that  I  had  a  lit¬ 
tle  part  in  making  it.” 

“Come  back?”  he  queried.  “WTiy,  you’re 
going  to  stay  till  we’re  through,  aren’t 
you?” 

“Oh,  no!  I’m  going  south  with  the  spring 
flight — on  the  next  boat,  perhaps.” 

His  face  fell;  the  exultant  light  gradually 
faded  from  his  eyes.  “Why — I  had  no  idea! 
Aren’t  you  happy  here?” 

She  nodded.  “But  I  must  try’  to  make 
good  in  my  work  as  you  have  in  yours.” 

He  was  looking  at  her  sorrowfully,  al¬ 
most  as  if  she  had  deserted  him.  “That’s 
tTO  bad,  but — I  suppose  you  must  go. 
Ves!  This  is  no  place  for  you.  I  dare  say 
other  people  need  you  to  bring  sunshine 
and  joy  to  them  as  we  old  fellows  do,  but 
—I’ve  never  thought  about  your  leaving. 
It  wouldn’t  be  right  to  ask  you  to  stay  here 


among  such  people  as  we  are,  when  you 
have  so  much  ahead  of  you.  Still,  it  will 
leave  a  gap!  Y’es — it  certainly  will — leave 
a  gap.” 

she  longed  desperately  to  tell  him  how 
willingly  she  would  stay  if  he  would  only 
ask  her;  but  the  very  thought  shocked  her 
into  a  deeper  reserve. 

“I’m  going  east  to  sell  my  book,”  she 
said  stiffly.  “You’ve  given  me  the  climax 
of  the  story  in  this  race  with  the  seasons.” 

“Is  it  a — love  story?”  he  asked. 

Eliza  flushed.  “Yes.  It’s  mostly  love.” 

“You’re  not  at  all  the  girl  I  thought  you 
when  we  first  met.  You’re  very — different. 
I’m  sure  I  won’t  recognize  myself  as  the 
hero.  Who — or  what — is  the  girl  in  the 
story?” 

“Well,  she’s  just  the  kind  of  girl  that 
would  appeal  to  a  person  like  you.  She’s 
tall  and  dark  and  dashing,  and — of  course 
she’s  remarkably  beautiful.  She’s  very 
feminine,  too.” 

“What’s  her  name?” 

Miss  Appleton  stammered:  “Why — I — 
called  her  ‘Yiolet’ — until  I  could  think  of  a 
better - ” 

“What’s  wrong  with  ‘Violet?’  You 
couldn’t  think  of  a  better  name  than  that. 
I’m  fond  of  it.” 

“Oh,  it’s  a  good  book-name,  but  for  real 
life  it’s  too — delicate.”  Eliza  felt  with  vex¬ 
ation  that  her  face  was  burning.  She  was 
sure  he  was  laughing  at  her. 

“Can’t  I  read  the  manuscript?”  he 
pleaded. 

“Heavens!  No!  I — ”  She  changed  the 
subject  abruptly.  “I’ve  left  word  to  be 
called  the  minute  the  ice  starts  to  go  out.  I 
want  to  see  the  last  act  of  the  drama.” 

When  O’Neil  left  her,  he  was  vaguely 
perplexed,  for  something  in  her  bearing  did 
not  seem  quite  natural.^  He  was  forlorn, 
too,  at  the  prospect  of  losing  her.  He  won¬ 
dered  if  fathers  suffered  thus,  or  if  a  lover 
could  be  more  deeply  pained  at  a  parting 
than  he  was.  Somehow  he  seemed  to  share 
the  feelings  of  both. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII 

HOW  A  DREAM  CAME  TRUE 

Early  on  the  following  morning  Eliza 
was  awakened  by  a  sound  of  shouting  out¬ 
side  her  window.  She  lay  half  dazed  for  a 
moment  or  two,  until  the  significance  of  the 
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uproar  made  itself  app>arent,  then  she  leap¬ 
ed  from  her  bed. 

Men  were  crying: 

“There  she  goes!’ 

“She’s  going  out!’ 

Doors  were  slamming,  there  was  the  rus¬ 
tle  and  scuff  of  flying  feet,  and  in  the  next 
room  Dan  was  evidently  throwing  himself 
into  his  clothes  like  a  fireman.  Eli^  called 
to  him,  but  he  did  not  answer,  and  the 
next  moment  he  had  fled,  upsetting  some 
piece  of  furniture  in  his  haste. 

Drawing  her  curtains  aside,  in  the  bright¬ 
ening  dawTi  the  girl  saw  men  p>ouring  dowm 
the  street,  dressing  as  they  w'ent.  They 
seemed  half  demented;  they  were  yelling 
at  each  other,  but  she  could  not  gather  from 
their  words  whether  it  was  the  ice  that  was 
moving  or — the  bridge. 

The  bridge!  That  possibility  set  her  to 
dressing  with  tremulous  fingers,  her  heart 
sick  with  fear.  She  called  to  Natalie,  but 
scarcely  recognized  her  own  voice. 

“I — don’t  know,”  came  the  muffled  re¬ 
ply  to  her  question.  “It  sounds  like  some¬ 
thing — terrible.  I’m  afraid  Dan  will  fall  in 
or — get  hurt.”  The  confusion  in  the  street 
wras  growing.  Eliza!" — Natalie’s  voice  was 
tragic. 

“What  is  it,  dear?” 

“H-help  me,  quick!” 

“How?” 

“I  can’t  find  my  other  shoe.” 

But  Eliza  was  sitting  on  the  floor,  lacing 
up  her  own  stout  boots,  and  an  instant  later 
she  followed  her  brother,  pursued  by  a  wail 
of  dismay  from  the  adjoining  chamber. 
Through  the  chill  morning  light  she  hur¬ 
ried,  asking  many  questions  but  receiving 
no  coherent  reply  from  the  racing  men; 
then  after  endless  moments  of  suspense  she 
saw  with  relief  that  the  massive  super¬ 
structure  of  the  bridge  was  still  standing. 

Above  the  shouting  she  heard  another 
sound,  indistinct  but  insistent.  It  filled  the 
air  with  a  whispering,  punctuated  at  intervals 
by  a  dull  rumbling  and  grinding.  She  found 
the  river-bank  black  with  forms,  but  like  a 
cat  she  w'ormed  her  way  through  the  crowd 
until  the  whole  panorama  lay  before  her. 

The  bridge  stood  as  she  had  seen  it  on 
the  day  before,  slender,  strong,  superb  in 
the  simplicity  of  its  splendid  outline;  but 
beneath  it  and  as  far  as  her  eyes  could  fol¬ 
low  the  river  she  saw’,  not  the  solid  spread 
of  white  to  which  she  had  become  accus¬ 
tomed,  but  a  moving  expanse  of  floes. 


At  first  they  slipped  past  in  huge  masses  f 
acres  in  extent;  but  soon  these  began  to  L  ' 
be  rent  apart  —  irregular  black  seams  ran  R 
through  them,  opened,  closed,  and  threw  1 
up  ridges  of  ice-sha\ings  as  they  ground  to¬ 
gether.  They  rubbed  against  the  banks- 
they  came  sliding  out  over  the  dry  shore 
like  tremendous  sheets  of  cardlx)ard  ma¬ 
nipulated  by  unseen  hands;  and  not  until 
their  nine-foot  edges  were  exposed  to  view 
did  the  mind  grasp  the  appalling  significana 
of  their  movement.  They  swept  down  in 
phalanxes  u|X)n  the  wedge-like  ice-breakers 
which  stood  guard  above  the  bridge-piers; 
then  they  halted,  separated,  and  the  ar¬ 
mored  cutting  edges  sheared  through  them 
like  blades. 

A  half-mile  below,  where  the  Salmon 
flung  itself  headlong  against  the  upper 
wing  of  Jackson  Glacier,  the  floating  ice 
was  checked  by  the  narrowed  passageway. 
There  a  jam  was  forming,  and  as  the  river 
heaved  and  tore  at  its  growing  burden  a 
spectacular  struggle  went  on.  The  sound 
of  it  came  faintly  but  impressively  to  the 
watchers — a  grinding  and  crushing  of  bergs, 
a  roar  of  escaping  waters.  Fragments  were 
up-ended,  masses  were  rearing  themselves 
edgewise  into  the  air,  were  overturning  and 
collapsing.  They  were  wedging  themselves  • 
into  every  conceivable  angle,  and  the  crowd-  \ 
ing  procession  from  above  was  adding  to  ! 
the  barrier  momentarily.  As  the  passage-  ; 
way  became  blocked  the  waters  rose;  the 
river  piled  itself  up  so  swiftly  that  the  eye  L 
could  note  its  rise  along  the  banks.  r 

But  the  attention  of  the  crowd  was  din-  I 
ded  between  the  jam  and  something  far  out  I 
on  the  bridge  itself.  At  first  glance  Eliza  | 
did  not  comprehend ;  then  she  heard  a  man  | 
explaining:  | 

“He  was  going  out  when  we  got  here,  | 
and  now  he  won’t  come  back.”  | 

The  girl  gasp>ed,  for  she  recognized  the  H 
distant  figure  of  a  man,  dwarfed  to  puny 
proportions  by  the  bulk  of  the  structure  in  j 
the  mazes  of  which  he  stood.  The  man 
was  O’Neil;  he  was  perched  upon  one  of  the 
girders  near  the  center  of  the  longest  span, 
where  he  could  watch  the  attack  upon  the 
pyramidal  ice-breakers  beneath  him. 

“He’s  a  fool,”  said  some  one  at  Eliza’s 
back.  “That  jam  is  getting  bigger.” 

“He’d  better  let  the  damned  bridge  take 
care  of  itself.” 

She  turned  and  began  to  force  her  way 
through  the  press  of  people  between  her 
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and  the  south  abutment.  She  arrived  there, 
disheveled  and  panting,  to  find  Slater,  Mel- 
len  and  Parker  standing  in  the  approach. 
In  front  of  them  extended  the  long  skeleton 
tunnel  into  which  Murray  had  gone. 

“Mr.  O’Neil  is  out  there!”  she  cried  to 
Tom. 

Slater  turned  and,  reading  the  tragic  ap¬ 
peal  in  her  face,  said  reassuringly:  “Sure! 
But  he’s  all  right.” 

“They  say — there’s  danger.” 

Happy  Tom’s  round  visage  puckered  into 
a  doubtful  smile.  “Oh,  he’ll  take  care  of 
himself.” 

Mellen  turned  to  the  girl  and  said  briefly: 
“There’s  no  danger  whatever.” 

But  Eliza’s  fear  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
quieted.  “Then  why  did  he  go  out  alone? 
What  are  you  men  doing  here?” 

“It’s  his  orders,”  Tom  told  her. 

Mellen  was  staring  at  the  jam  below, 
over  which  the  Salmon  was  hurling  a  flood 
of  ice  and  foaming  waters.  The  stream  was 
swelling  and  rising  steadily;  already  it  had 
nearly  reached  the  level  of  the  timber  line 
on  the  left  bank ;  the  blockade  was  extend¬ 
ing  up-stream  almost  to  the  bridge  itself. 
Mellen  said  something  to  Parker,  who 
shook  his  head  silently. 

Dan  Appleton  shouldered  his  way  out  of 
the  crowd,  with  Natalie  at  his  heels. 

“Why  don’t  you  make  Murray  come  in?” 
Dan  demanded  sharply  of  the  men. 

“He  won’t  do  it,”  muttered  Slater. 

“The  jam  is  growing.  Nobody  knows 
what’ll  happen  if  it  holds  much  longer.  If 
the  bridge  should  go - ” 

Mellen  whirled,  crying  savagely:  “It 
won’t  go!  All  hell  couldn’t  take  it  out!” 

From  the  ranks  of  the  workmen  came  a 
bellow  of  triumph,  as  an  unusually  heavy 
ice-floe  was  swept  against  the  breakers  and 
rent  asunder.  The  tumult  of  the  impris¬ 
oned  waters  below  was  growing  louder 
every  moment;  across  the  lake  came  a 
stentorian  rumble  as  a  huge  mass  was 
loosened  from  the  front  of  Garfield.  The 
channel  of  the  Salmon  where  the  onlookers 
stood  was  a  heaving,  churning  caldron  over 
which  the  slim  bridge  flung  itself  defiantlj\ 

Eliza  plucked  at  her  brother’s  sleeve  im¬ 
ploringly,  and  he  saw  her  for  the  first  time. 

“Hello,  Sis,”  he  cried.  “How  did  you 
get  here?” 

“Is  he  in— danger,  Danny?” 

“Yes — no!  Mellen  says  it’s  all  right,  so 
it  must  be,  but — that  dam - ” 


At  that  moment  Natalie  began  to  sob 
hysterically  and  Dan  turned  his  attention 
to  her. 

But  his  sister  was  not  of  the  hysterical 
kind.  Seizing  Tom  Slater  by  the  arm,  she 
tried  to  shake  him,  demanding  fiercely: 

“Suppose  the  jam  doesn’t  give  way! 
What  will  happen?”  Happy  Tom  stared  at 
her  uncomprehendingly.  Her  voice  was 
shrill  and  insistent.  “Suppose  the  water 
rises  higher.  Won’t  the  ice  sweep  down  on 
the  bridge  itself?  Won’t  it  wreck  every¬ 
thing,  if  it  goes  out  suddenly?  Tell  me - ” 

“it  can’t  hold.  Mellen  says  so.”  Slater, 
like  the  others,  found  it  impossible  to  keep 
his  eyes  from  the  river  where  those  immeas¬ 
urable  forces  were  at  play.  In  his  peculiar 
irascible  manner  he  complained:  “I  told 
’em  we  was  crazy  to  try  this.  It  ain’t  a 
white  man’s  country' ;  it  ain’t  a  safe  place  for 
a  bridge.  There’s  just  one  God-awful  thing 
after  another — ”  He  broke  into  a  shout, 
for  Eliza  had  slipped  past  him  and  was 
speeding  like  a  shadow  out  across  the  irreg¬ 
ularly  spaced  lies  upon  which  the  bridge- 
track  was  laid. 

Mellen  whirled  at  the  cry  and  made  after 
her,  but  he  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
catch  the  wind.  As  she  ran,  she  heard  her 
brother  shout  in  sudden  alarm  and  Natalie’s 
voice  raised  in  entreaty;  but  she  sped  on 
under  an  impulse  as  irresistible  as  panic 
fear.  Down  through  the  openings  beneath 
her  feet  she  saw,  as  in  a  nightmare,  the 
sweeping  flood,  burdened  with  plunging  ice- 
chunks  and  flecked  with  foam.  She  seemed 
to  be  suspended  above  it,  yet  she  was  run¬ 
ning  at  reckless  speed,  dimly  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  a  misjudged  footstep,  but 
fearful  only  of  being  overtaken. 

Suddenly  she  hated  her  companions;  her 
mind  was  in  a  furious  revolt  at  their  cow¬ 
ardice,  their  indecision,  or  whatever  it  was 
that  held  them,  like  a  group  of  wooden  fig¬ 
ures,  safe  on  shore,  while  the  man  whose 
life  was  worth  all  theirs  put  together  ex¬ 
posed  himself  to  needless  peril.  That  he 
was  really  in  danger  she  felt  sure.  She 
knew  that  Murray  was  apt  to  lose  himself 
in  his  dreams;  perhaps  some  visionary  mood 
had  blinded  him  to  the  menace  of  that 
mounting  ice-ridge  in  front  of  the  glacier — 
or  had  he  madly  chosen  to  stand  or  fall 
with  this  structure  that  meant  so  much  to 
him?  She  would  make  him  yield  to  her 
own  terror,  drag  him  ashore,  if  necessary, 
with  her  own  hands. 
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She  stumbled,  but  saved  herself  from  a  forth.  The  chaos  of  up-ended  bergs  was 
fall,  then  gathered  her  skirts  more  closely  being  torn  apart;  over  it  and  through  it 
about  her  and  rushed  on,  measuring  with  burst  a  deluge  which  filled  the  valley  with 
instinctive  nicety  the  length  of  every  stride,  the  roar  of  a  mighty  cataract. 

It  was  not  an  easy  p)ath  over  which  she  Clouds  of  spray  were  in  the  air;  broken 
dashed,  for  the  ties  were  unevenly  spaced;  masses  were  leaping  and  somersaulting; 
gaping  ap>ertures  gave  terrible  glimpses  of  high  up  on  the  shore  were  stranded  floes 
the  river  below,  and  across  these  ghastly  and  fragments,  left  in  the  wake  of  the  mov- 
abysses  she  had  to  leap.  ing  mass.  Onward  it  coursed,  clashing  and 

The  hoarse  bursts  of  shouting  from  the  grinding  along  the  brittle  face  of  the  glacier- 
shore  ceased  as  the  workmen  beheld  her  over  the  alder-tops  beyond  the  bend  they 
flitting  out  along  the  steel  causeway.  They  could  see  it  moving  faster  and  faster,  like 
watched  her  in  dumb  amazement.  the  crest  of  a  tidal  wave.  The  surface  of 

All  at  once  O’Neil  saw  her,  and  hurried  the  river  lowered  swiftly  beneath  the  bridge; 
to  meet  her.  “Eliza!”  he  cried.  “Be  care-  the  huge  -white  pans  ground  and  milled, 
full  What  possessed  you  to  do  this?”  shouldered  aside  by  the  iron-sheathed  pil- 

“Come  away!”  she  gasped.  “It’s  dan-  lars  of  concrete, 
gerous.  The  jam —  Look!”  She  pointed  “See!  It’s  gone  already,”  exclaimed 
down  the  channel.  O’Neil.  “Once  it  clears  a  passageway, 

He  shook  his  head  impatiently,  -we’ll  have  no  more  gorges,  for  the  freshets 

“Yes!”'  she  pleaded.  “Yes!  Please!  are  coming.  The  bridge  didn’t  even  trem- 
They  wouldn’t  come  to  warn  you — they  ble — there  wasn’t  a  tremor,  not  a  scratch!” 
tried  to  stop  me.  You  must  go  ashore.”  Eliza  looked  up  to  find  O’Neil  regarding 
The  frightened  entreaty  in  her  clear,  wide-  her  with  an  expression  that  set  her  heart 
open  eyes,  the  disorder  of  her  hair,  affected  throbbing  and  her  thoughts  scattering.  She 
O’Neil  strangely.  He  stared  at  her,  be-  clasped  a  huge,  cold  bolt-head,  and  clung 
wildered,  doubtful,  then  steadied  her  and  to  it  desperately — for  the  upheaval  in  her 
groped  with  his  free  hand  for  support.  He  soul  rivaled  that  which  had  just  passed  be- 
could  feel  her  trembling.  fore  her  eyes. 

“There’s  no  danger,  none  whatever,”  he  “Eliza!”  She  did  not  answer.  “Child!” 
said  soothingly.  “Nothing  can  happen.”  O’Neil’s  voice  was  shaking.  “Why  did  you 
“You  don’t  know.  The  bridge  has  never  come  to  me?  Why  did  you  do  this  mad 

been  tried.  The  ice  is  battering  at  it,  and  thing?  I  saw  something  in  your  face  that 

that  jam — if  it  doesn’t  burst - ”  I  can’t  believe — that  I — can’t  think  possi- 

“But  it  will.  It  can’t  last  much  longer.”  ble.  It — it  gives  me  courage.  If  I  don’t 

“It’s  rising - ”  speak  quickly  I’ll  never  dare.  Is  it— true? 

“To  be  sure,  but  the  river  will  overflow  Dear  girl,  can  it  be?  I’m  so  old— such  a 

the  bank.”  poor  thing — you  couldn’t  possibly  care,  and 

“Please!”  she  urged.  “You  can  do  no  yet,  why  did  you  come?”  The  words  were 

good  here.  I’m  afraid.”  tom  from  him;  he  was  gripped  and  shaken 

He  stared  at  her  in  the  same  incredulous  by  a  powerful  emotion, 
bewilderment;  some  impulse  deep  within  him  She  tried  to  answer,  but  her  lips  were 
was  struggling  for  expression,  but  he  could  soundless.  She  closed  her  eyes,  and  Mur- 
not  find  words  to  frame  it.  His  eyes  were  ray  saw  that  she  was  whiter  than  the  foam 

oddly  bright  as  he  smiled  at  her.  far  beneath.  He  stared  into  the  colorless 

“Won’t  you  go  ashore?”  she  begged.  face  upturned  to  his  until  her  eyelids  flut- 

“I’ll  take  you  back,  of  course,  but  I  want  tered  open  and  ?he  managed  to  voice  the 

to  stay  and  see - ”  words  that  clung  in  her  throat. 

“Then — I’ll  stay.”  “I’ve  always — loved  you  like  this.” 

“Eliza!”  Her  name  burst  from  his  lips  He  gave  a  cry,  like  that  of  a  starxing 
in  a  tone  that  thrilled  her,  but  with  it  came  man ;  she  felt  herself  drawn  against  him. 

a  sudden  uproar  from  the  distant  crowd.  But  now  he,  too,  was  speechless;  he  could 

and  the  next  instant  they  saw  that  the  ice-  only  press  her  close  while  his  mind  went 

barrier  was  giving  way.  The  pressure  had  groping  for  words  to  express  the  joy  that 

become  irresistible.  As  the  Salmon  had  was  as  yet  unbelievable  and  stunning, 
risen,  the  ice  had  risen  also,  and  now  the  “Couldn’t  you  see?”  she  asked  breath- 
narrow  throat  was  belching  its  contents  lessly. 
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He  shook  his  head.  “I’m  such  a  dream¬ 
er.  I’m  afraid  it — can’t  be  true.  I’m  afraid 
you’ll  go  away  and — leave  me.  You  won’t, 
ever— will  you,  Eliza?  I  couldn’t  stand 
that.”  Then  fresh  realization  of  the  truth 
swept  over  him,  and  they  clung  to  each 
other  in  ecstasy,  oblivious  of  their  sur¬ 
roundings. 

“I  thought  you  cared  for  Natalie,”  she 
said  softly,  after  a  while. 

“It  was  always  you.” 

“Always?” 

“Always!” 

The  breakfast  gong  had  called  the  men 
away  before  the  two  figures  far  out  upon 
the  bridge  picked  their  way  slowly  to  the 
shore.  The  Salmon  was  still  flooded  with 
masses  of  ice,  as  it  would  continue  to  be  for 
several  days;  but  it  was  running  free;  the 
channel  in  front  of  the  glacier  was  open. 

Blaine  was  the  first  to  shake  O’Neil’s 
hand,  for  the  members  of  Murray’s  crew 
held  aloof  in  embarrassment. 

“It’s  a  perfect  piece  of  work,”  said 
Blaine.  “I  congratulate  you.” 

The  others  echoed  his  sentiments  faintly, 
hesitatingly,  for  they  were  abashed  at  what 
they  saw  in  their  Chief’s  face,  and  realized 
that  words  were  weak  and  meaningless. 

Dan  dared  not  trust  himself  to  speak. 
He  had  many  things  to  say  to  his  sister, 
but  his  throat  ached  miserably.  Natalie 
restrained  herself  only  by  the  greatest  ef¬ 
fort. 

It  was  Tom  Slater  who  ended  the  awk¬ 
ward  pause  by  saying  sarcastically:  “If  all 
the  young  lovers  are  safely  ashore,  maybe 
us  old  men  who  built  the  bridge  can  go 
and  get  something  to  eat.” 

Murray  smiled  at  the  girl  beside  him. 

“I’m  afraid  they’ve  guessed  our  secret.” 

“Secret!”  Slater  rolled  his  eyes.  “There 


ain’t  over  a  couple  thousand  people  besides 
us  that  saw  you  pop  the  question.  I  s’pose 
she  was  out  of  breath  and  couldn’t  say  no.” 

Eliza  gasped  and  fled  to  her  brother’s  arms. 

“Sis!  Poor — little  sis!”  Dan  cried,  and 
two  tears  stole  down  his  brown  cheeks. 

Then  the  others  burst  into  a  noisy  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  gladness. 

Happy  Tom  regarded  them  all  pessimist¬ 
ically.  “I  feel  bound  to  w’am  you,”  he  said 
at  length,  “that  marriage  is  an  awful  gam¬ 
ble.  It  ain’t  what  it  seems.” 

“It  is!”  Natalie  declared.  “It’s  better, 
and  you  know  it.” 

“It  turned  out  all  right  for  me,”  Tom  ac¬ 
knowledged,  “because  I  got  the  best  wom¬ 
an  in  the  world.  But” — he  eyed  his  Chief 
accusingly — “I  went  about  it  in  a  modest 
way.  I  didn’t  humiliate  her  in  public.” 

He  turned  impatiently  upon  his  compan¬ 
ions,  still  pouring  out  their  babble  of  con¬ 
gratulations:  “Come  along,  can’t  you?”  he 
cried,  “and  leave  ’em  alone!  I’m  a  dyspep¬ 
tic  old  married  man,  but  I  used  to  be  young 
and  affectionate,  like  Murray.  After  break¬ 
fast  I’m  going  to  cable  Mrs.  Slater  to  come 
and  bring  the  kids  with  her  and  watch  her 
invalid  husband  build  the  rest  of  this  rail¬ 
road.  I’m  getting  chuck- full  of  romance.” 

“It  has  been  a  miraculous  morning  for 
me,”  said  Murray  after  a  time,  “and  the 
greatest  miracle  is — you,  dear.” 

“This  is  just  the  way  the  story  ended  in 
my  book,”  said  Eliza  happily — “our  book.” 

He  pressed  her  closer.  “Yes!  Our  book 
• — our  bridge — our  everything,  Eliza.” 

She  hid  her  blushing  face  against  his 
shoulder,  then  with  thumb  and  finger  drew 
his  ear  down  to  her  lips.  Summoning  her 
courage,  she  whispered: 

“Murray  dear,  won’t  you  call  me — 
Violet?” 


THE  END 


It  was  midnight.  Lord  Algy,  attired  in  full 
evening  dress,  was  swimming  in  the  basin  of  a 
public  fountain  in  one  of  London’s  squares. 
To  judge  from  the  stroke  he  was  using.  Lord 
Algy  was  slightly  intoxicated.  An  English 
“bobby,”  hearing  the  splashing,  ran  up  to  the 
fountain  and  flashed  his  pocket  lamp  upon  the 
swimmer;  whereupon  Lord  Algy  exclaimed 
with  fervent  gratitude:  “Thank  God!  The 
lights  of  Dover!” 
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J  Garrett  Hill 

S<htori  l^OtG:  Here  is  a  suggestion,  offered  by  an  expert,  as  a  solution  to  one  of  the  most 
irritating  of  our  transportation  problems.  The  author  is  Commercial  Agent  of  the  Queen  and 
Crescent  Route. 


Shis  is  an  argument  in  favor  of 
Government  ownership  of  railway 
height  equipment — but  not  of  the 
railways  themselves. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  time 
is  ripe  for  our  Government  to  take  over  the 
railroads.  And  they  also  believe  that  great 
reductions  in  rates  and  fares  would  result, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  net  revenue  ac¬ 
cruing  to  the  Government  after  deducting  all 
operating  exp>enses  would  soon  have  the 
coffers  of  our  treasury  overflowing. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  deny  that  government 
ownership  of  railroads  may  become  prac¬ 
tical  within  another  generation  or  two. 
It  certainly  is  not  practical  at  the  present 
time.  And  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  liv¬ 
ing  to-day  will  ever  see  the  Feder^  Govern¬ 


ment  successfully  operating  the  railroads. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  argue 
that  long  step,  but  a  much  simpler  one  of 
real  progress. 

Government  ownership  of  railway  freight 
equipment  is  a  very  simple  solution  of  our 
transportation  problem.  It  is  entirely  prac¬ 
tical,  and  could  be  put  into  effect  with  such 
ease  that  it  would  in  no  way  disturb  general 
business  conditions.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  the  country  would  enter  upon 
an  era  of  prosperity  the  like  of  which  we 
have  never  known. 

That  there  would  be  no  serious  opposition 
to  this  plan  is  evident,  because: 

It  will  benefit  the  shipper,  the  rail¬ 
roads,  the  Government,  and  the  public. 

It  will  effectually  prevent  car  shortages, 
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I  usd  all  shippers  will  be  able  to  secure  equip- 
'  -/sent  promptly  upon  request. 

It  will  prevent  any  possible  chance  of 
discrimination  in  furnishing  equipment. 

It  will  at  once  put  the  Government  in 
close  touch  with  the  movement  of  all  freight 
traffic. 

It  will  at  once  give  the  railroads  all  the 
capital  they  require  for  increased  terminal 
i  fadlities,  additional  motive  p)Ower,  and 
general  improvements. 

It  will  not  affect  the  present  railroad  offi¬ 
cers  and  employees. 

It  will  not  materially  change  the  present 
method  of  of>eration. 

It  will  not  change  the  present  e.visting 
freight  rates. 

It  will  not  affect  present  earnings  and 
dividends— e.xcept  to  increase  them. 

It  will  not  affect  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

It  will  not  affect  the  present  ownership 
of  railroad  tracks,  locomotives,  or  anything 
else  connected  with  railroads  other  than 
freight  equipment. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  use  ap¬ 
proximately  2,500,000  freight  cars  which 
should  be  purchased  by  the  Government 
at  an  average  price  not  to  exceed  $800  per 
car.  This  would  result  in  an  investment  of 
$2,000,000,000;  and  to  this  should  be  added 
approximately  $i,cxx>,ooo,ooo  for  storage 
yards  making  the  total  cost  to  the  Gov¬ 


ernment  appro.ximately  $3,000,000,000. 

The  storage  yards  should,  of  course,  be 
located  at  various  points  throughout  the 
United  States  and  accessible  to  all  rail¬ 
roads,  so  that  cars  could  be  furnished  to  any 
line  promptly  upon  request  and  returned  to 
the  Government  yards  by  the  railroads 
when  not  in  use. 

The  charge  to  be  made  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  use  of  equipment  is,  of  course, 
a  matter  of  detail  to  be  worked  out.  But 
I  personally  consider  fifty  cents  per  car  per 
day,  plus  one  cent  per  car  per  mile,  a  fair 
charge.  (At  the  present  time  the  railroads 
have  in  effect  a  per  diem  rule  whereby  they 
pay  forty-five  cents  per  car  per  day  for  all 
foreign  cars  on  their  line;  and  they  pay 
owners  of  private  car  lines  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  or  more  per  mile  for  the  use  of 
their  cars.) 

The  charge  of  fifty  cents  per  car  per  day 
would  be  sufficient  to  insure  the  prompt 
handling  of  all  cars  by  the  railroads;  for 
the  transportation  department  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  lines  would  be  anxious  to  get  the  cars 
off  their  rails  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
in  order  to  be  relieved  of  this  charge. 

The  average  movement  of  a  frefght  car 
(including  periods  of  idleness)  is  about 
twenty-four  miles  per  day;  based  upon  this, 
and  assessing  charges  as  mentioned  above, 
the  earnings  of  the  Government  would  be  as 
follows: 


DAILY  EARNINGS 

2,500,000  cars  at  .50  cents  per  car  per  day .  $1 ,250.000.00 

2,500,000  cars  at  1  cent  per  mile  per  car,  av.  24  miles  per  day .  600,000.00 


Total  daily  gross  earnings .  SI  ,850,000.00 


ANNUAL  GROSS  EARNINGS 

2,500,000  cars  figured  on  above  basis .  1675,250,000.00 


EXPENSES  UNDER  GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP 


INITIAL  EXPENSE 

2,500,000  cars  at  $800  each . $2,000,000,000.00 

Cost  of  storage  yards  (estimated) .  1 ,000,000,000.(K) 


Total  initial  cost . $3,000,000,000.00 

ANNUAL  EXPENSES 

^,000,000,000.00  at  4  %  interest  per  annum .  120,000,000.00 

Cost  of  upkeep  and  operation,  including  salaries,  etc.,  etc .  80,000,000.00 


Total  annual  expense . $200,000,000.00 
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From  this  you  will  note  the  annual  gross  Government  purchase  of  freight  equip 
earnings  are  $675,250,000,  while  the  total  ment  would  at  once  give  the  railroads  ample 
operating  exp>enses,  including  interest  on  capital  not  only  to  increase  their  terminals 
original  investment,  are  only  $200,000,-  but  also  to  meet  all  demands  in  the  way  of 
000.  Thus  the  net  revenue  accruing  to  improvements  for  years  to  come— besides 

the  Government,  after  deducting  all  ex-  lea\'ing  a  large  surplus  in  their  treasury, 
penses,  reaches  the  stupendous  total  of  As  a  concrete  example  of  what  this  would 
$475,000,000  per  year.  mean  to  the  railroads,  take,  for  instance,  the 

This  would  at  first  appear  to  be  an  ex-  Pennsylvania,  east  and  west,  which  has  in 

cessive  charge,  and  you  might  infer  that  the  use  at  the  present  time  246,665  freight  cars, 

present  earnings  of  the  railroads  would  be  These  cars,  purchased  at  $800  each,  would 

greatly  reduced.  Such  is  not  the  case,  as  give  the  Pennsylvania  a  total  of  $197,332,. 

the  earnings  would  be  considerably  greater  000,  or  $23,812  f>er  mile  for  their  freight 

than  at  the  present  time:  for  sufficient  equipment,  all  or  any  part  of  which  they 

equipment  could  be  had  at  all  times  by  the  could  invest  in  improved  terminals  and 

railroads,  whereas  under  the  present  system  other  betterments, 

the  loss  to  the  lines  each  year  through  lack  Or  take  one  of  the  smaller  lines  such  as  the 
of  equipment  is  enormous.  Buffalo,  Rochester,  &  Pittsburgh.  It  now  has 

This  loss  to  the  railroads  also  means  a  in  use  17,741  freight  cars,  for  which  it  would 

great  loss  to  the  shippers  and  consumers:  receive  from  the  Government  $14,192,800, 

The  shipper  loses  the  sale  of  his  goods  or,  or  approximately  $24,000  per  mile  of  road, 

should  the  goods  be  perishable,  loses  the  This  change  would  enhance  the  value  of 
goods  themselves;  while  the  consumer’s  railroad  securities,  as  the  earning  power 

loss  is  measured  by  the  difference  in  the  would  be  greater  for  reasons  above  ex- 

price  he  is  obliged  to  pay  on  account  of  the  plained,  and  with  increased  earnings  come 

demand  for  the  article  he  desires  being  increased  dividends — which  in  turn  result 

greater  than  the  supply,  and  this  condition,  in  higher  values  of  securities, 

when  traced  back,  is  found  to  be  due  to  the  Further,  this  would  enable  the  railroads 
fact  that  the  railroads  were  unable  to  furnish  to  progress  at  once  beyond  a  point  that 

equipment  to  bring  the  goods  to  market.  under  present  conditions  will  take  them 

In  addition  to  this  the  railroads  and  the  fifty  years  to  reach.  And  the  American 

public  suffer  a  great  loss  every  year  on  ac-  people  would  enjoy  a  railroad  service  the 

count  of  insufficient  terminal  facilities.  This  efficiency  of  which  could  not  be  improved 

is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  lack  of  suffi-  upon.  At  the  same  time  the  net  income  to 

cient  funds;  and  many  are  the  companies  the  Government  would  exceed  one  million 

who  are  to-day  endeavoring  to  increase  dollars  per  day,  while  the  railroads  would  be 

their  capital  stock,  or  issue  bonds  and  notes,  operating  under  less  expense  than  at  the 

to  invest  in  improved  terminal  facilities.  present  time. 
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%he  ADVE  NTU  RE  S  g/" 
WORRY- WORRY 

WILLIAMS 


"ir  I  HEAR  THAT  YOU’RE 
CHATTERING  ABOUT  WHAT 
TOC’  VE  LEARNED  IN 
THIS  OFFICE,  i’ll—” 


mWAS  born  on  the  wrong  planet. 
Everybody  on  this  dismal  lump 
of  dirt  is  built  on  a  different  pat¬ 
tern  from  mine.  During  the 
past  year  I’ve  held  sixteen  jobs.  All  my 
bosses  say  the  same  thing:  I  ought  to  be  in 
a  padded  cell;  my  mind  wanders;  I  lack  a 
sense  of  responsibility;  I  loaf;  I  dawdle 
over  idiotic  trifles;  I  make  mountains  of 
mole-hills. 

Well,  maybe  they’re  right.  I’m  a  misfit. 
Mackintosh  &  Ixiwser,  engineers’  sup¬ 
plies,  kicked  me  out  last  summer  because 
I  fell  behind  a  week  in  posting  their  ledger. 
But  I  couldn’t  help  it.  Their  previous 
bookkeepers  had  always  written  Fwd,  in¬ 
stead  of  F’w’d,  in  carrying  an  account 
forward  to  the  next  page;  so  I  had  to  go 
through  all  the  books  for  the  last  fifteen 
s 


LEAVITT  ASHLEY 
KNIGHT. 
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^  years  and  insert  the  apiostrophes. 

I  couldn’t  allow  such  a  mistake  to 
^3  stand,  could  I?  When  old  Mack- 

V  intosh  discovered  my  correction, 

V  though,  he  screeched  like  a  tugboat 

*  in  a  fog  and  threw  a  paper-weight 

,)  at  my  head. 

■vt-y  I’ve  never  been  back  to  collect 
I  ’  my  wages  from  him. 

I  Next  I  found  a  quiet  post  as  as- 

I  sistant  paymaster  for  Higginson  & 

'  Digo,  contractors.  Four  hundred 

of  their  Italians  were  filling  in  a 
swamp  back  of  Jersey  City,  and  it 
was  my  duty  to  keep  a  record  of 
their  names,  addresses,  time  lost,  and  over¬ 
time.  Well,  one  day  a  new  shovel-artist  on 
the  pay-roll  told  me  that  he  lived  at  1189 
Bleecker  Street,  Manhattan.  I  was  sure 
that  there  was  no  such  number,  so  I  investi¬ 
gated.  While  I  was  doing  this,  the  next  day, 
the  Italian  left  us  and  never  came  back — 
not  even  for  his  pay.  That  made  it  very 
difficult  for  me  to  learn  his  place  of  resi¬ 
dence.  Not  a  janitor  in  all  Bleecker  Street 
could  identify  the  man.  (It  took  me  three 
whole  days  to  consult  them  all.)  I  sought 
out  the  Italian  consul,  but  he  couldn’t 
help  me.  I  went  to  Ellis  Island  to  scruti¬ 
nize  the  records  of  all  Italians  who  had 
passed  through  the  immigration  office. 
And  I  had  checked  off  about  nineteen  thou¬ 
sand  entries  when  Higginson  &  Digo’s 
superintendent  lost  his  temper  because  I 
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hadn’t  found  time  to  make  up  the  pay-roll 
for  the  week. 

Some  of  the  laborers  were  quite  p>eevish, 
too,  because  the  firm  wouldn’t  pay  them  off 
until  the  pay-roll  had  been  made  up  and 
checked  off  properly.  And  one  of  them  hit 
me  with  the  back  of  his  shovel  while  I  was 
running  away. 

Next,  the  famous  criminal 
lawy’er,  Morris  B.  Heiter, 
gave  me  twelve  dollars  a 
week  for  managing  an  elab¬ 
orate  card  index,  wherein  he 
filed  complete  records  of  his 
clients  and  those  who  might 
be  clients  some  day.  That 
was  the  jolliest  sinecure  ever! 

Oily  old  Heiter  slapped  me 
on  the  back  every  day  and 
vowed  that  I  was  a  prize 
cataloguer.  And  he  was 
right,  I  don’t  mind  saying. 

I  introduced  three  hundr^ 
special  classifications  into 
that  index  and  put  in  cross- 
references  for  all  of  them. 

At  any  hour  of  day  or  night 
Heiter  could  turn  to  my  index  and  find 
how  many  times  Grubinsky  had  been  ac¬ 
quitted  of  loft-looting,  when  Sooty  Sue  had 
served  her  last  term  on  the  Island  for 
“jostling”  on  the  cross-town  cars,  or  how 
many  pawnbrokers  were  hiding  collapsible 
jimmies  in  their  safes  for  Heiter’s  old 
customers. 

Heiter  was  the  only  man  in  the  world 
after  my  own  heart.  He  was  conscientious 
about  little  things.  He  knew  that  they 
were  more  imjwrtant  than  big  trifles.  And 
he  could  not  drop  any  subject  of  inquiry 
until  he  had  discovered  all  that  there  was 
to  be  known  about  it.  He  was  almost  a 
genuine  scientist — almost,  I  say.  In  only 
one  trait  was  he  lacking.  He  was  not  quite 
impersonal  enough. 

For  instance:  When  he  found  that  I  had 
catalogued  all  the  articles  which  his  clients 
had  been  acquitted  of  stealing,  he  grew 
very  cross.  The  next  day  he  looked  up  the 
cards  on  One-Thumb  Louie,  the  big  jewel 
thief  whom  he  had  thrice  delivered  from 
Sing  Sing,  and  discovered  that  I  had  written 
on  it:  “Color,  weight,  and  cutting  of  ruby 
which  Louie  was  accused  of  stealing  on 
April  15,  1904,  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  stone  in  the  scarf-pin  which  Mr. 
Heiter  wears  to  church.”  At  that  my  boss 


hopped  up  and  down,  swore,  then  suddenly 
hushed  himself — and  discharged  me. 

“Mr.  Wo^-Worry  Williams,”  he  said 
with  a  greenish  grin,  “you  take  little  things 
too  seriously.  You’d  better  quit  bothering 
over  trifles.  The  strong-arm  man  will  get 
you  if  you  don’t  look  out.  Now  beat  it! 

And  if  I  hear  that  you’re 
chattering  about  what  you’ve 
learned  in  this  office.  I’ll — 
But  I  didn’t  stop  to  hear 
the  threat  out.  I  knew 
Heiter’s  ways. 

Well,  this  is  enough  to 
show  you  that  I’m  out  of 
touch  with  the  times.  Heiter 
was  right;  I  do  take  little 
things  too  seriously.  They 
excite  my  curiosity,  and  it 
will  not  give  me  peace  until 
it  has  been  appeased.  It  is 
an  insatiable  demon. 

“You’re  going  to  starve  to 
death,  young  fellow!”  is  what 
the  man  prophesied  who  dis¬ 
charged  me  from  my  six¬ 
teenth  job  last  week.  “The 
world  hasn’t  any  place  for  your  kind  of 
rattle-brain.” 

So  I  thought,  too,  as  I  shambled  out  (rf 
his  ofl^ce,  baring  in  my  pay-envelope  the 
only  eight  dollars  I  possessed.  But  you 
never  can  tell.  There  is  a  market  even  for 
misfits,  as  any  tailor  will  tell  you. 

Three  days  ago,  I  was  looking  over  the 
stem  of  the  Hoboken  ferry,  wondering  how 
it  would  feel  to  go  down  for  the  third  time, 
and  how  I  would  look  when  the  police-boat 
found  me  a  month  later  under  some  reeking 
dock.  Only  three  days  ago!  And  here  I  sit, 
in  my  cozy  new  bachelor  apartment  off 
Gramercy  Park,  sipping  ginger  ale  as  I 
write  my  adventures  with  a  gold-mounted 
fountain  pen,  and  wondering  between  the 
lines  whether  I’ll  dine  on  Fifth  Avenue  or 
on  Broadway. 

And  all  the  while,  in  a  little  mahogany 
desk  near  my  study  window,  there  lies  a 
fresh  bank-lxMk;  the  few  ink  marks  on  its 
first  page  will  rid  me  of  care  for  five  years. 
Me,  Worry -Worry  Williams,  Champion 
Misfit! 

The  waters  of  the  upper  bay  sparkled 
and  fluttered  as  I  watched  them  on  that 
eventful  morning  three  days  ago.  All  the 
passengers  on  the  ferry  hung  along  the 


HE  MUMBLED  IN  VEXATION 
AND  THRUST  IT  BACK. 
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rail,  snif&ng  the  warm  spring  air  and  won¬ 
dering  aloud  how  soon  swimming  would  be 
salubrious  at  Coney  Island;  or  rather,  to 
q)eak  precisely,  all  were  doing  so  except 
myself  and  one  other.  I  was  staring  dismal¬ 
ly  across  the  world,  figuring  how  my  lonely 
eight  dollars  might  keep  me  alive  until  I 
found  my  seventeenth  job.  Betwe^  my 
gloomy  computations  I  compiled  statistics 
about  my  fellow  voyagers. 

That’s  an  old  habit  of  mine,  you  know’. 
I’ve  a  cigar-box  full  of  such  records.  I 
can  tell  you  how  many  blondes  rode  on  the 
New  Rochelle  local  leaving  Grand  Central 
Station  at  5:23  p.  m.,  March  19,  1910.  I 
am  accurately  posted  on  the  gross  percent¬ 
age  of  young  ladies  under  sixteen  and  over 
forty  who  chew  gum  on  the  north-bound 
subway  between  Brooklyn  Bridge  and 


blue  serge,  and  all  the  rest  in  tune  with  it)- 
Nor  was  there  a  hint  of  strangeness  in  his 
haircut;  nor  in  his  stride  when,  a  moment 
later,  he  moved  back  and  forth  across  the 
deck,  his  hands  clasped  behind  him  and 
his  coat  flung  open.  A  most  ordinary  man 
indeed,  I  concluded;  probably  a  poor  devil 
like  myself  and  a  million  others,  out  of 
work,  out  of  cash,  out  of  courage,  and  out 
of  temper  with  himself  and  the  world. 

But  all  of  a  sudden  the  fellow  did  the 
most  extraordinary  thing,  upset  all  my 
estimates,  and  set  the  wheels  of  adventure 
spinning. 

Barely  six  feet  from  me  he  halted, 
scratch^  his  head,  pulled  forth  a  memo¬ 
randum-book  from  one  vest  pocket  and  a 
pencil  from  another,  and  started  jotting 
something  down.  The  pencil  point  broke. 


Fourteenth  Street  about  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning  (Sundays 
excepted).  There’s  some  mighty 
fine  sociology  buried  underneath 
those  figures! 

Did  you  know,  for  instance,  that 
all  the  girls  who  chew  out  loud 
wear  hand-made  lace  collars?  And 
that  eighty-nine  per  cent,  of  those 
who  wear  hand-made  lace  collars 
pin  newspapers  under  their  skirts 
to  make  a  noise  like  real  silk 
petticoats? '  And  do  you  know 
how  to  discover  this  scientifically; 
that  is,  without  being  arrested  for 
disturbing  the  peace  or  the 
skirts?  It  is  very  simple.  You 
simply  ...  * 

The  only  other  passenger  who 
was  unstirred  by  the  light  and  the 
merriment  of  the  waters  was  a 


tall  man.  As  he  leaned  restlessly 
gainst  a  stanchion,  with  his  long- 
ish,  dark  head  adroop  and  his 
nervous  fingers  tugging  at  his 
pomted  chin,  the  morning  sun 
shone  slantingly  across  his  cheeks 
and  showed  them  grooved  with 
the  deep  wrinkles  that  only  Black 
Care  chisels.  (There  are  only  nine 
species  of  wrinkles.  Some  day  I 
hope  to  write  a  treatise  on  them.) 

There  was  nothing  unusual  about 
dress  (a  $27.50  Peters  &  Hicks 


Editok  s  Note. — In  order  to  make  space 
wrotner  articles  in  this  issue,  the  Editors  have 
2“  compelled  to  cut  out  the  next  fifteen  pages 
“  Mr.  ItmUams's  MS.,  ^1  of  which  deal  wiih 
tUtistics.  We  shall  turn  the  same  over 
”  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 
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He  sharpened  it.  Again  it  snapped  in  wri¬ 
ting  the  very  first  word.  A  second  time  he 
sharpened  it,  now  peevishly.  Once  more 
the  graphite  crumbled,  and  it  continued  to 
do  so  until  it  had  been  whittled  down  to  an 
unusable  butt.  The  man  threw  this  over¬ 
board  and  fumbled  through  his  vest  pockets. 
In  these,  as  his  coat  was  flung  wide  open,  I 
distinctly  jierceived  two  more  pencils,  both 
neatly  sharpened.  The  man’s  fingers  closed 
upon  one  of  them  and  pulled  it  forth.  But 
the  instant  he  set  eyes  upon  it,  he  mumbled 
in  vexation  and  thrust  it  back.  Likewise 
with  the  second  one. 

Then  he  turned  to  a  bystander,  borrowed 
a  pencil,  jotted  down  his  memorandum, 
and  sauntered  off  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

“What  the  deuce!”  I  exclaimed.  “Why?” 

Why  indeed?  Wasn’t  that  the  most  irra¬ 
tional  act  you  ever  heard  of?  Was  he  a 
miser  in  the  matter  of  pencils?  No,  for  he 


miser  would  have  gently  hacked  off  half  an 
inch,  letting  the  shortest  p>ossible  nub  of 
graphite  protrude. 

Well,  perhaps  the  two  pencils  were  archi¬ 
tect’s  tracing  graphite;  tl^t  kind  would  not 
make  a  legible  mark  on  ordinary  paper.  I 
rubbed  my  hands  with  joy  over  this  theory 
— but  only  for  a  few  seconds.  Then  it  col¬ 
lapsed.  My  eleventh  job  had  been  in  an 
architect’s  oflSce,  where  I  had  bought  the 
draughting  supplies.  And  I  had  there 
learned  to  classify  all  makes  and  varieties  of 
pencils.  Only  too  well  did  I  know  the  six 
and  only  six  styles  of  extra-hards;  and  the 
pair  in  the  queer  stranger’s  pocket  were 
none  of  them.  His  were  common,  cheap, 
red-painted  things,  with  erasers  attached. 
(Extra-hards  never  carry  erasers.) 

Yes!  Only  miserable,  one-cent  school 
pencils! 

How  the  accursed  puzzle  worried  me! 


whittled  the  bad  pencil  too  prodigally;  a  Just  as  surely  as 


WITH  A  YELL 
THAT  MADE 
THE  FRUIT- 
VENDER  HOP, 
I  LUNGED  AT 
THE  BLESSED 
FIND. 
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the  Lord  made  me  Worry- 
Worry  Williams,  I 
to  solve  it.  I  would 
ask  the  stranger  to  ex¬ 
plain — 

At  that  moment  the 
boat  bumped  into  her 
dock,  the  passengers 
crowded  forward,  the 
iron  gates  shot  up,  and 
the  human  stream 
squirted  down  the  pier, 
hiding  somewhere  in  its 
midst  my  man.  Off  I 
dashed,  forgetting  jobs 
and  poverty,  in  search 
of  him. 

Where  the  long,  dim 
passageways  of  the  ferry 
station  debouch  into  the 
clamorous  expanses  of 
West  Street,  the  crowd 
divided;  one-half  trick¬ 
ling  into  Vesey  Street, 
while  the  other  half 
spattered  a  little  north¬ 
ward  toward  Barclay 
Street.  Trembling  in 
fear  of  defeat,  I  sprinted 
at  random  in  the  latter 
direction-  until  I  had 
overtaken  the  first 
off  the  boat.  But  nei¬ 
ther  he  nor  any  of  those 
in  his  w’ake  w’as  the  mys¬ 
terious  one. 
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Into  a  cross  street  I  shot  and,  a 
hundred  yards  northward,  came  upon 
the  other  current  of  travelers.  A 
shrill  squeak  of  joy  escaped  me.  Not 
very  far  beyond,  my  quarry  was 
sauntering  across  the  street,  arm  in 
arm  with  a  stout  old  gentleman  who 
shuflSed  along  feebly  and  with  a  slight 
limp. 

I  made  a  move  to  cross  the  street 
too;  hut  a  thick  tumult  of  trucks 
barred  my  way  for  a  full  minute. 
When  I  finally  pierced  the  line,  my 
mysterious  stranger  had  reached  the 
comer  of  Church  Street.  Some¬ 
what  indistinctly  I  saw  him  lean¬ 
ing  against  a  pillar  of  the  elevated 
railway,  comparing  notes  with  his 
companion.  From  that  distance  it 
seemed  as  though  the  pair  exchanged 
papers  and  scribbled  something  on 
the  documents.  That  done,  they 
shook  hands;  my  quarry  hurried 
southward,  and  the  lame  old  gentle¬ 
man  disappeared  around  the  corner 
toward  the  north. 

I  ran  like  a  thief,  ducking  betw'een 
porters,  swerving  from  the  uncertain 
paths  of  baboon-armed  draymen  who 
sweated  and  cursed  under  great  boxes 
of  chinaware  and  cut  glass  which 


the  cellars  of  the  neighborhood  were  spew-  shone  with  a  preternatural,  deep  cherry 
ing  up.  '  flush. 


As  I  neared  the  corner,  some  other  men  “Apoplexy!”  muttered  the  patrolman. 


and  a  pack  of  boys  began  to  run;  whereat  I 
laughed  breathlessly,  for  I  took  it  to  be  a 
case  of  Social  Imitation,  a  phenomenon  of 
the  dty  concerning  which  I  have  compiled 
many  fascinating  statistics. 

People  are  worse  than  sheep.  If  you 
crane  ydur  neck  skyward  on  Broadway 
during  the  rush  hour,  everybody  will  be 
doing  the  same  within  two  minutes.  And 
as  for  ...  * 


“I’ve  seen  ’em  before.  Once  in  Park  Row 
last  spring - ” 

“He  wasn’t  three  feet  from  me,”  the  fruit- 
stand  man  explained  to  his  greedy  audi¬ 
ence,  “and  makin’  as  if  to  pull  out  a  dime 
fer  his  oranges — he  alius  buys  two  every 
mornin’ — w’en  he  jist  crumpled  t’gether 
like  a  piece  o’  wet  paper - ” 

“My  Lord!”  a  big,  powerful  man  gasped, 
as  he  thrust  himself  to  the  fore,  “it’s  Mr. 


Just  beyond  the  street  corner,  in  front  of  a  Bannack!  The  wholesale  -  crockery  man 
dirty  little  fruit  and  hand-out-lunch  stand,  over  in  Park  Place!  How  the  devil  did  he 
the  crowd  of  runners  had  focused  and  drop  off  like  this?” 


come  to  a  halt.  A  patrolman  was  pushing 
them  back,  while  he  yelled  to  somebody: 
“’Phone  fer  an  ambulance,  an’  fast  too!” 
Then  a  rift  opened  through  the  sudden 
press  of  humanity,  and  I  saw  a  dusty,  black 
heap  on  the  pavement;  a  shapeless  and 
still  heap. 

It  was  the  lame  man!  His  upturned  face 
stared  with  sightless  eyes,  and  his  cheeks 

*Siztceo  pages  erf  MS.  here  omitted. — The  Editors. 


He  Started  to  spin  an  incoherent  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  poor  dead  gentleman,  but  I 
fled.  I  had  to  catch  my  man,  you  know, 
and  ask  him  about  his  pencils.  Cursing 
myself  for  allowing  a  trifling  street  incident 
to  interfere  with  serious  work,  I  scurried 
southward.  But  in  vain:  the  thick  tangles 
and  ravelings  of  traflSc  had  swept  the 
stranger  out  of  sight. 

“You’ll  not  beat  me!”  I  cried  and  shook 
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a  fist  at  the  streaming  multitudes;  “I’ll  find 
him  yet!  I’ll  ask  at  the  late  Mr.  Bannack’s 
crockery-store!  Somebody  there  will  know 
him!” 

How  I  raced  back  to  the  scene  of  sudden 
death!  I  must  find  the  big  man,  pump  him, 
have  him  guide  me  to  the  crockery-store. 

Didn’t  I  tell  you  at  the  outset  that  the 
whole  world  was  against  me?  Well,  if  you 
wish  more  proof,  here  it  is!  When  I  reached 
the  fruit-stand,  the  ambulance  had  left 
with  its  still  burden,  and  the  crowd  had 
melted  away.  I  tell  you,  my  knees  went 
weak  at  the  sight  of  that  empty  street! 
People  and  even  things  inanimate  were 
leagued  in  a  dumb  conspiracy  to  thwart  my 
innocent  desires. 

Rage  seized  me,  violent  rage;  I  shook  my 
fist  at  the  dusty  spot  beside  the  curbing 
where  the  old  gentleman  had  fallen,  and 
raved  at  him  for  having  deflected  me  from 
my  search.  And  as  I  raved  my  eye  shifted 
ever  so  slightly  from  the  faint,  misshapen 
stamp  of  perished  humanity  on  the  thick, 
loose  filth  of  the  cobble-stones;  and  there 
■ — snug  against  the  curb — lay  a  p>encil. 

A  common,  cheap,  red-painted  pencil 
with  an  attached  eraser.  A  p>encil  exactly 
like  those  which  the  dead  man’s  last 
companion  on  earth  had  carried  and  had 
not  used! 

With  a  yell  that  made  the  fruit-vender 
hop,  I  lunged  at  the  blessed  find,  seized  it, 
and  fled  like  a  trailed  thief.  My  prize  was 
either  one  of  the  original  pair  or  else  out  of 
the  same  factory.  The  worried  stranger 
with  the  furrowed  cheeks  might  have  lent  it 
when  he  passed  over  some  papers.  Or 
f)erhaps  the  crockery-dealer  and  his  van¬ 
ished  friend  bought  their  office  supplies  at 
the  same  place.  But  no!  This  couldn’t  be; 
for  the  man  on  the  ferry  wasn’t  the  sort 
that  had  an  oflSce.  He  behaved  like  a  poor 
clerk  out  of  work,  and  he  dressed  the  part. 
I  scratched  my  chin.  “This,”  I  mused, 
“must  be  figured  out  from  the  beginning!” 

I  stepped  into  a  stationery  shop,  bought 
six  pads  of  cheap  pap>er,  and  went  over  to 
the  cool  quiet  of  St.  Paul’s  churchyard. 
There,  on  a  cool  stone  in  the  blue  shadow 
of  the  rear  entry,  I  sat  down,  braced  a  pad 
on  my  knees,  and  started  to  compute,  by  a 
new  logical  method,  the  exasp>erating  puz¬ 
zle.  I  sharpened  the  dead  man’s  pencil, 
put  it  to  the  paper - 

And  it  made  a  mark  exceedingly  faint 
and  undecipherable.  It  was  the  mark  of 


an  HHHHHH!  And  yet  it  was  a  common 
one-cent  school  pencil  with  a  cheap,  grimy 
eraser  attached!* 

***«4i*««« 

So,  you  see,  all  the  symbolic  equations 
yield  a  zero  member;  and  this,  of  course, 
indicates  that  there  is  no  rational  hypothe¬ 
sis  to  explain  why  a  man  who,  as  I  have 
proved,  is  not  a  draughtsman,  should  carry 
in  his  vest  pocket  two  useless  pencils  nicely 
sharpened.  We  must  therefore  accept  one 
of  the  two  possible  irrational  hypotheses: 
(i)  The  man  was  insane,  or  else  (2)  the 
pencils  were  placed  in  his  pocket  by  some 
accident. 

Similarly  are  we  forced  to  a  non-rational, 
residual  hypothesis  to  explain  how  a  one- 
cent  shoddy  school  poncil  comes  to  have 
the  expensive  graphite  of  an  architect’s 
tracing-poncil.  We  must  infer  that  some 
accident  happened  in  the  factory.  Presum¬ 
ably  a  green  apprentice  dumpod  a  tray  of 
HHHHHH  leads  into  the  wrong  machine. 

The  church  clock  was  dinning  four  in  the 
afternoon  when  I  came  back  to  the  wretched 
world  of  Worry-Worry  Williams,  the  worth¬ 
less  bookkeeper  with  $7.70  and  no  job.  I 
had  been  squatting  on  the  cold  stone  and 
an  empty  stomach  five  hours  and  twenty- 
eight  minutes!  And  yet  I  bubbled  over 
with  joy.  My  work  was  done,  crowned 
with  success. 

A  newsboy  passed,  short-cutting  through 
the  churchyard.  I  bought  an  evening  p)ap)er 
to  peruse  the  “Help  Wanted,  Bookkeepers, 
Stenographers,  etc.,”  column;  and  I  gave 
the  youngster  a  dime,  with  never  a  pwing.  I 
felt  very  good,  you  know;  and  then,  too,  the 
sheet  w'as  worth  ten  cents.  For  half  of  the 
first  page  was  occupied  by  the  late  Mr.  Otto 
Bannack,  the  wholesale-crockery  dealer. 

Mr.  Bannack  had  been  poisonedi 

The  District  Attorney  had  offered  a  re¬ 
ward  of  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  arrest 
of  the  unknown  murderers.  The  dead 
man’s  brother  had  put  up  three  thousand 
dollars.  A  famous  detective  had  already 
been  retained.  The  Central  Office  men 
were  laying  plans.  And — there  was  in  sight 
not  the  faintest  clue,  not  a  wisp  of  evi¬ 
dence!  Said  the  p>ap>er: 

•Mr.  Willianis  tent  ut  the  six  pads  of  paper  covered  with 
bis  computations  and  requested  us  to  insert  the  same  at  M 
point  in  the  narrative.  Unfortunately,  though,  the  mathe¬ 
maticians  whom  we  have  consulted  report  that  only  mne  «• 
perts  in  the  country  understand  Mr.  Williams’s  symbols  ana 
equations.  So  it  seems  wise  to  omit  the  entire  a^meot, 
except  a  brief  summary  of  its  conclusion. —  Tub  Ewtoss. 
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It  was  at  first  supposed  that  Mr.  Bannack  had 
been  stricken  with  apoplexy.  But  not  a  trace  of 
thb  affliction  was  discernible  at  the  inquest.  Dr. 
Murley,  the  ambulance  surgeon,  declared  that  the 
peculiar  congestion  at  the  surface  of  the  body 
irould  ordinarily  indicate  that  Mr.  Bannack  had 
inhaled  the  fumes  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  “But  this 
theory  does  not  fit  the  present  case,”  he  added  em¬ 
phatically.  “For  Mr.  Bannack  was  in  the  open 
air.  There  could  not  have  been  gas  enough  at  large 
to  hurt  anybody,  even  supposing  that  it  had  been 
leaking  badly  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  next  place, 
it  couldn’t  have  been  leaking;  for  nobody  was  ma- 
Ung  it  thereabouts.  And  finally,  the  poison  kills 
instantly;  so  that,  if  he  had  inhaled  it,  be  must 
have  done  so  on  the  very  spot  where  he  dropped. 
In  that  case,  though,  half  a  dozen  passers-by  would 
have  been  killed  too,  for  that  number  were  walking 
within  a  few  paces  of  him.” 

The  paper  also  said  that  the  suicide 
theory  must  be  dismissed.  Mr.  Bannack 
was  a  deeply  religious  man,  perpetually 
jolly,  in  good  health,  prosp>erous,  and  on 
the  eve  of  great  good  fortune.  A  patent 
glazing  process  which  he  had  lately  per¬ 
fected  had  just  been  purchased  by  one  of 
the  great  French 
potteries.  Had  he 
lived  only  a  week 
longer,  Mr.  Bannack 
would  have  received 
three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  his 
secret  formulas. 

“Well,”  I  remind¬ 
ed  myself,  “having 
proved  that  the  pen¬ 
cil  was  extra  hard, 

Mr.  Worry -Worry 
must  now  hustle 
after  a  job.  Man 
can  not  live  on  mys¬ 
teries  alone!”  So  I 
picked  up  the  pap>er 
and  turned  to  the 
“Help  Wanted”  col¬ 
umns.  Four  or  five 
advertisements  I 
checked  with  my 
new  hybrid  pencil  by  worth  ten  cents. 
dint  of  flattening  the 

newspaper  against  a  flagstone  and  pressing 
the  graphite  hard. 

Then  of  a  sudden  I  stopped  and  gnashed 
my  teeth.  I  had  proved  that  the  strang¬ 
er  either  was  crazy  or  else  had  put  the 
HHHHHH  pencils  in  his  pocket  by  acci¬ 
dent;  hui  I  had  not  proved  which  of  these 
alternatives  was  true!  Bungler!  Fool!  Rat¬ 
tle-brain  that  I  was,  to  cover  six  pads  of 


paper  with  computations  and  at  last  to 
leave  the  task  unfinished! 

I  flung  the  newspaper  down  and  dashed 
out  of  the  mute  churchyard  into  the  swirl 
and  roar  of  Broadway’s  evening  rush  hour. 
Before  me  swam,  like  a  mocking  spiecter, 
the  image  of  the  stranger  with  the  seared 
cheeks.  Him  I  must  find  and  ask — courte¬ 
ously,  of  course — whether  he  was  a  lunatic 
or  accidentally  in  possession  of  HHHHHH 
pencils. 

Old  Mrs.  Bannack  could  not  recognize 
the  stranger  from  my  description  of  him. 
Mr.  Henry  Bannack,  the  dead  man’s 
younger  brother  who  had  offered  the  reward, 
insisted  that  no  such  man  had  ever  entered 
the  crockery  store. 

“Well,  then,”  I  pressed  on,  “with  whom 
did  the  mur — er — the  deceased  have  busi¬ 
ness  dealings  recently?” 

“Only  with  Limongi  Freres,  the  Paris 
pottery  firm — ”  Mr.  Henry  stopped  sharply 
and  eyed  me  nar¬ 
rowly.  “I  suppose 
you  have  some 
authority  to  pursue 
these  very  personal 
inquiries?  From  the 
District  Attorney?” 

“No!”  I  explained 
promptly.  “Fact  is, 
I’m  not  interested  in 
the  tragedy  which 
has  descended  upon 
your  family.  I’m 
trying  to  find  out 
why  the  stranger 
was  carrying  two 
pencils  that  he 

couldn’t  use - ” 

The  Bannacks 
tightened  their  lips 
and  turned  me  out 
of  doors — quite 
rudely,  too.  So 
there  I  stood,  in  the 
thickening  dusk  be¬ 
fore  their  tall  and  gloomy  mansion,  with 
only  one  slender  clue.  Limongi  Freres! 
There  was  one  chance  in  ten  thousand  that 
the  man  with  the  mongrel  pencil  could  be 
found  at  that  company’s  oflSce.  If  that 
hint  failed  me - 

On  my  way  back  to  my  Hoboken  board¬ 
ing-house  I  bought  every  extra  edition  of 
every  evening  papier;  and  I  studied  all  the 
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twenty-nine  special  reports,  interviews,  and 
editorials  about  the  murder.  A  preposter¬ 
ous  smother  of  hysteria  and  nonsense  they 
were!  To  think  that  sane  men  and  women 
could  lash  themselves  and  the  public  into 
such  a  frenzy  over  an  ordinary  murder  of  a 
mere  resjjectable  citizen!  The  case  was  too 
simple  even  to  excite  the  intellect  of  a  ten- 
year-old.  Even  the  police  could  handle  it 
unaided. 

If  Mr.  Bannack  was  murdered,  somebody 
had  a  motive  for  committing  the  act.  This 
motive  would  be  discovered  by  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Bannack’s  personal  and  busi¬ 
ness  relations.  And  it  was  inevitable  that, 
within  a  few  days,  a  chemist  would  detect 
the  poison.  The  rest  of  the  problem  would 
take  care  of  itself:  merely  eliminate  from 
your  reckoning  those  persons  who  might 
have  done  the  black  deed  but  can  prove  that 
they  did  not.  One  person  will  be  unable  to 
do  this,  and  he  or  she  will  be  the  guilty 
party. 

How  petty  and  fruitless  it  all  was  beside 
my  intricate  and  unique 
problem! 

Limongi  Freres’  offices 
filled  the  thirty-second 
floor  of  the  Cottonworth 
Tower.  Eight  glorious, 
wind-swept,  sun-flooded 
rooms  there  were,  and  in 
the  fairest  of  them,  on 
the  following  morning, 

Mr.  James  Lamonte,  the 
firm’s  American  man¬ 
ager,  was  listening  in¬ 
tently  to  my  description 
of  the  man  with  the 
p>encils. 

“You  are  a  detective 
on  the  Bannack  murder 
case,  I  take  it.”  Mr. 

Lamonte  bowed  ever  so 
slightly. 

“Of  course!”  I  replied 
glibly,  and  therewith  I 
Ued  whitely.  I  was  tak¬ 
ing  no  chances  on  being 
thrown  off  this,  my  last 
clue. 

“I  know  no  such  man,”  the  manager 
shook  his  head.  “But  I  haven’t  been  in 
New  York  long.  You’d  better  ask  the  rest 
of  our  office  staff.” 

From  man  to  man  he  passed  me,  and 


each  shook  his  head.  There  w’as  no  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  theirs  with  a  longish  dark 
head,  nervous  fingers,  pointed  chin,  and 
deeply  grooved  cheeks. 

“The  shipping  clerk  over  at  the  Belgian 
Peachblow  Vase  Company  looks  a  little 
like  that,”  somebody  said.  “But  his  chin 

isn’t  very  pointed - ” 

A  door  swung  behind  us,  and  in  walked 
my  man! 

“I’m  from  the  Belgian  Peachblow  Vase 
Company,”  he  addressed  the  manager. 
“The  last  consignment  of  enamel  plate  we 
received  from  you  did  not  tally  with  the 

invoice.  I’d  like  to  adjust - ” 

“Excuse  me  a  moment!”  I  cried.  “These 
mere  business  matters  can  wait.  I  have  an 

important  question,  Mr. — er - ” 

“Murray.”  The  shipping  clerk  scowled 
swiftly  at  me.  “And  I’m  in  a  hurry.” 

“Mr.  Murray,  I  shall  detain  you  only  an 
instant.  Pray  explain  this!”  And  I  held 
out  the  mysterious  pencil. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  flicker  of  emo¬ 
tions  that  made  hideous 
the  clerk’s  ill-favored 
features.  More  swifdy 
than  the  shifting  of  light 
on  moving  waters  his  hue 
changed  from  ashen  gray 
to  the  bilious  green  d 
sick  terror.  He  took 
the  pencil,  as  though 
hypnotized,  and  fixed 
his  gaze  upon  it. 

“You  had  two  of  them 
on  the  ferry-boat  yester- 
day,”  I  continued. 
“This  is  the  one  which 
Mr.  Bannack  was  car¬ 
rying  when  he  died. 
You  lent  it  to  him  as 
you  walked  up  from  the 
pier  with  him.  It  is  a 
very  peculiar  pencil. 
There  is  none  like  it 
made  in  any  factory. 
I  have  been  examining 
it - ” 

“Damn  you!”  Murray 
shrieked.  “Devil  from 
hell!  You  have  been 
living  in  my  brain  like  a  worm!  Only  » 
worm  in  my  brain  could  have  found  my 
scheme.  I  have  never  breathed  it  even  to 
myself.  I  have  carried  it  out,  step  by  step, 
in  my  own  room  behind  locked  doors.  I 
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have  hidden  my  connections  with  Bannack 
and  his  great  secret.  And  now,  after  I 
have  won  the  prize  that  would  make  me 
rich,  comes  this  imp  of  Satan,  traps  me 
like  a  rat.  .  .  .  Ha?  .  .  .  I’ll  never  see 
jail!  ...”  A  hideous  shriek  escaped  him. 

And,  as  Mr.  La- 
monte  rushed  to 
the  telephone  for 
the  police,  Murray 
thrust  the  pencil 
point  into  his 
mouth,  bit  off  the 
lead,  and  swallow¬ 
ed  it,  laughing  hor¬ 
ribly  and  making 
loathsome  faces  at 
us. 

When  the  two 
patrolmen  arrived, 

Murray  lay  dead. 

Pretty  soon  we  had 
a  chemist  at  work 
on  the  pencil;  and 
before  the  news¬ 
boys  were  crying 
the  red-ink  Murder  Extra  in 
the  streets  below,  we  had  torn 
the  veils  from  the  double  mys¬ 
tery.  We  split  the  pencil  open 
and  found  it  not  graphite,  but 
a  stick  of  potassium  cyanide 
crystals  prepared  in  some  unknown  manner 
so  that  they  would  dissolve  with  amazing 
rapidity  in  water  that  was  faintly  alkaline. 

“It  is  all  clear  now,”  observed  Mr. 
Lamonte.  “Murray  sought  Mr.  Bannack’s 
secret  formula,  for  which  Limongi  Freres 
had  offered  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Somehow  he  stole  it;  but  in  so  doing  had  to 
kill  Mr.  Bannack.  Like  most  other  people, 
the  crockery  man  would  make  a  hard  lead- 
pencil  write  legibly  by  sticking  it  into  his 
mouth  and  wetting  it  slightly.  So  the  dia¬ 
bolical  Murray  contrived  his  strange  instru¬ 
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ment  of  death.  Saliva  is  faintly  alkaline. 
Mr.  Bannack  touched  the  pencil  to  his 
lips.  That’s  all!” 

And  so  it  proved.  We  searched  Murray’s 
small  flat  in  Newark  that  very  afternoon 
and  in  a  writing-desk  found  letters  that  laid 
bare  the  thief’s 
trick.  He  had 
posed  as  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  a  glazing 
formula — which  he 
did  most  success¬ 
fully,  because  he 
was  a  chemist  of 
rare  attainments — 
and  he  had  been 
urging  Mr.  Ban¬ 
nack  to  combine 
with  him  and  float 
a  huge  new  pottery 
corporation.  The 
innocent,  good-na¬ 
tured  Mr.  Bannack 
had  been  deceived 
by  the  man’s  tech¬ 
nical  wisdom  and 
by  his  connection  with  the  Belgian  Peach- 
blow  Vase  Company.  As  men  of  honor, 
they  had  exchanged  copies  of  their  for¬ 
mulas — and  the  rest  you  can  guess. 

So  here  I  lounge,  in  my  cozy  new  apart¬ 
ment  off  Gramercy  Park,  sipping  ginger  ale 
and  writing  my  adventxires  with  a  gold- 
mounted  fountain  pen.  My  picture  has 
been  in  all  the  newspapers,  over  the  title 
“The  Wizard  Sleuth.”  I  have  collected  the 
•five  thousand  dollars  reward.  And  two  de¬ 
tective  agencies  have  given  me  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  each  for  the  privilege  of  con¬ 
sulting  me  during  the  ensuing  year. 

I  shall  now  write  that  essay  on  the  nine 
species  of  face  wrinkles.  If  you  have  any 
interesting  facts  on  this  subject,  please 
send  them  in  at  once. 


GOODNESS  GRACIOUS! 

Mother  (looking  through  the  magazine):  “Darling, 
I  see  from  statistics  given  here  that  every  third  baby 
bom  in  the  world  is  a  Chinese.” 

Father  (fondling  his  first-born):  “Then  thank  God  this 
k  our  first.” 
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HE  STORY  of  physical  life  upon 

Tthis  globe  presents  us  with  more 
interesting  disclosures,  along  with 
'  mysterious  hints  of  others  com¬ 

ing,  than  can  be  found  in  any  novel  or  ro¬ 
mance.  We  also  know  that  it  is  a  true 
story,  whether  at  present  we  can  understand 
it  all  or  not.  As  it  is  only  in  this  generation 
that  we  have  begun  to  read  it  aright,  it  is 
rather  tantalizing  to  find  that  each  chapter 
now  ends  like  a  serial  in  a  magazine,  with 
the  provoking  words,  “To  be  continued.” 

But  we  have  found  out  that  it  is  life  that 
kills  us;  and  modern  science  is  teaching  us 
to  be  constantly  on  our  guard  against  those 
mortal  but  always  living  organisms  which 
can  be  seen  only  through  a  microscope,  and 
against  those  even  smaller. 

For  powerful  and  very  definite  forms  of 
life,  more  dangerous  to  man  than  either  a 
lion  or  a  bulky  rhinoceros,  are  actually  too 
small  to  be  seen  by  any  microscope  yet 
made.  Such  are  the  living  agents  which 
cause  yellow  fever,  hydrophobia,  and  that 
formidiable  polio  myditis;  for  they  easily 
slip  through  the  pores  of  a  Berkfield  porce¬ 
lain  filter,  which  stops  the  larger  bodies  in 
the  virus  of  smallpiox.  Professor  Simon 
Flexner,  indeed,  doubts  whether  the  human 
eye  is  constructed  so  that  it  can  see  these 
forms  of  life,  however  it  be  aided  by  high- 
power  microscopes.  Yet  each  of  them  is 
as  definite  and  specific  a  thing  as  any  that 
can  be  found  in  the  living  kingdom. 

What  a  dismal  prospect  this  presents  of 
our  fate,  overrun  by  living  organisms  that 
we  can  not  even  see! 

But  just  here  a  great  light  appears.  We 
are  learning  that  because  microbes  are  liv¬ 
ing  things,  for  that  reason  alone  we  can 


generate  in  our  bodies  such  an  immunity 
against  them  that  we  need  not  care  mud 
about  them.  They  can  not  exist  if  they  can 
not  grow,  and  medical  science  now  is  busy 
at  finding  out  how  altogether  to  prevent 
their  growing. 

For  long  it  had  been  known  that  some 
serious  infections,  like  the  bubonic  plague, 
typhoid  fever,  smallpox,  and  yellow  fever 
usually  attack  the  same  person  only  once, 
so  that  when  the  patients  recover  they  re¬ 
main  so  immune  from  them  that  they  can 
act  as  nurses  for  any  new  cases  of  the  disease. 
Before  it  was  demonstrated  that  these  af¬ 
fections  were  due  to  living  organisms,  this 
immvmity  could  not  be  accounted  for;  but, 
once  this  discovery  was  made,  all  living 
nature  furnished  clues  to  the  problem  and 
our  hopes  were  accordingly  raised. 

But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  subject 
of  immunity  is  not  a  simple  one.  With 
some  infections,  e.  g.,  pneumonia,  the  r^ 
verse  of  subsequent  immunity  is  true,  for 
one  attack  seems  to  predispose  to  a  second. 
Likewise,  why  some  persons  are  quite  in¬ 
susceptible  to  infection,  while  others  are 
very  susceptible,  no  one  knows. 

Theories  about  the  nature  and  mechanism 
of  immunity  abound  in  great  excess 
facts;  but  facts  there  are,  and  we  will  begin 
with  the  most  certain  of  them. 

The  blood  contains  about  5,200,000  red 
blood-cells  to  the  cubic  millimeter.  But 
it  also  contains  in  the  same  space  some  seven 
to  eight  thousand  whitish  corpuscles  called 
leucocytes.  These  leucocytes  are  of  several 
kinds,  some  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent,  of 
them  being  of  the  variety  called  poly- 
nuclears,  which  move  about  both  in  the 
blood-vessels  and  outside  of  them  much  as 
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‘Jiey  please.  They  act  like  those  animals 
amebae,  which  crawl  about  without 
legs  because  they  can  project  long  processes 
from  their  jelly-like  bodies,  and  by  these  pull 
themselves  along  to  their  desired  objects, 
afterward  withdrawing  their  processes  into 
themselves  again. 

For  us  the  great  interest  of  these  “polys” 
is  that  as  one  of  them  wanders  about,  it  may 
meet  a  bacterium  which  has  no  business  to 
be  there,  but  is  a  veritable  foreign  intruder. 
After  a  short  interview,  the  “poly”  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  eat  up  the  bacterium — not  by  its 
mouth,  for  it  has  none,  but  even  more  ef¬ 
fectively  by  flowing  ail  round  it;  and  then, 
when  it  has  engulfed  the  bacterium,  it  forth¬ 
with  digests  it  as  completely  as  we  do  a  sa¬ 
vory  morsel  which  we  swallow.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  these  “polys”  are  called  phagocytes, 
or  cell-eaters. 

Some  biologists  even  imagine  that  these 
polynuclears  are  conscious,  because  they 
seem  to  be  so  intelligent  in  their  business. 
Thus,  when  a  pronounced  invasion  of  hos¬ 
tile  bacteria  takes  place,  the  “polys”  first 
greatly  increase  in  number  and  then  ac¬ 
cumulate  especially  at  the  place  where  the 
enemy  is  entering.  This  phenomenon — 
phagocytosis — constitutes  the  chief  factor 
in  ^e  production  of  immunity,  according 
to  Professor  Metchnikoff  and  his  school. 

WHERE  WASHING  IS  FATAL 

But  some  modifying  considerations  now 
enter  the  problem.  In  the  first  place,  ex¬ 
perimenters  have  found  a  way  to  wash  the 
leucocytes  very  thoroughly,  and,  after  being 
thus  laundered,  the  leucocytes  are  found 
to  be  unable  to  eat  bacteria  when  they  meet 
them.  This  has  been  shown  to  be  because 
the  leucocytes  have  lost  something  by 
washing — something  which  further  investi¬ 
gation  shows  to  be  a  substance  existing  in 
the  serum  of  the  blood  that  is  needful  for 
pr^ring  a  leucocyte  to  disp>ose  of  a  bac¬ 
terium.  This  substance  is  called  an  opsonin, 
or  something  which  makes  ready. 

Other  limitations  to  phagocytosis  are  also 
discoverable.  Some  evil  bacteria  exist 
which  do  not  excite  the  leucocytes  either  to 
increase  or  to  do  anything  else.  The  bacillus 
of  t)rphoid  fever  is  one  of  these;  and  against 
the  animal  microorganism  which  causes 
such  havoc  in  the  blo^  in  malaria,  all  kinds 
of  leucocytes  are  powerless.  The  same  may 
be  said  to  a  great  extent  of  the  formidable 


tubercle  bacillus.  Moreover,  the  polynu¬ 
clears  can  not  wander  everywhere.  They 
do  not  enter  the  brain  nor  the  spinal  cord, 
and  very  rarely  the  muscles;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  that  dangerous  condition 
known  as  anaphylaxis,  the  polynuclears  quit 
the  blood  altogether,  to  gather  in  an  exclu¬ 
sive  mass-meeting  in  the  lungs. 

But  other  destroyers  of  bacteria  have 
been  found  besides  the  leucocytes,  and  these 
therefore  are  factors  in  producing  immunity. 
One  set  of  fixed  cells  lining  the  blood-vessels 
has  this  eating  power.  But  the  most  po¬ 
tent  agent  has  been  found  in  what  is  called 
the  bacteriolytic  or  bacteria-dissolving  prop>- 
erties  of  healthy  blood  serum  itself.  The 
opponents  of  Metchnikoff  claimed  that  this 
threw  into  the  shade  his  polynuclears  as  our 
chief  protection  against  foreign  invaders. 

TYPHOID — INSIDE  AND  OUT 

We  have  no  room  to  describe  the  long  war 
which  has  been  waged  between  the  Metch¬ 
nikoff  and  the  Ehrlich  schools  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  SuflBce  it  to  say  that,  after  going  into 
an  eclipse  for  some  years,  Metchnikoff  has 
now  emerged  again  by  showing  that  the 
exp>eriments  which  his  opf)onents  p>erformed 
with  their  bacteriolysins  in  test-tubes  out¬ 
side,  were  not  confirmed  by  what  takes  place 
inside  the  living  body  itself.  Thus,  typhoid 
bacilli  are  readily  dissolved  by  blood  serum 
in  a  test-tube,  but  that  does  not  prevent 
these  bacilli  from  multiplying  in  us  at  a 
great  rate  so  as  to  cause  typhoid  fever. 

But  we  must  hasten  on  to  other  important 
.branches  of  our  subject.  The  powerful 
agents  which  cause  diphtheria  and  tetanus, 
or  lockjaw,  act  by  forming  soluble  poisons 
which  they  throw  off  to  circulate  in  the 
blood.  We  should  be  glad  if  other  bacteria 
would  do  the  same  thing,  for  the  living  sys¬ 
tem  shows  a  pKJwer  to  generate  chemical 
antidotes  to  their  poisons,  which  go  by  the 
name  of  antitoxins.  By  isolating  the  diph¬ 
theria  antitoxin,  we  can  now  neutralize  the 
poison  of  this  disease  so  as  greatly  to  reduce 
its  mortality. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  majority  of 
injurious  bacteria  hold  their  toxins  tightly 
within  their  own  cells,  so  that  they  are  called 
endotoxins.  These  are  set  free  in  the  blood 
only  when  the  bacteria  die.  This  occurs  in 
a  few  minutes;  but  the  dying  bacteria  are 
soon  succeeded  by  their  multiplying  prog¬ 
eny,  each  with  its  fresh  endotoxins. 
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To  obviate  this  in  the  case  of  typhoid 
bacilli,  they  have  been  frozen  stiff  by  the 
awful  cold  produced  by  evaporating  liquid 
air.  When  thawed  out,  however,  they  are 
as  lively  as  ever,  and  so  it  was  proix)sed  to 
jwwder  them  up  fine  while  frozen.  This 
procedure  they  can  not  stand,  but  consti¬ 
tute  after  it  a  mass  of  simply  defunct  bac¬ 
teria.  It  was  hoped  that  we  could  thus  set 
free  their  endotoxins,  so  that  we  could  pro¬ 
duce  their  corresp>onding  antitoxins.  But 
this  ingenious  device  has  not  come  into 
general  use  because  only  a  few  practitioners 
have  the  facilities  to  procure  bacteria  and 
then  pulverize  them. 

Lastly,  another  important  element  in  our 
study  now  looms  up.  Cholera  germs,  or 
vibrios,  as  they  are  called,  when  injected 
into  a  prop)erly  prepared  guinea-pig,  are 
rapidly  killed  and  dissolved.  But  this  ac¬ 
tive  bacteriolytic  effect  has  been  shown  to 
be  due  to  the  cooperation  of  two  separate 
agents,  neither  (rf  which  alone  can  effect 
anything. 

From  this  on,  the  conditions  involved  in 
the  subject  of  immunity  increase  in  com¬ 
plexity  at  every  turn,  owing  to  the  infinite 
variety  of  elements  which  exist  in  the  living 
blood  and  tissues.  No  former  problems  in 
the  history  of  medicine  compare  for  com¬ 
plexity  with  those  now  encountered  as  oxir 
investigation  proceeds.  The  student  has  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  antigens, 
enzymes,  amboceptors,  and  their  comple¬ 
ments,  lysins,  agglutinins,  and  precipitins, 
each  with  its  corresponding  anti,  such  as 
toxins,  anti-toxins,  and  anti-antitoxins. 

ZOOLOGY  BY  BLOOD  TESTS 

Nor  are  these  fancy  names,  for  each  of 
them  refers  to  demonstrable  elements  in  the 
blood  which  have  much  to  do  both  with  the 
diagnosis  and  with  the  treatment  of  disease. 
Take  the  precipitins  alone.  They  are  chem¬ 
ical  reactions  so  absolutely  specific  that  it  is 
proi>osed  to  rearrange  by  them  the  zoologi¬ 
cal  classification  of  animals.  Thus  a  single 
drop  of  the  blood  of  a  walrus  shows  unmis¬ 
takably  not  only  that  he  is  a  mammal  which, 
like  the  whales  and  the  seals,  has  taken  to  the 
sea,  but  that  he  is  altogether  different  from 
them,  because  a  drop  of  his  blood  does  not 
react  with  their  blood  but  reacts  immediately 
with  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  horses,  asses, 
and  zebras,  thus  proving  that  he  is  an  equine 


that  now  lives  on  an  exclusively  fish  diet. 

There  is  a  recent  method  of  treating  disease 
which  is  called  Vaccine  Therapy.  One  ex¬ 
ample  will  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  this 
term.  I  was  called  in  consultation  to  the 
case  of  a  previously  healthy  young  athlete 
who,  I  found,  had  two  large  abscesses  b  his 
side,  abscesses  in  both  knees  and  in  one 
shoulder,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  his 
body.  He  was  then  delirious,  and  it  was 
plain  that  he  had  such  a  diffused  mfection 
that  he  would  soon  succumb  if  somethbg 
did  not  stop  this  general  blood-p>oisonbg. 

I  directed  my  assistant  to  make  a  culture 
from  the  purulent  discharge  of  one  of  the 
abscesses  to  find  out  what  the  particular 
bacterium  was  which  caused  all  this  trouble. 
In  due  time  he  pronounced  it  to  be  a  pure 
culture  of  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus. 

This  is  probably  the  agent  by  which 
Satan  afflicted  Job,  for  much  the  commonest 
result  of  this  bacterium’s  working  is  to 
cause  boils. 

I  told  my  assistant  at  once  to  raise  a  crop 
of  these  bacteria  and  then  kill  them  so  that 
we  might  begin  with  injecting  fifty  million 
of  the  dead  microbes  into  our  patient.  This 
was  done,  and  in  eighteen  hours  the  fever 
dropjjed,  the  patient  became  perfectly  ra¬ 
tional,  and  finally,  after  a  long  course  of 
vaccines,  he  wholly  recovered  and  is  now 
walking  the  streets. 

Lastly,  the  most  terrible  of  all  diseases 
comes  into  view,  and  that  is  cancer.  Justly, 
it  and  its  relative  sarcoma  are  calM  ma¬ 
lignant.  In  all  civilized  countries  great 
sums  are  willingly  spent  to  equip  laborator¬ 
ies  for  its  investigation,  and  one  of  the  first 
results  has  been  to  show  that  nearly  every 
known  vertebrate,  whether  tame  or  wild,  is 
liable  to  cancer.  Thus  cattle,  Hons,  and 
mice  may  have  it,  and  it  is  very  fatal  among 
trout. 

This  proves  that  it  is  quite  unlike  the 
infections  which  we  have  been  talking 
about,  for  they  are  very  special  in  the  choice 
of  their  victims.  About  the  sole  comfort 
left  to  us  is  that  malignant  diseases  are  not 
catching. 

Hitherto  our  one  hope  has  been  to  dis¬ 
cover  where  cancer  begins  and  then  be  sure 
to  cut  it  all  out  with  a  surgeon’s  knife.  But 
it  is  not  impossible  that  a  cure  for  cancer 
may  yet  be  found  in  vaccine  therapy,  by 
the  injection  into  the  affected  body  of 
extracts  made  from  cancerous  tiunors. 
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“The  prosperity  of 
a  chestnut  is  in  the 
ear  of  the  stranger.” 


UNDER 

the  spreading 

CHESTNUT 
TREE 


EDITOirs  Note — A  good  story  is  a  treasure,  and,  like  other  precious  things,  hard  to  find.  Our  readers  can 
usid  us,  if  they  wiU,  by  sending  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  good.  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chest- 
mt  Tree,  no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  We  shall  gladly  pay  for  available  ones. 
Adless  all  manuscripts  to  "The  Chestnut  Tru,"  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


(M  Larson,  working  in  a  warehouse,  backed 
into  an  elevator  shaft  and  fell  down  five  stories 
with  a  load  of  boxes.  Horror-stricken,  the 
other  employees  rushed  down  the  stairs,  only 
to  find  him  picking  himself  unharmed  out  of 
the  rubbish. 

“Ess  de  boss  mad?”  he  whispered  cautiously. 
“Tal  'em  Ay  had  to  come  down  for  nails  any¬ 
way.” 

m 

Eugene  was  going  for  a  week’s  motor  trip 
with  his  father. 

“Have  you  everything  you  need?”  inquired 
his  mother.  “You’d  better  let  me  look  at  your 

lag.” 

“Eveiything’s  in  it,”  replied  the  boy,  who 
was  very  anxious  to  be  off.  “Every  single  thing 
I  need.” 

“lUvc  you  taken  your  brush  and  comb?” 
queried  hb  mother. 

“Brush  and  comb!”  cried  Eugene  indignant¬ 
ly.  “Why,  Mother,  I  thought  I  was  going  on  a 
vacation!” 

& 

An  absent-minded  scientist,  in  the  employ 
L  of  the  Government  at  Washington,  recently 
I  met  his  physician  in  the  street. 

“I  don’t  know  what’s  the  matter  with  me, 
^or,”  said  the  man  of  science.  “I  am  limp¬ 
ing  badly  to-day.  Do  you  think  it’s  locomotor 
ataxia?” 


“Scarcely  that,”  replied  the  physician.  “You 
are  walking  with  one  foot  on  the  curb  and  the 
other  in  the  gutter.” 

ar 

“Say,  Mister,  where  do  you  live?”  inquired 
the  smtill  brother  of  the  lady  upon  whom  Mr. 
Blank  had  called  to  pay  her  his  weekly 
attentions. 

“At  456  Grand  Avenue,”  replied  the  young 
man.  “Why  do  you  ask?” 

'  “Oh,  well,”  said  the  young  hopeful,  “big  sis¬ 
ter  is  wrong  then,  ’cause  she  has  had  Pa  look¬ 
ing  you  up  in  Bradstreet.” 

m 

An  energetic  young  priest  in  charge  of  a  par¬ 
ish  in  Cambria  County,  Pennsylvania,  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  raising  money  enough  to  build  and 
equip  a  new  church,  all  except  the  bell.  To  get 
enough  money  for  the  bell,  he  held  a  meeting  of 
his  parishioners,  at  which  the  meinbers  of  his 
Building  Committee  made  speeches.  All  ex¬ 
cept  McCarthy  had  spoken.  One  mentioned 
their  fine  church;  another,  their  comfortable 
pews;  another,  their  splendid  altar;  and  an¬ 
other  spoke  of  the  steam  heat  they  had  in  the 
church  and  of  the  coal  in  the  cellar  for  the 
furnace.  They  were  all  sorry,  they  said,  that 
they  were  without  a  bell  and  hoped  the  members 
would  be  able  to  make  a  further  effort  and  se¬ 
cure  the  money  for  that  purpose. 
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Then  came  McCarthy’s  turn  and  he  spoke  as 
follows:  “We  have  a  fine  church.  Our  pews  is 
comfortable  and  our  altar  is  grand.  ’Tis  true 
we  have  no  bell.  But,”  said  he,  “we  have 
steam  heat  in  the  church  and  plinty  of  coal  in 
the  cellar.  The  divvle  wid  the  bell.  Let’s  put 
a  whistle  on  the  church.” 


Greenberg  had  taken  out  an  insurance  policy 
on  his  stock  of  goods,  and  three  hours  later  a 
fire  broke  out  which  consumed  building  and 
contents.  The  company  could  find  no  ground 
on  which  to  refuse  payment,  but  in  sending  the 
check  the  following  was  included  in  the  letter: 
“We  note  that  your  policy  was  issued  at  noon 
on  Thursday  and  the  fire  did  not  take  place 
till  three  o’clock  the  same  day.  Why  this  de¬ 
lay?” 


On  a  murder  case  in  one  of  the  Southern 
states  an  old  mountaineer  was  called  as  wit¬ 
ness.  The  defending  lawyer  was  cross-exam¬ 
ining  him. 

“You  say  you  saw  this  murder  committed?” 

“Yas.” 

“How  far  were  you  from  the  spot  where  it 
took  place?” 

“  ’Bout  a  quarter-mile.” 

“What  time  was  it  when  this  deed  was 
done?” 

“  ’Bout  half-past  eight.” 

“On  the  date  this  murder  was  supposed  to 
be  committed  it  would  be  almost  totally  dark, 
and  you  mean  to  say  you  could  see  distinctly 
what  happened  at  that  time  at  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant?” 

The  old  mountaineer  shuffled  his  feet,  chang¬ 
ed  his  quid,  and  stretched.  “Oh,  well,”  he  said, 
as  he  started  to  leave  the  witness  chair,  “I 
don’t  give  a  gol  dam  about  this  trial,  anyway.” 


Bill  Sprague  kept  a  general  store  at  Croyda 
Four  Corners.  One  ^y  he  set  off  for  Nf* 
York  to  buy  a  lot  of  goods.  The  goods  wen 
shipped  immediately;  and  as  Bill  had  lingered 
in  New  York  sightseeing,  they  reached  Croyden 
Four  Corners  before  him.  The  goods  in  an 
enormous  packing-case  were  driven  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  store  by  the  local  teamster.  Mrs.  Sprague 
came  out  to  see  what  had  arrived  and,  withi 
shriek,  tottered  and  fell. 

“Oh,  what’s  the  matter,  ma’am?”  cried  the 
hired  girl. 

Mrs.  Sprague,  her  eyes  blinded  with  tears, 
pointed  to  the  packing-case,  whereon  was  sten¬ 
ciled  in  large  black  letters: 

BILL  INSIDE. 


There  is  on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago  a  sum¬ 
mer  amusement  park  named,  from  the  French 
words  “free  from  care,”  “Sans  Souci  Park." 

Two  young  men  passed  this  park  on  a  street¬ 
car  recently.  One  of  them  evidently  was  a 
stranger  in  the  city,  and  his  friend  was  showing 
him  about. 

Said  the  stranger:  “What  does  Sans  Soud 
mean?” 

His  friend  readily  replied:  “It’s  from  the 
Spanish,  and  means  ‘I  should  worry.’  ” 


A  class  in  French  at  a  co-ed  college  was 
orally  translating  a  story  about  a  cow  from 
French  into  EngUsh.  One  girl  persistently  call¬ 
ed  the  cow‘*he”a  number  of  times,  until  the 
professor  stopped  her  short  and  said:  “He  is 
she,  miss;  we  milk  her  in  the  next  sentence.” 


During  the  recent  presidential  election  a 
political  boss  was  trying  to  get  a  line  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  Swedish  district  in  St.  Paul.  He  stopped 
one  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  and  in¬ 
quired: 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  this  year?” 

“E  don’  know.” 

“What  about  Wilson?” 

“E  don’  know.” 

“Do  you  think  Roosevelt  has  any  chance?” 

“E  don’  know.” 

“Well,  really,  who  do  you  think  has  the  best 
show?” 

“£  don’  know;  maybe  E  tank  Ringling 
Brothers.” 


Some  time  ago  an  Alabama  lady  kindly  un¬ 
dertook  to  advise  one  of  her  colored  maids  as 
to  certain  rules  of  propriety  that  always  should 
be  observed  by  young  women  to  whom  atten¬ 
tions  are  paid  by  gentlemen  friends.  One  ew- 
ning  the  lady,  wondering  whether  her  seeds 
of  advice  had  fallen  upon  rocky  ground,  sta¬ 
tioned  herself  in  a  rocker  near  the  kitchen  door, 
where  she  was  entertained  by  the  following 
dialogue: 

“Ah  say,  Mary,  would  yo’  jes’s  soon-^ — ” 

“Look  yere,  Jim  Jackson,  don’  yo’  git  fresh 
wif  me!  Mah  name’s  Miss  Smith — not  Mary. 
Ah  don’  ’low  only  mah  best  an’  most  pa’tic’lar 
friends  to  call  me  Mary.” 

“Ah  beg  yo’  pahdon.  Miss  Smith.  But  say. 
Miss  Smith,  would  yo’  jes’s  soon  shift  to  de 
oder  knee?  This  yere  one’s  tired.” 
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lERE  are'some  letters  which  ought 

Hto  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 

Everybody’s. 

■"  A  few  weeks  ago,  and  thus 
nearly  three  years  since  we  published  the 
series  of  articles  “Under  the  Prophet  in 
Utah,”  by  the  Hon.  Frank  J.  Cannon,  the 
following  letter  came  to  the  magazine: 

Deak  Evebybody’s: 

We  have  been  subscribers  to  your  valuable  maga- 
tioe  for  a  number  of  years  and  have  always  enjoyed 
it  all,  especially  your  good  efforts  in  exposing  fraud. 

We  were  especially  interested  in  the  articles 
written  a  few  years  ago  by  Frank  J.  Cannon,  giving 
details  of  the  awful  conditions  existing  in  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Church.  You  then  may  judge  of  my  surprise 
when,  a  few  days  ago,  a  Mormon  Elder  calling  him¬ 
self  a  missionary  of  his  church,  came  to  my  door  and, 
when  I  told  him  I  was  a  reader  of  Evebybody’s 
Magazine  and  no  believer  in  his  church  nor  its 
doctrines,  told  me  that  Frank  J.  Cannon  was  again 
working  in  and  for  the  Mormon  Church.  This 
Mormon  also  said  that  Cannon  had  written  a  tract 
within  a  year,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Mormon 
Church  was  the  true  church. 

I  hope  you  can  deny  this,  not  only  for  Every- 
•ody’s’  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  everybody. 

Hoping  for  a  reply,  I  remain, 

(Mbs.)  D.  M.  T. 

Yakima  City,  Washington. 

Of  course  we  knew  Senator  Cannon’s 
I  opinions  and  his  good  faith.  It  was  a  satis- 
i  faction  first  to  reply  that  the  statements 
were  preposterously  untrue,  and  second  to 
tell  the  Senator  what  had  been  charged 
1  -  and  answered. 

He  has  never  ceased  his  activity  in  the 
crusade  instituted  in  these  pages,  and  the 
response  to  his  work  has  been  very  great. 
,  How  great  may  be  judged  from  such  tactics 


as  these  efforts  to  counteract  it,  reported 
from  the  Mormon  mission  field. 

But  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  integrity 
of  a  “religious”  propaganda  that  adopts 
such  meth^s? 

Senator  Cannon’s  letter  in  reply  is  as 
follows: 

My  dear  Mb.  White: 

Accept  my  grateful  acknowledgment  of  your 
courtesy. 

There  is  no  word  of  truth  in  the  statements 
quoted  by  our  kind  friend. 

I  am  speaking  every  day,  through  the  Lyceum 
and  Chautauqua  seasons,  against  “The  Mormon 
Kingdom.”  My  lecture  under  this  title  has  been 
delivered  nearly  four  hundred  times  since  Every¬ 
body’s  aroused  the  country;  and  it  is  booked  for 
more  than  a  year  to  come. 

Cordially  yours,  Frank  J.  Cannon. 

.  Chautauqua  Assembly,  Denton,  Texas. 

CONCERNING  DARWIN,  AND  DOGS, 
ARTISTS,  AND  SUCH 

The  following  letter  was  evidently  written 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger: 

Dear  Sir: 

Why,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  do  you  persist  in 
shattering  our  ideals?  In  the  stories  about  Alicia, 
Fido  tbe  dog,  and  Peter  the  cat,  you  have  violated 
all  the  canons  of  truth  and  art  by  your  reckless  dis¬ 
regard  of  Fido’s  identity.  I  am  a  thorough  believer 
in  Darwin’s  theory  of  evolution,  but  have  always 
believed  that  changes  of  type  were  a  matter  of 
countless  generations.  Undoubtedly  spaniels,  wire- 
haired  terriers,  and  collies  had  a  common  ancestor. 
You,  however,  out-darwin  Darwin,  making  Fido 
first  a  spaniel,  then  a  wire-haired  terrier,  and  now  a 
collie. 

If  you  can  in  any  way  reconcile  this  miraculous 
change,  I  would  be  glad  of  a  clue. 

Yours  doubtfully, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Heavy-hearted  under  the  sense  of  our 
misused  opp>ortunities  and  fully  prepared  to 
face  the  worst,  we  turned  wearily  to  the  file 
of  the  magazine,  and  looked  up  Mr.  George 
Weston’s  “Alicia”  stories  in  the  September, 
October,  and  December  (1912)  numbers  of 
Everybody’s. 

Deeply  chagrined  at  what  we  found,  we 
consulted  the  Art  Department  to  discover, 
if  possible,  the  desperate  Darwinistic  causes 
wWch  had  resulted  in  such  a  zoological  crime. 

The  result  of  this  consultation  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  comforting.  Much  refreshed  in 
spirit,  we  addressed  our  reader  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir: 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  June 
twenty-sixth.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  to  be  said. 
It  would  appear  that  you  have  caught  us  squarely 
between  wind  and  water;  but  as  you  give  a  specihc 
request  that  we  reconcile  this  miraculous  change, 
possibly  it  would  interest  you  to  know  the  facts. 

You  have  indeed  suggested  them  in  your  letter. 
It  is  merely  Darwin  speeded  up.  In  the  first  of  these 
three  stories,  if  you  read 
it  carefully,  you  will  find 
that  the  only  description 
of  Fido  is  that  he  wore  a 
thoughtful  look.  This 
story  was  given  to  an 
artist  to  illustrate.' 

When  it  appeared,  the 
author,  who  is  a  man  of 
parts,  descended  upon  the 
Art  Department  with 
prompt  objurgations.  He 
said  that  the  artist’s  Fido 
was  not  the  Fido  he  was 
writing  about  at  all,  and 
that  he  wanted  his  own  Fido,  and  he  didn’t  like  the 
artist’s.  So,  in  deference  to  his  wishes,  another 
artist  was  chosen,  with  whom  the 
author  went  into  executive  session, 
explaining  Fido. 

;  It  seems,  however,  that  he  still 
withheld  Fido’s  pedigree  and 
vital  statistics.  When  the  second 
set  of  pictures  came  out,  the  au¬ 
thor  again  paid  us  a  visit.  He 
said  that  while  Fido  was  vastly 
improved,  he  still  felt  that  care 
and  breeding  could  produce  a  bet¬ 
ter  dog,  and  after  a  somewhat 
extendi  conversation  the  author 
finally  coyly  admitted  that  the  Fido 
in  his*mind  was  “a  sort  of  a  collie.” 

So  in  the  last  story  Fido  appears 
as  you  yourself  discovered  him — 

“a  sort  of  a  collie.”  The  situation  is  such  that  we 
don’t  even  feel  authorized  to  promise  you  that  the 
next  number  may  not  show  Fido  as  a  “sort  of  a” 
Newfoundland,  or  perhaps  a  “kind  of  a”  Great  Dane; 
in  fact,  our  beliefs  in  the  bona  fides  of  Fido  have 
been  very  rudely  shaken. 


We  can  only  congratulate  you  that  you  have 
been  permitted  to  witness  the  work  of  creation,  and 
to  express  our  hope  that  so  momentous  a  spectade 
will  not  more  than  temporarily  disturb  your  pohc. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Everybody’s  Magazine. 

We  don’t  consider  the  episode  closed, 
because  as  long  as  Mr.  Weston  continues 
writing  the  delicious  “Alicia”  stories,  and 
as  long  as  the  supply  of  artists  holds  out,  a 
new  Fido  may  jump  above  the  horizon  at 
any  moment ;  but  we  do  think  the  matter  is 
now  on  a  satisfactory  business  footing,  and 
we  feel  quite  capable  of  persuading  even 
Darwin  himself  of  the  reasonableness  of  our 
attitude. 

SOME  RISING  YOUNG  POET! 

I  have  read  with  much  admiration  the  ballad  of 
“The  Constitution  and  the  GuerriSre,”  by  John 
Wolcott  Adams,  in  your  July  number. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  a  distinctiveness  in 
the  style  of  this  rising  young  poet. 

May  we  not  hope  that  an  early  issue  of  your  mag¬ 
azine  will  contain  a  ballad  on  the  Shannon  and 
Chesapeake  from  the  same  pen? 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada.  T.  W.  C. 


FIDO  WORE  A  THOUGHT¬ 
FUL  LOOK. 


FIDO  WAS  VAST¬ 
LY  IMPROVED. 
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Mighty 


Blows 


That  do  things  in  every  walk  ot  lire  nowa¬ 
days  are  directed  by  the  keen  brains  of  men 
and  women  who  have  built  themselves  into  fit 
condition  to  win. 

To-day’s  food  must  repair  the  used-up  cells 
in  muscle,  brain  and  nerve,  caused  by  yester¬ 
day's  work. 

If  you  care  to  be  “quite  fit"  for  tomonow, 
lee  to  it  that  the  food  contains  the  elements  Na¬ 
ture  requires  to  do  her  marvelous  rebuilding. 


FOOD 

has  proven  itself  a  sturdy,  well-balanced 
ration  which  meets  every  requirement. 

It  has  all  the  concentrated  food-strength 
of  whole  wheat  and  malted  barley — in¬ 
cluding  the  “vital  salts”  (stored  in  the 
outer  coat  of  the  grains)  which  are  so 
often  lacking  m  die  ordinary  diet.  ^ 

Grape-Nuts  food  is  ready  to  eat  di¬ 
rect  from  the  package  with  cream;  has  a  m 
delicate,  winning  flavour;  and  is  easily  and  4 
quickly  digested  —  generally  in  about  one  ' 


If  the  ability  to  earn  money  and  po¬ 
sition  appeals  to  you,  try  Grape-Nuts. 


( From  bcooze  in  the  privil 


There^s  a  Reason 
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Victor- Vic  troU 
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Mahogany  or 


quartered  oak 


If  you  believe  in 
the  power  of  music  b 
to  elevate  your  thoughts  and  broaden  d 


your  intellect,  to  stir  your  imagination 
and  quicken  your  emotions,  to  soothe 
your  mind  and  lighten  your  toil,  you 
can  appreciate  what  it  would  mean  to 
have  a  Victrola  in  your  home. 

Music  is  no  longer  a  luxury  to  be 
understood  and  enjoyed  by  a  select 
few.  Music  has  come  to  be  an  actual 
necessity  in  every  home,  and  its  fore¬ 
most  exponent  today  is  the  Victrola. 
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believe  in  music 
a  Victor- Victrola 

With  this  wonderful  instrument,  you 
bring  some  music  into  your  life  each 
day  to  add  to  your  happiness  and  make 
your  home  more  complete. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great 
variety  of  styles  from  $10  to  $500. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world 
will  gladly  demonstrate  the  Victor- Victrola 
to  you  and  play  any  music  you 
wish  to  hear. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gmmophooe  Co..  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
and  Victor  Needles — the  combination.  There  is 


no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


Victor  Records  demopstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  2Sth  ol  each  month 


I 
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A  FAMOUS  ELGINS^ 


IN  a  queer  old  building,  in  a 
quaint  old  street,  in  a  fine  old 


1  quaint  old  street,  in  a  fine  old 
city,  works  a  rare  old  man. 

This  man  is  W.  N.  Brunner. 
He  is  an  Engineer —  “Master 
of  Watch-craft.”  For  forty 
years  he  has  lived  among 
watches  and  worked  over 
them. 

His  records,  faithfully  kept, 
show  that  forty-five  thousand 
watches  of  every  make  and  of 
every  degree 


As  an  all-round,  trustworthy, 
truth -telling  timepiece.  Mr. 
Bmnner  says  the  Elgin  has  do 
superior — and  Mr.  Brunner 
knows. 


of  debility  and 
ability,  have 
passed  under  i!?  j 
the  keen  scru- 
liny  of  his  ^ 
practiced  eye. 

Few  men  have  had  a  like 
opportunity  for  intimate  watch 
study.  Few  men  know  watches 
so  thoroughly.  No  man’s 
opinion  of  a  watch  is  entitled 
to  greater  respect. 

Mr.  Brunner’s  commendation 
of  a  watch  is  praise  from 
Caesar.  He  commends  the 
Ellgin  watch — conunends  it 
for  its  true  adjustment,  fine 
balance  and  perfect  fittings — 
for  its  masterly  mechanism, 
which  insures  accuracy,  reli¬ 
ability  and  enduring  service. 


Mr.  Brunner’s  judgment  of  the 
Elgin  is  concurred  in  by 
thousands  of  other  Eig^eers 
— repairmen  and  jewelers — 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
They  are  the  men  who  reaDy 
know  watches  —  who  see 
deeper  than 


^Igin 


the  case,  and 
understand 
w  7  7  the  oitah  of 

watches. 

Put  the  watch 
question  up 
to  your  local  Qgineer.  He 
will  tell  you  why  the  EJgin  is 
a  safe  investment. 


There  are  Elg  in  models  to 
meet  every  possible  require¬ 
ment,  and  whether  you  pay 
$  1 3  or  $  1 50  you  get  a  watch 
which  will  give  fullest  service 
and  satisfaction  at  its  price. 


LORD  ELGIN — illustrated  op¬ 
posite — is  the  masterwatch.  Elx- 
hfemely  thin.  Favorite  timepiece  of 
dominantmen.  Its  mechanism, beauty 
and  stamina  are  f2u-famed.  Your 
Engineer  will  gladly  show  it  to  you. 


ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY 
ELGIN,  ILL. 


hhini 
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THIS  MAN  KNOm 


miCHES 


He  is  7^.  Brunner-El^me^/: 
of  Philadelphia,  an  expert  oF 
forty  years  standiig  in  watch"crafc 
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“You  are  charged  with  being  blended  by  the  exclusive 
Campbell  formula  admired  alike  by  practical  housewives 
and  exacting  epicures. 

“You  are  charged  with  being  the  most  tempting,  whole¬ 
some  satisfying  soup  ever  served. 

“After  a  fair  and  frequent  trial,  we  find  you  guilty  as 
charged  in  this  indictment.  And  you  are  hereby  sentenced 
^  to  be  enjoyed  regularly  hereafter  in  the 
most  refined  and  best-appointed  homes”. 


21  kinds 


10c  a  can 


Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 


Pea 

Pepper  Pot 

Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 

Vermicelli-Tomato 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken  Gumbo  (Okra) 
Clam  Bouillon 


“As  sure  as  the  fate 
Of  this  chick-a-dee-dee 
Is  the  hit  that  each  plate 
Of  that  soup  makes  with  ii 


Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 
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Best  heating  story  of  all! 


mvJiKl 


What  a  time  for  the  young¬ 
sters— when  “Grandpa” 
comes  to  visit,  with  his  big 
heart  and  old-time  stories! 
What  interest  in  those  jolly, 
moon-lit  evenings  when  he 
tells  of  his  exploits  and  about 
the  rigors  of  his  boyhood 
winters  1  How  sharp  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  cabin-com¬ 
fort  “60  years  ago”  and  the 
genial  warmth  and  quick 
convenience  of 


Write  alto  for  ARCO 
WAND  Vacuum  Cleaner 
catalog.  Machine  it  cellar - 
tet,  connected  by  iron 
auction  Pipe  to  roomt 
above.  It  it  the  ftrtt  genu¬ 
inely  practical  machine, 
and  will  latt  at  long  at 
the  building. 
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A  Trade-Mark  to  Remember 
And  the  Pen  It  Represents 

There  are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  you  should  know  and 
own  a  Waterman’s  Ideal — the  fountain  pen  which,  by  virtue  of  consist¬ 
ent  efficiency,  has  firmly  established  its  supremacy  everywhere. 

The  comfort  alone  gained  by  constantly  using  a  pen  attuned  to 
your  hand,  a  pen  that  never  leaks,  spurts  or  falters,  one  that  can  be 
carried  with  you  and  used  at  your  studies,  your  office,  your  home,  or 
wherever  you  happen  to  be,  is  worth  many,  many  times  the  price  of 
any  Waterman’s  ideal.  It  is  proven  that  you  nearly  double  your 
writing  capacity  through  not  having  to  constantly  dip  your  pen  into  an 
inkwell.  Nibs  of  every  conceivable  degree  and  pens  in  many  sizes  in 
the  Self-Filling,  Safety  and  Regular  types.  Every  pen  guaranteed. 
Purchase  the  genuine — the  pen  with  the  Spoon  Feed. 

Avoid  substitutes.  Booklet  on  request.  Prices  $2.50  and  upwards. 

Sold  everywhere  by  the  best  dealers 
L.  E.  Waterman  Company,  1T3  Broadway,  New  York 


24  School  St..  Boston 

107  Notre  Dame  St.  W..  Montreal 


11$  S.  CUrkSt..  Cbicaeo 
Kinnwajr.  London 


17  Stockton  St.,  San  Francisco 
6  Rue  d'Hanovre.  Paris 
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I  rill,  possession  ol  the 
X  world’s  best  is  none  too 
good  for  anyone  who  loves 
music,  for,  whether  you 
play,  sing  or  are  content  to 
listen,  remember  that  a  piano 
is  purchased  for  a  lifetime’s 
service  and  enjoyment 

Hence,  in  the  choice  of  a 
piano  do  not  consider  the 
claims  of  any  that  must 
acknowledge  a  “  superior.” 
The  Steinway  Piano  has 
no  equal — it  is  in  a  class  all 
its  own.  With  its  purchase 
goes  the  assurance  that  you 
own  the  world’s  leading 
piano.  This  assurance  and 
satisfaction  is  well  worth 
the  slightly  higher  cost  of 
the  Steinway. 


The  name  of  the  Steinway 
dealer  nearest  you,  together 
with  illustrated  literature, 
will  be  sent  upon  request 
and  mention  of  this  magazine. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 

107-109  East  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 
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/TUST  a  century  ago,  in  a  \ 
J  quaint,  old  New  England  \ 
town,  the  first  Seth  Thomas  ^ 
clock  was  made.  Since  then 
hve  generations  have  marked  their  daily 
course  by  the  tick  of  these  faithful  in¬ 
dicators  of  time;  while  today  millions 
rely  on  the  time-tested  dependability  of 


The  unerring  accuracy  of  Seth  Thomas  clocks  is  the 
pride  of  countless  men  and  women.  In  homes  of 
promptness,  of  culture,  you  will  find  the  clock  whoss 
correctness  is  never  questioned  to  be  a  Seth  Thomsi 
One  hundred  years  have  proven  the  masterly  perfectioa 
of  these  clocks.  They  are  true  in  adjustment,  accursH 
in  balance,  perfect  in  workmanship. 

For  a  Century 
the  National  Timekeeper 

No  finer  example  of  the  clockmaker’s  art  can  be  found 
than  is  embodied  in  Seth  Thomas  clocks.  They  includs 
a  style,  a  size,  a  model  for  every  need. 

Sold  by  all  leading  dealers. 

SETH  THOMAS  CLOCK  COMPANY 
15  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City 


EMPIRE  No.  3*3 

Cm  tmit  krmtt  mnd  Ut- 
qmittd.  Ground  fmavt 
mmd  kstt,  Brvfiid 
plMtt  itmi$  •»  «//  tldtu 
o-dMj,  mnd 
A«air  ttrikt  wfvtmfnU 
4’ituk  iilvtttd  tinulmr 
^nithtd  didd.  Biigkt 
to  itukttn 


Qock 

mac^pcndeivce  Han 
\  PHlad^Kia-isa- 
SetKTKonviXS 
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KODAK 

HOMEliii! 


VtLOX  PRINT, 


REPRODUCT|i0^t  IN  EXACT  SIZE.  PROM  NECIE.TlirE  IIAOE 
WITH  3  A  POCKET,  kaOAK  A^ND  FIPTY  CEN^^K.Oi>,AK 
PORTRAIT  ATTACHMENT,  KODAK  TANK  DEVEL6?PIWEHTV 


OUH  BOOKLET  ‘*'AT  HOME  WITH  A  KODAK**  fKEE  AT  TOUK  DEAttH# 


OK  nr  MAIL.  TELIS  4IOW  TO,  MAKE  SUCH  KICTURCB 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N;‘}Y 
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The  Merger  of  East  and  West 


But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  Border,  nor  Breed,  nor  Birth, 

When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  tho  ’  they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth!" 

-KlPLlNa 

In  the  “Ballad  of  East  and  West,” 

Kipling  tells  the  story  of  an  Indian 
border  bandit  pursued  to  his  hiding 
place  in  the  hills  by  an  English 
colonel’s  son. 


broken  down  the  barriers  of  distance. 
It  has  made  us  a  homogeneoui 
people. 

The  Bell  System,  with  its  7,500,000 
telephones  connecting  the  east  and 
the  west,  the  north  and  the  soutli, 
makes  one  great  neighborhood  flt 
the  whole  country. 

It  brings  us  together  27,000,000 


These  men  were  of  different 
races  and  represented  widely  differ¬ 
ent  ideas  of  life.  But,  as  they  came 
face  to  face,  each  found  in  the  other 
elements  of  character  which  made 
them  friends. 


In  this  country,  before  the  days 
of  the  telephone,  infrequent  and  in¬ 
direct  communication  tended  to  keep  _ _ _ _ , _ 

the  people  of  the  various  sections  mercial  dealings  and  promotes  the 
separated  and  apart  patriotism  of  the  people. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company- 
And  Associated  Companies  1 

Universal  ServM 


One  System 
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beautiful  in  appearance,  and  not 
exp>ensive,  yet  they  fully  measure 
up  to  the  standard  of  instrumental 
excellence  which  is  required  of  all 
Waltham  Watches. 

This  watch  will  make  a  perfect 
gift  from  Him  to  Her  or  from  Her 
to  Herself. 

Our  Riverside  booklet  will  be 
sent  to  you  free — and  gladly. 


The  word  “Riverside”  means 
to  the  watch  -  wise  all  that  is 
desirable  in  strength,  precision  and 
evcrlastingness.  The  Jewel  Series 
of  these  Riverside  Watches  are  for 
women  and  render  to  them  that 
accurate  and  dependable  service 
which  used  to  belong  exclusively 
to  men’s  watches. 

These  Jewel  watches  are  small. 


Qompai^ 
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^  H'oTa'erTop 

Shaving 

Stick 

Have  you  used  Williams* 
Holder-Top  Shaving  Stick  ? 

If  not,  you  have  missed  the 
acme  of  shaving  stick  per¬ 
fection. 

The  Holder-Top  Stick  produces  the 
abundant  and  soothing  lather  that 
characterizes  all  of  Williams’  shav¬ 
ing  preparations. 

The  nickeled  holder,  in  which  one 
end  of  the  stick  is  fastened,  en¬ 
ables  you  to  hold  the  stick  easily 
and  firmly  from  first  to 
last,  and  your  fingers  need 
r  ^  n  never  touch  the  soap. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 
Men’s  Combination 
Package 

consisting  of  a  liberal  trial 
sample  of  Williams’  Holder- 
Top  Shaving  Stick,  Shaving 
Powder,  Shaving  Cream,  Jer¬ 
sey  Cream  Toilet  Soap,  Violet 
Talc  Powder  and  Dental 
Cream.  Postpaid  for  24  cents 
in  stamps.  A  single  sample  of 
either  of  the  above  articles  sent 
for  4  cents  in  stamps. 


Four  forms 

of  the  same  good  quality: 

Williams’  Shaving  Stick 

(in  the  Hinged-cover  Nickeled  Box) 
Williams’  Holder-Top  Shaving  Stick 
Williams’  Shaving  Powder 

(in  the  Hinged-cover  Nickeled'Box) 

Williams’  Shaving  Cream  (in  Tubes ) 

Address  THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO. 
Dept.  A,  GIsstonbury,  Conn. 


Aft’ttr  shaving  use 
Williams'  Talc  Powder 
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The  Noiselessness  of  the  Siwelclo  is  an  Ad¬ 
vantage  Found  in  No  Other  Similar  Fixture 

This  appeals  particularly  to  those  whose  sense  of 
,  refinement  is  shocked  by  the  noisy  flushing  of  the  old- 

,  >,  ij.  style  closet.  The  Siwelclo  was  designed  to  prevent  such 

!!ii  ,|  i  j!  I  jlil'P  ||l|j  embarrassment  and  has  been  welcomed  whenever  its  noise- 

ill [I  i  I'  ;  pi  |;!  '  iljl.  less  feature  has  become  known.  When  properly  installed 

Ijyjj  j  '  ,  I  |['  ii  it  cannot  be  heard  outside  of  its  immediate  environment. 

iilE  SIWELCLO 

Noiseless  ®*jct***  Closet 

Every  sanitary  feature  has  been  perfected '  in  the 
Siwelclo  —  deep  water  seal  preventing  the  passage  of 
sewer  gas,  thorough  flushing,  etc. 

^  Vf  Iv  I  Siwelclo  is  made  of  Trenton  Potteries  Co.  Vitreous 

f  “  China,  with  a  surface  that  actually  repels  dirt  like  a  china 

jf>‘-  plate.  It  is  glazed  at  a  temperature  looo  degrees  higher 

''  i  possible  with  any  other  material, 

f  most  sanitary  and  satisfactory  materials  for  all  bath- 

j  '  1  \j  room,  kitchen  and  laundry  fixtures  are  Trenton  Potteries 

t,  I  klv  Co.  Vitreous  China  and  ^lid  Porcelain.  Your  architect 

'  I  ‘  Pj  and  plumber  will  recommend  them.  If  you  are  planning 

V  ;  ijf/l  j  a  *1^"'  house,  or  remodeling,  you  ought  to  see  the  great 

variety  and  beauty  of  design  such  as 
'I  P"  i  are  shown  in  our  new  free  booklet 

vJjil-.  I  ^  “Bathrooms  of  Character"  S.  10 

Send  for  a  copy  now. 


The  Trenton  Potteries  Co. 
Trcat<m,  'New  Jertey,  U.S.A. 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  sanitary 
pottery  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


1  !!' 
L  il. 

'!Lg' 

0 

'm 
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*  I  ^HE  fire  standards  for  theatre  buildings  are  especially  rigid.  It  is  significant, 
therefore,  that  a  large  number  of  theatres  throughout  the  country  carry  Barrett 
Specification  Roofs.  These  roofs  take  the  base  rate  of  insurance  and  are  acceptable 
to  fire  underwriters  everywhere. 


Their  cost  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  permanent  roof  covering;  they  require 
no  expenditure  whatever  for  maintenance  and  usually  last  about  twenty  years. 


ROOFING— Shall  be 
a  Barrett  Specification 
Roof  laid  as  directed 
in  printed  Specifica¬ 
tion,  revised  Aupist 
IS,  1911,  using  the 
materials  specified 
and  subject  to  the  in¬ 
spection  requirement 


A  Barrett  Specification  Roof  consists  of  five  plies  of  tarred 
felt  and  pitch  with  a  top  covering  of  slag,  gravel  or  tile.  > 
Being  one  continuous  sheet  with  nolaps  oi  seams  it  blankets  JF 
the  fbimes  in  case  of  fire  and  will  last  until  the  supports 
beneath  are  entirely  destroyed.  From' the  standpoint 
of  both  economy  and  protection  such  roofs  should 
be  used  on  all  permanent  buildings. 

A  cepy  oj  the  Barrett  Specification  wUh  tracing, 
ready  for  incorporation  into  yonr  buildi^  plants 
sent  free  on  refnest.  Address  nearest  ttfice. 

BARREIT  MANUFACTURING  CO 

Vork  Cbicaco  Phtladcipbia 
Boston  St.  Louts  Kansas  City 
Clei'cland  Cincinnati  Minneapolis 
Pittsburib  SeatUe  Birmincbaoi  ^ 

THE  PATERSON  MFC.  CO.. 

Uniited.:  Montreal  Toronto 
Winniper  St.  John.  N.  B 

Vancourer  Halifax.  N.S.  ^  r 

Sydney.  N.  S.  f.'.riT 


Poli’s  Theatre. 
Worcester,  Mast. 
Leon  H.  Tempest  A  Son 
Architects 

Geo.  W.  Carr  Co.  ^ 
Roofers 


Special  Note 


We  advise  incorporat¬ 
ing  in  plans  the  full 
wording  of  The  Barrett 
Specification,  in  order 
to  avoid  any  misunder¬ 
standing. 

If  any  abbreviatedform 
is  desircd,however,the 
following  is  suggested: 


.‘■rijjl 

I  s  f.j 
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WHITE 


roKc«<:H  Factos»«b 
LoMOOM  pAltlS 
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The  bright  welcome 
of  Milady  is  only 
equaled  by  the  pure 
white  woodwork  finished 
with  Vitralite,  the  Long- 
Life  White  Efiamel. 

\  Vitralite  will  make  your  home 
a  haven  of  delight.  Gives  a  du¬ 
rable,  lasting  and  water-proof  finish 
on  all  wood,  metal  or  plaster  sur¬ 
faces,  inside  or  outside. 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Sample  Panel 
finished  with  Vitralite,  showing  its 
porcelain-like  gloss.  Vitralite  will 
not  show  brush  marks  nor  turn 
yellow  like  ordinary  enamels. 

“61”  Floor  Varnish  will  make 
your  floors  heel-proof,  mar-proof 
and  absolutely  water-proof.  Test 
it  yourself.  Send  for 

Free  Sample  Panel 
finished  with  “61.”  Hit  it  w’ith 
a  hammer  —  you  may  dent  the 
wood  but  the  varnish  won’t  crack. 

The  quality  ef  P.  fif  X.  Vamith  Preduets  has  always 
been  their  strengest  guarantee.  Our  established  gclicy 
is  full  satisfactien  er  tnanej  refunded, 

Pratt  A  Lambert  Varnish  Products  are  used  by 
painters,  specified  by  architects,  and  sold  by  i«int  ' 
and  hardware  dealers  everywhere. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  Pratt  &  Lam* 
l>ert*lnc.,  93Tonawanda  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 
In  Canada*  SSCourtwrightSt.,  Bridgeburg, 
Ontario. 


PRATT  &  LAMBERT  VARNISHES 


r  We  pay 
SI  A  Day  For  ^ 
everyDayof 
k  Delay  When  A 
^  Royal  Carmenti 
^isnt  finished^ 


teCw«’"‘' 


comes  bu'" 
towdonw 
1  theCae  , 
[went  i 


Ih.'Clolt'.'"' 
RmI  Mfi'* 


J<<)>alTailor(?d-To- 
^ourOr(]  riiothes 


Pren'dent 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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n  can  t 


X^OwR  COEr^on’Jffire  until  you  want  it.  wr^^ocked 
/^tim  COLT  i^a'ii^omatically  locked  against  accidental 
/discharge.  Locks  inelf.  Doesn’t  depend  on  you  to  make 
''  it  swt.  When  yo\J  purposely  pull  the  trigger — you  auto> 
majfcklly  press  ity  the  grip  safety  (see  circle)  and  your 
CC^T  shoots,  ^at’s  why 


The  G)lt  Automatic 


You  don’t  have  to  bother  your  head  about  “safety”  devices 
— you  don’t  have  to  even  think — without  one  second’s 
hesitation  you  simply  grab  your  COLT  and  shoot— quickly 
— instantly. 

The  COLT  is  the  finest  steel  watchdog — it  rests  safely  as 
far  as  you  are  concerned,  but  keeps  its  weather  eye  open 
day  and  night,  instantly  ready  for  the  other  fellow. 

Don*t  he  stalled  off  the  COLT  if  you 
want  the  best  gun — it  costs  you  no  more. 

Writ*  for  catalog  20. 

COLTS  PATENT  HRE  ARMS  MFC.  CO.,  Hartford.  Conn. 


;r  John- 
railorc^ 


servict,  | 
neasnre 
a  con- 
“mad^ 


fpREARMS 


Adopted  by 
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CYPRE5S, 


•THE  WOOD  ETERNAL 


Voi.  IK.  Btinffalow  A  (Complete  Plans  A  Spec.) 
Vol.  19.  Cvpre-s  BOAT  Hook  C-S  Pictnres). 
Vol.  ALL  FAHM  Nt£D8  (b  Plans  A  Spec.) 


A  Terra  Cotta  TILE  ROOF 

lasts  forever — is  proof  against  Time 

Needs  no  repairs— first  cost  the  only  expense.  Requires  no  stain  or  paint 
to  preserve  its  natural  beauty.  Adds  character  and 
selling  value  to  a  building.  The  only  roof  that  is  fire¬ 
proof,  lightning-proof  and  proof  against 
climatic  changes.  Keeps  the  house  cool 
in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 

Write  for  illutteated  booklet  “The  Roof  Beautiful,”  printed 
■=  cokws.  referring  to  the  origin  and  use  of  Tilee.  It  contain* 
riewt  of  tamay  beautiful  home*  with  roofs  of  Terra  Cotta 
Tile  and  is  sent  free  on  request  to  any  prospectire  builder. 

LUDOWICI-CELADON  CO. 

Maanlactarers  s<  Terra  Cstts  Roofiag  THes 

GcMral  Offices:  Monroe  Building,  Ckicsgo,  Dl 


WHEN  YOU  DROP  LETTER  TO  US  YOU  DROP  LUMBER  TROUBLES 

Tell  us  your  plans  and  needs.  The  reply  of  our  “All-Round  Helps  Dept.” 
will  be  personal  and  authoritative  and  prompt  and  helpful. 

The  Cypress  Pocket  Library  is  *‘the  Lumber  User’s  Cyclopedia” 


It  recommends  Cypress  only  where  “The  Wood  Eternal**  is  the  best  wood  for  Yoti» 
W’riteforAny  or  Allot  the  Books.  All  are  FREE.  Manycontain  complete  Working  Plans* 

Vol.  1,  U.  8.  Govt.  Ronort  on  Oyprefw.  Vol.  22.  Cyprew  SILOS  A  Ttinks  (of  course). 

Vol.  8.  -The  Only  GREENHOUSE  WOOD.**  Vol.  24.  -What  People  SAY  of  Cyprefu.** 

Vol,  4.  Cypress  HAKNS(4  Plans  and  Spec.)  Vol.  26.  Japanese Effectf* (Fam^sSugi Book). 

Vol.  5.  How  to  Avoid  hunsalow  Mistakes.  Vol.  2S.  Trellises  and  Arlxirs  ^  Designs). 

Vol.  6.  Bungalow  B (Complete  Plans  A  Spec.)  Vol.  29.  Shingle  House  No.  1  (PlansandSpec.) 

Vol.  7.  Cypress  Sbinslc^  (A  **Yes**  Book).  Vol.  30.  Cypress  Pergolas,  etc.  W  fine  Plan**) 

Vol.  H.  Bungalow  -C**  (Free  Plans  A  SpdT.)  Vol.  81.  CypressInteriorTrim(8urpriseBook) 

Vol.  9.  CYPRESS  FOR  8IDIN<3— and  Why.  Vol.  82.  Bungalow  D (Complete Plans 4 Snec.) 

Vol.  12.  -The  W<>^  Eternal**  for  Ext.  Trim.  Vol.  -How  I  Finish  Cypress  **  (Stickley)* 

Vol.  16.  Cypress  for  Porches  and  the  Reasons.  Vol.  84.  8hingleHou8eNo.2(PlansBnd  Spec.) 

Vol.  17.  Cvpressfor  All— Odd Jobs**(of courts*).  Vol.  8.">.  Sun  Parlors  and  Balconies  ("Plans.) 


iKilK 


You  can  get  good  pictures 
just  as  soon  as  you  get  a 

PREMO 

You  need  no  previous  experi¬ 
ence,  no  technical  knowledge. 

Step  into  the  dealer’s  to-day 
and  see  for  yourself,  how  easy 
Premos  are  to  load  and  oper¬ 
ate,  how  light  and  compact, 
and  how  altogether  desirable. 
Theabove  picture  (reduced)  is  from  a  8^4 
iiVz  negative  made  with  the  Filmplate 
Premo,  a  very  simple,  compact  camera, 
taking  films  or  plates  with  equal  facility  and 
permitting  ground  glass  focusing  with  either. 

Folly  equipped  for  the  most  exacting  work. 
Has  Planatograph  lens,  Kodak  automatic 
•hotter,  rising  and  sliding  front,  and  rack 
and  pinion  for  focusing. 

Price,  3^4x4’ 4,  $22,50;  a^xSi'^,  $25.00; 
♦xS,  $25.00  :  5  x  7,  $30.00. 

Premo  catalogue  of  many  style  cameras  at  prices 
■n  lljo  to liso.oo  free  at  the  dealer's  or  mailed 
request. 

ochester  Optical  Division 

Kastman  Kodak  Co.  Rochester,  N  Y. 


A  tempting  relish 
III  having  the  true  tomato  taste  ||| 

I  l^ETCHUP  I 

Keep*  After  Opening 

Vine  ripened  tomatoes,  from 
selected  seed,  grown  under 
our  personal  supervision, 
carefully  handled  in  sanitary 
kitchens,  same  day  as  picked; 
cooked  but  lightly  so  that  the 
natural  flavor  is  retained; 
seasoned  delicately  with  pure 
spices ;  placed  in  sterilized 
bottles  —  this  is  Blue  Label 
Ketchup. 

Contain*  onlytho*e  ingredient* 
Recognized  and  Endor*ed 
by  the  U.  S.  Cooemment 

Our  other  products,  Soups,  Jams, 
Jellies,  Preserves,  Meats,  Canned 
Fruits  and  Vegetables,  you  will 
find  equally  as  pleasing  as 
Blue  Label  Ketchup. 

"Orietnal  Menus"  isanintetest- 
tng  booklet, full  0/  suggestions 
for  the  hostess  and  busy  house- 
vetfe.  W'ritcfor  it  today. giving 
your  grocer  s  name,  and  mem- 
tuning  this  magazine. 

Curtice  Brothers  Co. 
vPzIk  Rochester,  N.  F.  jj 


- I 
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THE  “CURVED”  SHUMATE 
TUNGSTEEL 

embodies  a  new,  scientific  principle. 
The  delicately  curved  blade  pves 
the  new  double  slidinar  stroke  Doth 
in  shaving  and  stropping.  By  hold* 
ing  the  razor  at  the  usual  angle, 
you  automatically  obtain  the  stroke 
which  insures  a  shave  equaling 
that  of  the  best  barber. 

The  razor  is  full  concaved,  hand 
ground,  honed  and  stropped;  made 
of  the  ver\’  finest  six  temper  Shef* 
field  English  razor  steel.  Price 
|>3.00. 


Shave  the  right  way 

—use  the  best  rator— and  the  best  type  of  raior— the  kind  real 
men  use — the  only  kind  you  would  permit  a  barber  to  put  on 
your  face— the  only  kind  that  will  give  a  clean,  “smartless”  shave. 

Yoiinc  man,  your  beard  is  soft  now  and  any  sort  of  a  razor 
may  do,  but  later  on  you  will  realize  the  necessity  for  a  rearular 
razor.  Form  the  right  shaving  habit  now— begin  with  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  the 

^“Curved” 


— the  razor  that  is  amaranteed  for  life.  Anj-time  it  fails  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion,  we  will  exchange  it  srithout  a  word. 

The  most  prominent  men  in  America  are  using  this  razor,  and  40.000  dealers 
sell  it  under  our  guarantee.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we'll  send  you 
the  “Curved”  Shumate  Tungsteel  postpaid  for  $2.00. 

Dtalm  who  are  mot  seffing  Shmimales  ohomU  oniU  at  once  regardiiif  tht 
fine,  and  oar  spcdof  FREE  DISPLAY  CASE  OFFER. 

SHUMATE  RAZOR  CO.  EstablUhed  1884 

loot  Locust  Street.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


There  are  “20  Reasons  Why' 
You  Should  Buy  a 


if  you  want  a  good  shotgun.  These  20 
distinct  and  separate  superior  points  are 
embodied  in  the  mechanical  simplicity,  en¬ 
during  strength,  perfect  workmanship  and 
“every-time-truc”  shooting  qualities  of  all 
FOX  Guns. 

From  the  FOX-STERLINGWORTH 
at  $2S  to  the  FOX-SPECIAL  at  il,000, 
they  are  the  highest  gun  values  for  the 
lowest  possible  gun  price. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

We  have  had  “20  Reasons  Why”  printed.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  give  them  to  you.  If  he  cannot 
accommodate  you,  write  us  and  we  will  forward 
our  catalog  and  full  information  of  all  our  guns. 

THE  A.  H.  FOX  GUN  COMPANY 

4770  North  Eighteenth  Street  PHILADELPHIA 


**The  Finest  Gun 
in  the  World** 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Eyegl 


asses 


are  firm-holding,  comfort¬ 
able  and  becoming,  giving 
the  wearer  all  that  is  best 
in  the  wonderful  finger- 
piece  principle.  You  will 
find  them  at  your  opti¬ 
cian’s,  identified  always  by 
this  mark  on  the  bridge: 


Send  for  our  new  booklet,  “The  Glass 
of  Fashion.”  It  gives  some  valuable 
information  al>out  the  wearing  of  glasses 
—and  it  is  free. 

American  Optical  Company 

Address  Dept.  A.  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Largest  makers  of  spectacles,  eye¬ 
glasses  and  lenses  in  the  world 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  London 


ny  in  the  milk  may  mean 
a  baby  in  the  grave** 

In  these  grim  words,  the  South  Carolina 
Board  of  Health  cries  a  warning  to  mothers. 

Flies  bear  germs,  and  a  single  germ  in  a  milk 
bottle  breeds  a  deadly  million  in  a  few  hours. 

In  the  long  trip,  the  many  handlings  from  the  cow  to 
your  door,  there  ate  so  many  chances  for  that  first  germ 
to  get  into  your  baby's  milk. 

It  is  only  by  boiling  milk  that  you  can  kill  these 
germs,  but  your  baby  can’t  digest  boiled  milk. 

If  your  baby  cannot  have  its  mother’s  milk,  don’t 
give  him  cows’  milk,  indigestible  or  impure.  Give 
him  the  only  safe  substitute — 

Nesile’sFoofl 

Nestlc’s  is  pure,  rich  milk  right  from  healthy  cows, 
milked  in  sunny  stables,  purified  and  changed  so  that 
the  tiniest,  frailest  baby  can  digest  it. 

It  only  requires  the  addition  of  cold  water  and  two 
minutes’  boiling  to  prepare  it. 

Do  what  thousands  of  other  mothers  have  done! 
Feed  your  baby  on  Nestle'’s  12  times  at  our  expense. 

We  will  alto  tend  our  book,  “Infant  Feeding  and 
Hygiene,”  an  authoritative  book  on  how  to  feed 
and  care  for  babiet. 


NESTLE’S  FOOD  COMPANY. 

'.•3  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

Please  send  me.  FREE,  your  book  and  trial  package 
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IN  THE  MOTOR  BOAT 


HOME!  Words  cannot  describe  its  meam^ 
to  you.  The  household  of  your  choicest 
possessions — your  wife  and  children,  wbo 
by  nature  look  to  you  for  protection.  Love, 
hopes,  tears,  kisses,  smiles — that  make  up  “human 
nature’s  daily  food” — are  centered  in  this  place  we 
call  home. 

^  Have  you  taken  every  possible  precaution  to 
protect  your  home  from  danger— from  the  sudden, 
terrible  spectre  of  fire,  that  visits  thousands  of 
homes  every  year,  leaving  behind  it  death,  frightful 
disfigurement,  ruin  and  grief  overwhelming  that 
time  cannot  heal  ? 

^  It  may  be  your  turn  next.  Pyrene  Fire  Extin¬ 
guishers  give  you  a  feeling  of  security  and  protect 
your  possessions  against  loss. 

C[.  They  are  dependable  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
your  wife  or  children. 

Write  for  booklet. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Dover 

LoitviUe 
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Used  by  U.  S.  Government,  Standard  Oil 
Conpaoies,  railroads,  traction  and  power 
Mopanies  and  industrial  corporations 
uiraughout  the  United  States. 


The  success  with  which  the  Pyrene  Fire  Extin- 
pmhsr  has  met  is  the  reward  of  merit.  Its  ability  to 
ptt  oat  firao,  gasoline,  electrical,  and  all  incipient  hres 
in  highly  inflammable  materials,  has  commanded  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  fire  engineers  throughout  the  United  States. 


A  white,  heavy,  harmless  GAS  BLANKET  which 
completely  cuts  off  the  air  supply  and  smothers  the 
flame  is  formed  the  instant  Pyrene  Liquid  comes  in 
contact  with  heat. 


Strongly  built,  handsomely  finished  in  polished 
brass,  can  be  refilled  as  readily  as  a  kerosene  lamp. 
Liquid  does  not  deteriorate  with  age  and  is  good 
until  used.  Does  not  damage  materials  not  touched 
by  the  fire. 


PRICE,  $7.00  each,  f.  o.  b.  nearest  shipping  point. 


Brass  and  Nickel-plated  Pyrene  Fire 
Bstinguishers  are  the  only  one-quart 
fire  extinguishers  included  in  the  lists 
of  Approved  Fire  Appliances  issued  by 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers. 


StAte. 


Double  Extractors— they  pul  MV 
shell.  Take-Down  Featers-ht 
convenient  carrying  and  clesM' 
Trigger  and  Hammer  Safsty-4 
double  guard  against  accidental 
ing.  The  Solid  Steel  BresA 
a  shell  of  wood)  shows  the  supcda 
design.  The  receiver  is  absoh^ 

solid  steel  at  the  rear  as  well  Si  oali> 

The  ^arfin  Is  the 
hreech^hading  shotgun  eoerbuA 

Ask  yosr  dealer— or  sead  s*^V***?!S 
postasa  for  new  bli?  cstworifis 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

*  BOX1969,  SCRANTON,  PA.  ' 

I  Explain,  without  farther  obligation  on  my  part,  howl 
*1  can  qualify  forthe  position  before  whichl  mark  X.* 


Salesmanship 
Klectrlral  Engineer 
Klee.  Lighting  Supt. 
Telephone  £xpert 
Architect 

Building  Contractor 
ArekiUetsral  DrmftMBaa 
Structural  Engineer 
Toaereto  Coaetraetioa 
Meehan.  Engineer 
■M>aaal#al  Drafuwaa 
Civil  Engineer 
■iae  Hsperiateadrst 

Stationary  Engineer 
Flnmbiar  M  Ht^aa  KUtiag 
Gas  Engines 


Civil  Service 
Bookkeeping 
Ktesee^aphTaTypewrltlag  i 
1^'lndow  Trimming  I 
Show  Card^'iittng 
Letterlav  a»d81gol*aiatiag 
Advertising 
CoBB«r«ial  lllMtrattos 
Industrial  l>eMlgmiig 
Commercial  Law 
AstMSotoilci  Raaaiat 
English  Branches 
Poultry  Farming 
Teacher  Hpastsk 

irrlmllsra  Fr^srh 

Chenbt  t*^mss 


Present  Ocenpation 


Difference  in  training  is  what 

makes  the  difference  in  men’s 


positions. 

The  trained  man  is  a  part  of  the  husi- 
meu,  while  the  untrained  man  is  only  a  part 
of  the  work. 

You  can  fit  yourself  to  be  one  of  the 
hig  men  with  the  aid  of  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools. 

Wherever  you  live — no  matter  how  little 
schooling  you  have  had — the  I.  C.  S.  can 
give  you  the  knowledge  necessary  for  a 
better  position. 

Mark  the  coupon  opposite  the  occupa¬ 
tion  which  mosts  interests  you,  and  mail  it 
NOW.  The  I.  C.  S.  will  send  you  without 
obligation  on  your  part,  all  particulars  as  to 
how  you  can  train  yourself  at  home  in 
your  spare  time. 


The  Marlin  Firearm,  Ca 

2  Willow  Street 

_  NewtUTeaCwa 


Gnae“A” 

$22.60 


TRAINING 
Makes  Men 
^Equal 
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Costs,  a  little  more  than  others 
-  worth  it. 

In  healthy  home  towns,  where  Baking  Day  is  an  Institution^  and 
every  housewife  an  expert  in  the  fine  art  of  Bread  Making — 
Occident  Flour  finds  greatest  favor.  Your  grocer  refunds  your 
money  without  argument  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

Russell-Miller  Milling  Co.,  Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  Wsiting  your  dealer. 


TKU  L*b«t  IdenttfliX  the 
Rrluible  Fan  M*4«  fay 


and  teW  by  a  good  dealer  in  nearly  every 
city  nA  large  town.  Write  to  u«  f<ir  the 
litt]eh|K>k  "PURS  FOR  1913”  and. tthiM 
6t  dealct  nearest  you.  Address  Depl^Ci  _ 

Revillon  Frercs 

34th  Street,  New  Yoilt' 
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Deaf  People  Now 


every  kind  of  sound  with  aid  of  the  lat¬ 
est  marvelous  invention  the  remarkjibie 


NEW  4-TONE! 

Mears  Ear  Phone 


The  great,  new  electrical  marvel  for  the 
deaf.  Perfect  hearing  at  last!  This  remark 
able  invention  has  four  different  sound  strengths,  fov 
different  adjustments,  instantly  changed  by  a  touch  tf 
the  finger.  You  regulate  the  instrument  by  a  tiiii 
switch  to  meet  any  condition  of  your  ear  or  to  hear  uy 
sound— low  pitched  conversation  near  you  or  sounds 
from  any  distance.  The  whole  range  of  hearing  of  the 
healthy,  natural  ear  is  covered  by  this  new  4-Toae 
Special  Model  Mears  Ear  Phone 


Special  Limited  Offer 


Write  at  once  for  our  Big  Special  Introducton 
Offer  on  this  new  wonder  To  advertise  and  quim 
introduce  this  greatest  of  all  inventions  for  the  deaf, 
we  are  going  to  sell  the  first  lot  of  these  new  foostnt 
phones  DUuCT  from  our  laboratory  to  users  at  the 
jobber’s  lowest  net  price.  This  offer  applies  only  to 
the  first  lot  finished— a  limited  number.  Write  today- 
send  the  coupon — and  you  can  save  more  than  onehdf 
the  retail  price.  A  few  dollars,  payable  on  easy  terns, 


Special  Limited  Introduc¬ 
tory  Offer.  Send  at  once. 

Mears  Ear  Phone  / 
Co.,  Suite  1036 

45  W.  34th  Street 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Addresr 


^  iilars  of  your  Si>ecial  II 
diictory  Offer  on  your  i 
mcidel  Four-Tone  Me^ 
Phone  and  Free  Trial  Ont 


Name 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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iM€RICAN  BAN^KeRS 
RAVeLERS'c  MeO  U  €  S 


The  most  popular  grand  we  have 
ever  built  and  the  piano  par  excel¬ 
lence  for  the  buyer  limited  as  to  price 
and  space  requirement,  is  our 

PRINCESS  GRAND 

shown  here.  Dignified  and  refined 
in  design,  it  is  beautifully  executed 
in  choice  antique  mahogany.  Re¬ 
markable  volume  and  rare  musical 
charm  distinguish  its  tone.  IVERS 
&  POND  structural  standards  insure 
its  durability.  Write  for  the  new 
catalogue  showing  our  complete  line 
of  grands,  uprights  and  players,  and 
a  paper  floor  pattern  showing  just 
how  the  Princess  Grand  would  fit 
into  your  room. 

Wherever  in  the  United  States  we  have 
no  dealer,  we  ship  from  the  factory  on 
approval.  Liberal  allowance  for  old  pianos 
in  exchange.  Attractive  easy  payment 
plans.  For  catalogue  and  full  information 
write  ui  today. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO. 

163  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


gust  counter- 
sign  and  pay 
your  bill. 


You  can  use  these  cheques  for  traveling  expenses  without  converting 
them  into  currency.  Hotels,  railways,  steamship  lines  and  the  best  f 
shops  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world  know  they  are  as  good  as 
actual  money.  There  is  no  red  tape  in  the  use  of 

“A.  B.  A.”  Cheques 

You  sign  them  all  when  you  get  them  at  your  “A.  B.  A.”  Cheques  are  the  most  convenient, 

bank.  Your  second  signature  makes  them  SAFEST  traveling  funds.  They  may  be  re- 

good.  Thit  cour^er-aig-  placed  if  lost  or  stolen.  They  are  issued  in 

you"^*  50*000  b  a  nlTs  *10.  *50  and  $100,  each  cheque  plainly  en- 

throughout’the  world  graved  with  its  exact  foreign  money  value, 

will  cash  your  “A.B.A.”  They  are  like  an  “International  Currency”— 

7  Cheques  on  presentation.  good  all  over  the  world. 


Get  them  at  your  Bank 


Ask  for  descrifitiv*  kooklet.  If  your  own  tank  is  not  yet  supplied  with  "A.B.A  ** 
Chtyuos,  write  for  information  as  to  where  they  can  ke  obtained  in  your  vicinity. 


BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 


New  York  City 


IVERS  S  POND  PIANOS 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Set  Six  Screws— 

Save  Furniture  Dollars! 

It  takes  six  minutes  to  drive  these  six  screws,  and 
the  uTuig,  is  $13.25.  Now  if  your  time  is  worth  more  than 
$•.'.•21  a  minute,  don’t  read  any  further. 

This  advertisement  is  for  those  who  ^  yc 

want  high-;n^e  furniture  at  rock-bottom 
prices  and  approve  a  selling  plan  that  I 
actually  saves  big  money.  X 

Over  30,000 

American  Homes  [Iliin  llnl 


buy  Come-Packt  Furniture  for  I 
these  substantial  reasons.  | 
Here  is  an  example  of  Come-  I 
Packt  economy.  I 

This  handsome  table  is  * 
Quarter-Sawn  White  Oak,  with 
nch,  deep,  natural  markings; 


Ns.  3M  Uirarr  Table 
■c-Packt  Price  $11. 7S 


rich,  deep,  natural  markings;  Shipping  Weight  150  lbs. 
honestly  made;  beautifully  Sold  on  a  Year’*  Trial 
finished  to  your  order.  Height,  ■■  ' 

:»  inches;  top,  inches; 

legs,  ‘Jfi  inches  suuare.  Two 
drawers;  choice  of  Old  Brass.  .WWl*" 
or  Wood  Knobs.  It  comes  to 
you  in  four  sections,  packed  in  a  compact  crate,  shipped  at 
knock-dow;n  rates. 

Our  price,  $11.7.'5.  With  a  screw-driver  and  six  minutes 
you  have  a  table  that  would  ordinarily  sell  for  fsr,'. 


:  would  ordinarily  sell  for  $2.')'. 


Free  Catalog  Shows  400  Pieces 


Come-Packt  Faraitore  Co.,  906  Femwood  Are.,  Toledo,  0. 


for  Hurried 
Note-taking 

or  leiaured  writing  the 
pencil  which  gives  com* 
pletest  satisfaction  is 
L,  &  C.  Hardtmuth’s 

Koh-i-noor 

PROPELLING  L 

PencU.  I 

The  lead  remain  perfectly  I 
rigid  when  writing.  No  sharp-  M 
eni^  reouired.  Made  in  great  / 
variety  or  tasteful  designs.  M 

8u|>|>lied  by  liiKli-rlass  m  ^ 

atai loners, ac.  Illustrated  v  a, 

list  on  apidii'atiou  to  I 

L.  a  C  HARDTMUTH. 

34,  East  23rd  Stroot.  g 
New  York  and  ' 

Kolld-liUOl  HoUae.Ltiliils  in,Bwg 


/ 

ESKAYS 

FOOD! 


pURE,  fresh  cow’s 
*  milk  modified  with 
“Eskay’s  Food”  will 
solve  the  problem  of  what  to  fed 
baby.  “Ask  your  Doctor”  i( 
your  little  one  is  not  thriving. 
Write  for  TEN  FEEDINGS  FREE 

Smith,  Kliise  &  French  Co.,  434  Arch  St.,  Philadtlpkn 


Ibr  SmcDthJ^pid^ 
Witing' 

Q  When 

you  buy 
pens  —  buy 
Ball-Pointed 
Pens.  They  write 
faist  without  scratch- 
ing  or  blotting.  The 
“bail  point”  is  the  reason 
— and  it’s  the  only  real  im- 
g  provement  ever  made  in 
steel  pens. 

g  There  are  ten  varieties.  No 
matter  what  your  style  of  writing, 
g  there’s  a  Ball-Pointed  Pen  that  fits. 
Made  in  ELngland  of  line  Sheffield 
Steel.  Sold  by  stationers  or 
sent  postpaid  by  us. 

Gold-coated,  $1.30  per  gross; 
Silver  grey,  $1.00. 

Samph  box  of  24 
by  Mail,  25  cent* 

H.  BAINBRIDGE  &  CO. 

99  William  Street 
New  York 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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EsterbrooK 

|»  Radio  (tfi 


rjvp'viwM'xwM  m-, 


ALPINE  GOAT 


Triple  silver  plated — 

a  distinctive  Esterbrook 
innovation  that  makes 
smoother,  easier  writing 
and  prolongs  the  life  of  the 
pens.  Non-corrosive  and 
always  retain  their  bril¬ 
liance. 

Packed  in  handsome 
leatherette  gold  -  embel¬ 
lished  cases,  in  keeping 
with  the  superfine  quality 
of  the  pens. 

Ask  your  stationer. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 
New  York  CamdcD,  N.  J. 


h  UDy  country  or  over  water,  an  error  of 
100  yiurds  in  judging  distance  is  frequent. 

TW  dfcKnct  between  the  uee  of  the  30-30  or  30-40  cartridge 
^  Row  .290  High  Velocity,  luing  the  special  Rom  Cartridge 
ediitiiirrrtiilir  laiUet  (patented),  h  well  illustrated  in  this  sketch  of 
lAstMMedatSOOyar^  when  the  correct  distance  was  300.  The 
Itiir*-  nK  of  the  30-30  or  30-40  misses  the  goat  where  the  Ron 
JIO  lot  only  hits  but  anchors  the  game.  The  Rou  .280  Spotting 
(jnidge  sritk  copper  tube  bullet  (patented),  thanks  to  its  wcmderful 
'falsare  (itopetties,  will  stop  any  large  game  it  hits  faidy .  The  price 
d  be  Roa  .260  is  now  $35.00  in  the  U.  S.,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
If  I/our  deder  cannol  show  one,  write  direct 
JOT  catalogue  and  full  Information  to 

ROSS  RIFLE  CO.,  Dept.  M-2,  Quebec,  P.  Q. 

sr  POST  &  FLOTO,  14  Reade  Street,  New  York 


To  induce  early  orders  and  re¬ 
lieve  the  rush  later  on  we  offer 

15  %  Discount 


M)recKtsRjr 

iicts^Eishloas 

•  J913-14 


The  Rrtitnf  rumfture  Masters  suRtesI  that 
your  home  be  enriched  by  the  exquisitely 
WsuUful  furniture  of  the  classic  Periods^ 
•ymphoMes  In  mahogany  that  will  minister 
to  your  pleasure  la  the  beautiful  Here  to  a 
Louis  XVI  sofa  masterfully  handled  It  to 
port  of  a  complatc  room  hy  Retting  5uch 
suites  In  all  Periods,  including  Sheraton.  Adam. 
Louis  XV  snd  XVI  and  Heppelwhite  etc  are 
shown  In  the  Retting  booklet  of  HO  miniatures 
which  atoo  suggeats  aomt  very  beautiful  and 
P«reonal  furniture  gifts  for  birthdays  snd 
Chrtotmaa.  Retting  Furniture  to  obtainable 
evvywhart  lo  Uie_yery  Qncst  store* 


Kindly  mention  Even'body*s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertise*^  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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1  ou  cmn  have  a  trustworthy  Kuardian  in  yow 
home,  ready  and  efficient  for  the  emergcncv 
of  the  night. 

The  Smith  dc  Wesson  has  been  proved  tu 
perior  by  four  out  of  five  winners  of  the  I',  s 
Spring  Championship. 

Doesn’t  that  convince  you  of  its  superiom\ 

Siemi  ff^r  /ret'  ’‘The  #<«f>hvr‘ 


Smith  &  Wesson 


521  Stockhridge  Street 

Fttr  r>M*r  SO  yn'orm 


Springfieia.  Mass 


^uper 


Rm 


A  Sample  Cake 
for  a  2c.  Stamp 


’Round  the  World  on 


Thousands  of  rehned  women  the  land  over  have 
already  taken  advantage  of  this  offer.  Why  not  you? 
If  you  value  a  clear,  fresh  complexion  it  will  then  pay 
you  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 


J.  M.  SHOCK  ABSORBER 


fWhite  I^se 
Glycerine  Soap 


Starting  on  a  motor  trip  ’round  the  world, 
during  which  he  will  travel  over  roads  of  every 
description  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth, 
Edwin  F.  Kohl,  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  will  ride  on  J.  M.  Shack  Ahaaihen  the  entire 
distance.  This  decision  was  reached  after 
continued  experiment  with  various  devices. 


Pure,  transparent,  with  an  easy  lather  and  a  persislent,  yetddinle 
fiaaiance.  No.  47 1 1  While  Rose,  because  of  me  senctousquanbbes 


tiaaiance,  INo.  4/  1 1  wiuleKoae,  because  ol  me senctousquanimes 
it  conUiiis  of  that  ideal  skin  food,  glyceriiK,  is  the  most  wirMy  used 
tosp  in  the  world.  You'Dappreciale  why,  onceyougiveita  trial. 
Worth  while  druggists  everywhere  can  supply  you  with  this 
exquisite  toilet  soap^or  if  you'll  send  us  a  2c.  stamp  today,  we'B 
gladly  mail  you  a  trial  cake  post  paid.  Just  address 

Miilbens  t  KropH,  Dept  E.  291  Broadway,  New  Varii 


Convinced  by  Actual  Experiment 

The  same  reasons  induced  A.  L.  Westward,  veteran  pathfnuiB 
of  the  A.  A.  A.,  to  equip  his  car  with  J.  M.Skeck  Akssrksnfottk 
important  task  of  transcontinental  route  making. 

Earle  L.  Ovington,  famous  Boston  aviator  and  technical  a 
pert,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  after  the  most  note 
worthy  experiments  on  shock  absorption  ever  conducted. 


trsted  by  graphic  records  made  b>  the  car  itself.  Free  os  rrqMS- 


Another  of  the  nuny  No,  4711  Toilet  Prepantfons  that  will 
delight  is  the  famous  ■•,  4711  Cm  4a  €•!••■•,  made  in  the  ancient 
dty  of  Cologne  since  1792.  Sold  everywhereinSox.  botUesatSSc. 
FeH.  Miilhens,  No.  4711  Glockentfasse.  Cologne  o/l  Geraony 
U.  8.  Brinch,  Mulhens  it  Kropd.  New  York 


THE  J.  M.  SHOCK  ABSORBER  CO.,  INC 

214  S.  17th  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Branchca  in  Mew  York.  Chicago,  CiDclnnati,  Baflalc. 
Atlaatlc  City.  Cleetland.  8t.  Lonla.  ^Btoo,  Pittsbmrgh. 
Wathiagton,  Hartford,  ProvidcBce,  Lot  Angelet,  8aa 
JacktonriUe.  tyraeate,  Erie,  Seattle,  Portland,  Ore.,  OrlaadBi  Tk 


fifoncAca  in  everv  civiUz*d  couniry 


DIAMONDS-WATCHES  CREDJX—'^'^ 

-  MTWHI[|g.lSgl|.H»'l|tJJUIgUlUIJI.IllUJM  ^  '■91 


LOFTIS  BROS,  a  CO.,  Diamond  Morchants 

_  Dapt.D864  100  to  108  N.  Stato  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL 


CuarBntMd  25  YdtfS 


Braoeb  Stores:  Pittsburffb,  Pa.,  sod  St.  LooiSg  Mo 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magsizine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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CRAMDRAPOS 


JS4y 

'Silver  ‘Plaie  that  Wa 


TlSe  Old  Colony 

A  design  of  marked  individuality. 
Sold  by  leading  dealers. 

MTEMATIOHAL  SILVER  CO..  MERIDEN.  CONN. 

•UCCCtftOII  TO  MimOCH  •RtTANMIA  CO  • 

The  World's  LftrsetC  Makers  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Plate. 


NUINE  PERFECT  CUT  (HTRO 

DIAMONDS  97e, 


GENUINE  PERFECT  CUT 

•;<?-- 
tj 

il  14K  Solid  Gold  Mountings 


World’s  Lowest  Importer’s  Prices 

I  carat  Diamonds . $  8.25 

I  carat  Diamonds .  17.50 

I  carat  Diamonds .  31.25 

■  I  carat  Diamonds . .  45.00 

I  carat  Diamonds .  67.50 

1  carat  Diamonds .  97.50 

II  carat  Diamonds .  146.25 

A4d  tlTS  for  14R  engagement  aolitaire  moanting  like  ring 
lktT«.  Add  13  for  men'i  bekber  ring  or  acarl  pm  monuting. 

Any  Diamond  Shipped  on  Approval! 

CO.  D.  bj  EzpreM,  Parcel  Poat  or  in  care  of  any  Bank  in 
7MV  city — at  our  expense  and  risk—  without  obligating  you 
4*  bey.  Yon  muat  recognise  a  saving  of  one  third^aee  a  full 
flSd  per  carat  eize  and  ralue  at  $97*50  pgr  CArit*  7®** 
■oy  order  the  diamond  returned. 

Basch  Money  Back  Guarantee 

every  diamond— a  contract  in  writing  to  refund  the  full 
price  ia  leee  10^^,  any  time  within  2  yeare;  and  exchange 
my  Beech  Diamond  at  the  full  price  at  any  time.  You  will 
^Maad  thie  protection  when  you  learn  about  our  Guarantee. 

lO^Pigc  De  Luxe  Basch  Diamond  Book  FREE 

uaHtratee  m  oulore  the  lateet  atylea  in  Platinum,  Gold  and 
83ver  Jewdry,  Watchea*  Silverware*  Cut  Glaae*  etc* 

L  BASCH  &  CO.,  Dept.  F236 

State  &  Quiacy  Sts.,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A 


UMBERTO 

HQLLflND-nOTCH 
HRTJ  i  CRflFTj; 


II 


Limbert's  Holland  Dutch  Arts  and  Crafts  Furniture 
Let  us  send  you  Limbert’s  authoretive  Style  Dook  and  Furniture 
History,  with  colored  plates  and  three  hundred  patterns  of  true 
L  Holland  Dutch  Arts  and  Crafts  furnishinas  that  will  give  you 
k  tasty,  wholesofne.  hsrmonlous  effects  at  modest  expenditure. 
\  ff'rirr  for  NeW  J'ly/e  BooA 

befor*  aekeUns  furnitur*.  A*k  your  loe«l  SeAler  to  U»ow  you  UmWrt  # 
I  ArU  u>4  CrsflA  wtUi  Above  trAd«  mArb  brAnSed  Into  tb#  OAk.  We  will 

L  send  roe  th*  Addrcea  of  our  AAAOctAte  dtolrtbulor  oeArcat  you. 


CHARLLT  P.LIMBERT  COMPANY 

9RAND  RAPiaS.MICf1.  DtriE.  hOUAND./^CH. 


_  /j  SUGAR 

PRODUCTS 

^  (ALWAYS  IN  OUR  SEALED  PACKAGES) 


.  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINING  COMPANY  Addpess  New  York  City 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  |idvertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Coprright.  19tS. 


Something  worth  remembering 


Boston  Garter 


IS  the  onh  kind  with  the 


Hold*  your 


Smooth  a* 


Your  Skin. 


^  The  Government  buys  Ithaca  Guns  for  Navy  O&w 
Uncle  Sana  buys  the  best.  Locks  simple,  haiy»  % 
piece,  coil  main  sprins  guaranteed  forever.  Gify 
University  timed  our  lo«— it  operates  in  glj  of  a  set**” 
%nll  increase  your  score.  ^ 

^  Stocks  dovetailed  into  frame^no  splitting  or 
^  Five  bores— 28.  20,  16,  12  and  10. 

FREE— describes  18  grades  guns— $17.75  net  to 
ITHACA  GUN  CO.  Dept  E.  ITHACA.  N.T. 


Cbc  Colorabo  (5cm,” 

A  beautiful  Genuine  Topea,  of  purrs:  - 
color,  finest  Diamond  t  ut,  Wiinderful  br"i_* 

rior  to  the  best  iroitatioiL- 


RUBBER  BUTTON  CLASP 


Everywhere 


This  feature  alone  should  prompt 
every  man  to  buy  “  The  Bostoa” 

Made  in  many  styles — 

Pad — Cord — Double  Grip. 


GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY  -  MAKERS  -  BOSTON 


Shirley  Comfortable,  sentiUt, 

President  — 
Suspenders 

11  “Satisfaction  or  money  back” 

II  Be  »ure  "SHIRLEY  PRESIDtNVhcbaiki 

^  0  |l  TWCA-Edtaita«lMf.Ca„Skifhr.S« 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Makes 
Housework  Easier — 

No  other  household  utility  gives  so  much  genuine 
comfort  and  convenience  as 

BIS  SELL’S 

“Cyco”  BALL  BEARING 

Carpet  Sweeper 

It  weighs  but  a  trifle,  -operates  with  a  touch,  con¬ 
fines  the  dust  and  picks  up  the  miscellaneous  litter 
other  cleaning  devices  cannot  gather.  It  makes 
sweeping  a  pleasant  duty  instead  of  a  drudgery. 
Entirely  self-adjusting  and  automatic.  An  extra 
sweeper  for  upstairs  saves  steps.  To  be  had  of  deal¬ 
ers  everywhere.  12  75  to  $5.7,5  Let  us  mail  you  the 
booklet,  “Eaty,  Economical,  Sanitary  Swoeoing. " 

BISSEU  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO..  Grwd  RaM*.  Mick. 

”Wg  Sweep  the  World” 
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The  onfyShxir-on  is  made  hsy  Kirstein 


>  You 
need  a 


A  properly  adjusted  Shur-on 
stays  in  place  comfortably. 
Stylish  in  appearance:  rv 

Simple  in  construction. 

Test  your  own  Eyes 


Read  with  each  eye  at  thirteen  Inches.  If  the  type  blurs 

have  your  eyes  examined  by  the  best  man  you  know.  OR  THIS  MARK 
Say  to  him,  *‘I  want  lenses  In  a  Shur-on  eye-clasa  or  Spec-  ^ 

tacle  mounting.  Remcml>er  the  name  Shur-on  is  stamp^  in  IN  FINGERGRIPS 
the  bridge  andtheTmarklsIntbeOnKcrgrlpH  to  protectyou. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  COMPANY,  E.t.  i864. 

Ave.  L,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Wfife  fi)r  How  to  Btix 
Glasses  Intelligently 


1 


Shur-on  glasses  'n* 


OUR  BIG  $2.  OFFER 

lath's  80  page  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  Planning, 
pnkiing  and  Decorating  Artistic  Homes  of  moderate  cost 
■d  containing  each,  issue  7  to  10  house  plans.  A  twelve 
Mths'  subscription  to  this  authoritative  magazine  and  your 
mkx  of  any  one  of  our  f  1.  Books  all  for  sub.  price  alone 
HI  Bungalows  400  to  4000  125  Designs  cstg.  0000  up 

»l  Cot^es  a**)  to  3000  100  Cement  and  Brick 

IB  Designs  cstg.  30»*)  to  4000  40  Duplex  and  Flats 

ns  “  “  40tX)  to  rgioo  so  Garages  cstg.  150  to  1000 

®  “  “  .liouo  to  OOOO  250  Beautiful  Interiors 

HL  KEITH,  804  Me  Knight  Building,  MinneapolU,  Minn. 
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Sinplr  I*  the  npaddug  d  this  tuisM  Rtcktr 
and  Save  $5.10 

Has  fine  Auto  Seat  with 
Nine  Sjirings.  Covered 
in  Imperial  Leather,  g.S.OO. 
In  best  genuine  Goatskin, 
JO.OO.  It  IS  made  of  solid 
oak,  with  quarter-sawed  back 
and  arms.  Specify  Fumed  or 
Early  English  finish  as  de¬ 
sired.  Order  No.  44.Vi.  Money 
back  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  and  pleased. 

Our  catalog  shows  better-thar.- 
usual  furniture  for  every  room. 
We  ship  from  the  factory  to  you. 
and  by  simply  unpacking  our  completely  finished  furniture  you  eairi 
for  yourself  the  jobbers’  and  dealers*  big  profits,  and  save  all  their 
expenses;  getting  splendid  furniture  to  buutify  your  home  at  just 
about  lialf  wliat  stores  must  cluirge. 

Direct  Furniture  is  refined  in  design,  worthy  in  construction,  and 
sent  on  approNal.  Order  this  chair  or  let  us  send  our  complete 
catalog  E. 

DIRECT  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

Main  and  Fifth  Sts.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


iCt  and  M 

month  n 

ON  CREDIT 


6258  S25. 


Buying  a  high  grade  Diamond  is  saving  money,  not 
spending  it.  The  “Lyon  Method”  makes  it  easy  for  you 
to  save.  Lyon  Diamonds  are  Blue-white  and  perfect.  A 
written  Guarantee  Certificate  with  each  Diamond.  All 
gorxis  sent  prepaid  for  inspection.  No  security  required. 
Write  rjow  for  Catalog  No.  15  I0'>;  discount  for  cash. 

71-73  Nassau  Street 

NEW  YORK 


J.  M.  Lyon  &  Co., 


a  >  '"6m 

.  *  ns. 
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Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Tum'to  page  2. 


There  is  always  a  welcoming  smile  for  You  and 


This  is  the  sin^  of  the  Ifysl  ilocs 


NYLO 


Exclusive  High  Grade  Chocolates 
sold  by  Exclusive  High  Grade 
Druggists,  eighty  cents  to  one  dol¬ 
lar  and  fifty  cents  the  pound 


15,450  of  the  best  Druggists  in 
America  sell  **Nylo”  Chocolates. 
There  is  one  of  these  Druggists 
right  near  you. 


Look  for  the  “Nyal”  Drug  Store  and 
try  a  box  of  these  delicious  chocolates. 
They  are  always  fresh.e ver  wholesome. 


“Nylo”  Chocolates  are  absolute  in  purity  and 
exquisite  in  sweetness  and  flavor.  The  very 
‘finest  in  ‘^pure  food”  candies;  no  artificial 
coloring  materials,  just  purity  and  freshness 
all  through — carefully  selected  nuts  and 
fruits  and  snow-white  sugar  cream  centen, 
within  a  heavy  coating  of  rich  brown  choco¬ 
late.  Most  luscious  and  delicious— the  highest 
quality — we  believe  them  the  finest  choco¬ 
lates  in  the  world.  “NYLO” — remember  the 
name  and  that  they  are  sold  only  at  “NYAL” 
DRUG  STORES. 


Chocolates 


SOUTHEAST _ ^ 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AREA,  an  empire  of  ferille  lands  along 
takoard  Air  Line  Railway  In  Slates  ul  Virginia.  North  and  Soulh 
CmUaa.  Georgia,  Alabama.  Florida.  Outdoor  pursuits  possible 
lar  rotiiid.  Combination  o(  sr)ll  and  ellmaie  allords  opportunity 
krareesslon  ol  good  money  crops.  Rlcb  fruit  and  truck  lands  at 
Is*  irlca  within  easy  reaeb  of  large  markets.  Splendid  oppor- 
(■kn lor stoekralsing.  dairying  and  poultry.  Write  lor  descrlpilve 
■mure.  J  A.  Pride.  General  Industrial  Agent.  Suite  No.  360, 
taMk.  Va. 


IIRIOATION  IN  NORTHWEST  TEX  AS  Is  showing  big  results. 
MMied  water,  fme  rich  soil,  splendid  climate,  cheap  land  and  fa- 
wnMe  terms  make  It  a  great  opportunity  for  general  farming  under 
mteiton  Send  right  away  for  new  Illustrated  folder  "The 
■Mow  Water  Belt."  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Geo.  Colooixatluo 
Mat.  AT4SF  Ry..  1901  Ry.  Excb..  Chicago 


WRITE  ME  TO-DAV  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  remarkable  results 
inmhers  are  securing  through  Everybody’s  Cla.sslfled  Advertising. 
Wiaehelp  you  prepare  your  cony,  suggest  follow-up,  etc.  Address 
a. D.  Duryea.  ClassIHed  Dept..  Everybody's  Magaainc,  New  York. 


MAKE  YOUR  HOME  AT  LAKE  WALES,  Polk  county, 
climate;  hunting,  fishing,  boating — all  yours  with  one  of  our  un¬ 
spoiled,  elevated  lake  front  bomeeltes  or  farming  tracts.  Citrus 
fruits;  vegetables;  money-making  crops  winter  and  summer.  High- 
claas  proposition;  low  cash  prices.  If  you're  ready  to  buy  write  fur 
booklet,  map.  aLake  Wales  Land  Co.,  Lake  Wales.  Florida. 

“  FOR  El  a  NERS“"BU  N  QALOW  COLON  Y^^Iain”*  l^-lfty-flrst 
Sts..  Jacksonvil — the  Winter  Coney  Island  of  Florida.  July  nights 
drop  17  degrees.  Boating  wind  8  miles  per  hour.  30  ft.  seaport,  .‘tun- 
shine  50%.  Tell-the-Truth  Booklet  free.  Write  Half  Million  Club. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


WILLOW  RIVER — Coming  manufacturing  and  commercial  capi¬ 
tal  of  interior  British  Columola.  Located  on  F'raser  and  Willow 
Rivers.  Main  line  Grand  Trunk  Paclflc.  For  full  Information  write 
Pacific  Land  A  Townsites  Co..  562  Richards  Street,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


VIRGINIA 

“TTrOINIA  FERT7le'f“aRM  lands  si 5.06  per  acre  and  up. 
Easy  Payments.  We  will  mail  you  our  beautiful  Illustrated  maga¬ 
zine.  one  year  free.  If  you  will  send  names  of  two  friends  who  are 
Interested  In  Virginia.  F.  H.  La  Baume.  Agr'l  Agent.  Norfolk  & 
Western  Ry.,  N.  A  W  Bldg.,  Room  65,  Roanoke.  Va. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS:  13  .SMtes,  SlU  to  S.50  an  acre:  live 
stocK  and  tools  often  Included  to  settle  quickly.  Big  illustrated 
Catalogue  No.  36  free.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency,  Station  2719. 
47  West  34  th  Street,  New  York. 


MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS— ACTING 


MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  PAY  BIO. It  you  Know  how  towrite 
wji.  iDvestlgate  before  you  Invest.  Don't  be  decelv^  by  cheap. 

tell  you  what  you  already  Know.  Get  facts, 
MtttJ^ue  of  the  art  of  writing  plays  that  are  accepted.  Ours  is 
printed  Instructions.  We  give  you  Individual  at- 
and  personal  instruction  that  meets  your  needs.  Send  for  list 
USI  eraduates  and  nrlcps  paid.  Ass'd  Motion 

TOre  School*.  027  Sheridan  Road.  Chicago. 

I  will  tel!  you  of  the  remarKahle  results 
Ul through  Everybody's  Classified  Advertising. 
L  D  copy,  suggest  follow-up,  etc.  Address 

•  l>ur>ea.  Classined  Dept..  Everybody’s  Magazine,  New  York. 


WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS;  $10  to  $100  each:  con¬ 
stant  demand:  devote  all  or  spare  time:  experience,  literary  abUlry. 
or  correspondence  course  unnecessary.  Details  free.  Atlas  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co..  303  Atlas  Bank  Bldg.,  ClncInnatL  Ohio. _ 

FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  WRITING  AND  SELLING  mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Plays.  .*>0  pages.  .50  cents  (silver).  Exvert  '' rlter  sajs: 
•'Consider  It  exceptionally  good,  and  vw  much  to  the  point. 

Money  back  If  you  want  It.  O.,  Box  74,  Manlius.  N.  Y  . _ 

LEARN  TO  WrTtE  PHOTOPLAYS.  Easv  and  fascinating 
wav  to  earn  money  In  spare  time.  Big  demand.  Producers  pa> 
$10  to  $100  each.  Illustrated  catalog  free  Authors  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Schmd.  Box  130H.  Chicago.  111. 


PATENT  ATORNEYS.  PATENTS 


COPYRIGHTS.  Our  hznd- 
Kiirt  *  ‘■’9  i’'‘nup«i.  All  pairntii  secured 

Me  u^ribed  without  cost  to  the  patentee  In  the  Sclen- 

*  ^9  •  Psient  Attorneys.  376  Broadway.  New 
IT*  "wshington  6'.>5  F  Street.  W  a.shlngton,  D.  C. 

*ARKS.  c6p'vriohTs7  Thirty  years' 

tnj  _ Eipetlenced.  personal  high-class  service.  DllUcidt 

*9*lclted.  Book  with  terms  free.  Address  E.  G. 
Patent  Lawyer  Suite  3.  N  V.  Bldg  .  Washington.  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY.  Advice  and  books 
free.  Highest  references.  Best  results.  Promptness  a^ured. 
Send  sketch  or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent 
Lawyer.  624  F  Street.  Washington.  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED.  Manufacturers  are  writing  for  patents  pro- 
cur^  through  me.  Three  hooks  with  ILst  2G0  Inventions  wanted  sent 
free.  Personal  services.  I  eet  patent  or  no  fee.  Advice  free 
R.  B.  Owen.  10  Owen  Bldg.,  W'ashington.  D.  C. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN. 
AGENTS.  ETC. 


A  DIFFERENT  VACUUM  SWEEPER.  Tbe  Solstmann  Saot- 
tsry  Sweeper  basarevolvlng  brush  right  In  the  suction  noiile.  Simple, 
compact,  band  operated.  Gets  all  the  dust  and  dirt  Gathers  up 
balr,  threads,  lint,  etc.  Capable  representatives  wanted.  Protected 
territory.  Price  only  $12.00.  Write  (or  terms  today.  Dept.  E 
Excelsior  Drum  Works.  Camden,  N.  J. 


IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  (or  a  substantial  good  (laying  propo¬ 
sition,  worth  your  time  and  bard  work,  write  (or  particulars  and 
free  sample  o(  the  Police  Foot  Powder.  New.  attractively  put  up 
and  does  tbe  work.  That's  what  tells  when  It  comes  to  easy  but 
profitable  reorders.  Purity  Laboratories,  1058  B’way,  Bklyn.,  N.  Y. 


WE  PAY  YOU  $S  M.  $4.M  or  $2.M  on  each  order.  You  can 
average  a  number  ol  orders  each  day.  Guaranteed  advance  alter 
first  month.  We  sell  to  physicians  on  easy  credit  terms.  Big  money 
In  It  lor  you.  Light  work:  choice  territory  now  o(>en.  Wm.  Wood  & 
Co..  Dept.  H,  51 — 5tb  Ave.,  New  York.  108  years  In  business 


ANY  ONE  OF  OUR  “2*"  BEST  SELLERS  PAVES  tbe  way 
for  26  sales  In  every  home.  Agents  make  large  profits.  For  terms 
and  (tartlculars  write  Sllver-Cbamberlln  Company,  Department  E, 
Clayton,  N,  J, 


MANUFACTURER  ol  new  exclusive  linen  bed  and  toe  guaran¬ 
teed  hosiery  wants  agent  In  every  county.  Sales  enormous.  Re¬ 
orders  Insures  (lermanent.  Increasing  income.  Protected  teirltory. 
Credit.  E.  Parker  Mills,  720  Chestnut  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 


A  REAL  PERMANENT  BUSINESS,  BETTER  THAN  RUN- 
ning  a  store.  We  manulacture  guaranteed  custom  shirts,  hosiery, 
underwear,  sweaters,  and  neckties  and  sell  through  lo^  repre¬ 
sentatives  direct  to  tbe  wearer.  Write  Steadlast  Mills,  Dept.  17. 
Cohoes.  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN — To  call  on  wholesale  and  retail  hardware,  druggists, 
harness  and  saddlery  and  mill  supply  houses,  etc.,  to  sdl  neatsloot 
and  lard  oil  as  a  side  line  on  a  commission  basis;  (locket  samples. 
We  bdp  you  sdl  our  products.  Anglo-American  Pork  Products 
Co..  63-64  Wade  Building.  Cleveland.  O. 


EARN  A  GOOD  WEEKLY  INCOM  E  reproducing  photographs  o( 
[lerson.s  and  scenes  upon  watch  caps,  china  plates,  vases,  etc.  Knowl¬ 
edge  o(  photography  unnecessary.  Plans  (or  securing  business  (rec. 

Kalos  M(g.  Co.,  13  Hamilton  Place.  Boston.  Mass. _ 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  ot  about  3UO.OOO  protected 
positions  In  U.  8.  service.  Thousands  o(  vacancies  every  year. 
There  Is  a  big  chance  here  (or  you.  sure  and  generous  my.  iKe- 
tlme  employment.  Just  ask  tor  booklet  8-6.  No  obllgaiioo. 

Earl  Hopkins.  Washington,  D  C. _ 

AGENTS.  EITHER  SEX.  WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY. 
Enormous  profits  are  bdng  made.  We  will  give  you  exclusive  rights 
sdling  our  new  cleaning,  polishing  and  dusting  mop.  Record 

breaker.  Duncan  Bros.,  2430  W.  Division  8t.,  Chicago.  HI _ 

AOENTS — To  sell  tbe  newest  electric  appliance  on  the  market: 
sold  everywhere  there  Is  electrldty.  In  tbe  home  and  office:  liberal 
profits:  sales-diivlng  sample,  weighs  a  iiouod,  no  experience  or  knowl¬ 
edge  o(  dectricity  required:  It  shows  bow  to  use  one  light  Instead  ot 
two  and  get  the  same  results;  sells  tor  $3.50  and  saves  tbe  purchaser 
an  investment  ot  $25.  Write  (or  particulars.  Tbe  Handy  Light 
Co.,  1019  Handy  Light  Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


AOENTS— HANDKERCHIEFS.  DRESS  OOODS.  Represent 
a  big  manufacturer.  Sales  run  $50  to  $100.  Etmy  work.  No  ei- 
perlence  needed.  Free  samples.  Credit  Freeport  Manutacturlng 
Company,  31  Main  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AOENTS  MAKE  BIO  MONEY  AND  BECOME  SALES  mana¬ 
gers  (or  our  goods,  establishing  growing  businesses  ot  their  own. 
Ftat  office  sdlers  Fine  profiu.  Particulars  and  samples  tree. 
One  Dip  Pen  Company,  Dept.  1.  Baltimore,  .Md. 


GOOD  ADVERTISING  OR  EDITORIAL  MAN  OR  WOMAN 
to  establish  high-grade  local  magaxine  In  your  section  First  respon¬ 
sible  applicant,  gets  valuable  (rancblse  practically  assuring  profits 
at  start.  Handle  own  capital.  Ready-printed  stories  and  world's 
news-pictures  supplied  monthly.  Write  at  once  American  Magaxine 
Association.  909-915  Lucas  Avenue,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


SOMETHING  NEW — Sanitary  device  (or  tdepbones.  MliHons 
will  be  sold.  Sdls  readily  everywhere.  $1.  Profit  250%.  One 
large  Industrial  company  purchased  1160.  Profiuble  exc  usive 
agencies  o[)eo.  Pbondate  Co..  507  Nasby,  Toledo.  O. 


AOENTS— BIO  MONEY  EVERY  WEEK  FOR  TWO  HOURS' 
work  a  day  selllog  our  wondcrtiil  7-pleoe  Kitchen  Set.  Send  lor 
sworn  statement  ot  big  dally  profit.  Outfit  Free  to  workers.  1200 
other  last  sellers.  Thomas  Mtg.  Co.,  223  Third  St.,  Dayton.  Ohio. 

AGENTS  WANTED  (or  made-to-measure  underwear  Those 
taking  orders  for  shirts  and  clothing  preferred.  Textile  Mtg.  Co . 

Dept.  41,  Champaign,  Illinois. _ 

EARN  MONEY  IN  BUSINESS  FOR  YOURSELF.  Introduce 
our  Everwear  Hosiery  and  Guaranteed  Raincoats  direct  to  consumer. 
We  help  you  to  sure  success.  Experience  unnecessary.  Write  to- 

day.  Dept.  46.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. _ 

WE  ARE  THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERSot Twisted  Wire 
Brushes  In  America.  Highest  grade  goods,  best  service,  bUbest 
profit.  Write  (or  our  new  catalog  You  are  sure  to  win.  Fuller 

Brush  Co  .  9  Hoadley  Place,  Harttord,  Coon. _ 

AGENTS— SOMETHING  NEW— FASTEST  SELLERS  AND 
quickest  repeater  on  earth.  Permanent.  Profitable  business.  Big 
money  weekly  easily  made.  Write  (or  particulars.  American  Prod- 

ucts  Co.,  6714  Sycamore  8t..  Cincinnati.  O. _ 

ANYONE  CAN  ATTACH.  GLIDING  CASTERS.  SM% 
profit.  Carried  In  pocket.  No  roHers.  Save  floors,  carpets,  tur- 
nlture.  Cost  Sc.,  sell  lOc.  Homes  buy  dosens.  Best  agents'  article 
ot  tbe  century.  G.  Mtg.  Co  .  20  A  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


STOPTHIEFI  STOPTHIEFI  STOPTHIEFI  Most 


ot  thumb  screw.  Demonstrated  In  3  seconds.  Besthoiaetai^ 
seller  ever  placed  on  market.  Retails  25  cts.  Direct  (m 
agent.  Stopthlet  Window  Lock  Co.,  Union  Street.  SomarBouJ 
SALESMEN  AND  AGENTS— WHOLE  TIME  dFsibinM 
The  "Merit"  Pocket  folding  Tooth-Brush,  one  ot  the  bixxM^ 
on  tbe  market.  100%  and  more  profit  to  you.  A  patenudxmh 
that  is  a  necessity.  One  sale  makes  a  dnxeo.  Get  vour  unS 
today.  Write  tbe  Colonial  Company.  Haddunfield.  N  J 


SALESMEN— SHIRT  AND  CUSTOM  TAILORINQ^^ 
— also  women  to  sell  custom  underwear,  best  lor  service  BtiSdwE; 
Whole  or  (lart  Bme.  Experience  unnecessary.  Ohio  Texas i? 
210  State  St.,  Palnesville,  Ohio.  *eine  a. 


$2SIM.  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  POLICY  FORMnnT^i 
ly.  Pays  $2500  death,  $15  weekly  (or  Injury  or  slcknen  sdhs 
men  and  women.  Ages  16  to  70.  $5000  Policy  tor  1101*1? 
Deposit  with  State.  Write  to  Underwriters,  Newark.  N  J  ^ 


PHOTO  PILLOW  TOPS,  PORTRAITS.  FRAMESlta 
Pictures,  Photo  China  Plates.  Rejects  credited.  PromM  aa 
ments;  samples  A  cat.  tree  to  agents.  30  days'  credit 
Bailey  Co..  Desk  M6.  Chicago,  III. 


LIVE  AOENTS  MAKE  BIO  MONEY  selling  our  Potu 
Toilet  Articles  and  Soaps.  Quick  sales.  Write  HopOdir  4  Rm 
267  No.  Second  St..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AOENTS — Amaxing  Invention,  big  money  dally,  big  profit.  Nn 
business.  No  comiieiltloo.  World's  best  Home  Massage  MicMk 
Works  by  water  power.  Delights  both  sexes.  Write  for  full  ptnkv 
tars  and  free  book  on  "Beauty  A  Health."  Address,  Blackaai 
Co.,  732  Meredith  Bldg.,  Toledo.  O. 


AOENTS — Double  your  Income  selling  guaranteed  knlt-goodili 
largest  manufacturer  In  America.  Write  lor  tree  outfit  and  putln. 
lars  ot  greatest  money-making  proposition  ever  ofier^.  Midia 
Knitting  Mills,  486  Broadway.  New  York. 


BIO  PROFITS.  Manulacture  "Barley  Crisps."  new  ronlKthi 
Sells  like  botcakes.  5c.  package  costs  you  Ir.  to  make.  Micthi 
and  Instructions,  prepaid,  $7.50.  Send  lOc.  (or  sample  and  Mb 
tore  Barley  Crisp  Co..  1619  Hyde  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


1619  Hyde  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


AOENTS— WOULD  YOU  TAKE  A  STEADY  JOBvherem 
can  make  a  good  living  now  and  work  up  to  yearly  profits  of  tJJH 
or  more?  My  line  is  snappy  household  goods.  Quirk  wtei. 
Get  busy  with  postal  asking  particulars.  E.  M.  Davis,  RC2Diti 

Block.  Cbjcago. _ _ 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  (or  30  days  only,  one  dosen  guaraiiwf 
U.  8.  Fire  Extinguishers.  Secure  territory  now.  Special  Mr 
given  to  but  one  representative  In  each  section.  United  Mfi.Ck 
1013  Jefierson,  Toledo.  O. 


AOENTS;  BIO  EASY  MONEY.  The  Wiiard  Light  requIn M 
generation,  lamps  operated  by  pull  of  chain.  Convenient  w  tke 
tiiclty— one-tentb  tbe  cost.  Everybody  wants  them.  Write  lx 
our  new  selling  plan.  Quick  sales.  Big  profits.  No  compemha 
Nagel-Crhase  Mtg.  Co..  157  E.  Erie  St..  Chicago,  III. 


MEN  OF  IDEAS  and  inventive  ability  should  write  lor  M 
"Lists  ot  Needed  Inventions."  "Patent  Buyers"  and  "HowteOa 
Your  Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advice  Free.  Randolph  fiCk 

Patent  Attorneys.  Dept.  37.  Washington,  D.  C. _ 

SALESMEN  wanted  to  sell  all  Shlnon  products  to  sloniiadliP 
bers  In  all  classes  ot  trade.  Consumption  big.  Lowest  piicw  ■ 
attractive  deals.  17  year  quality  reputation.  Big  conunWax 

All  or  part  time.  Shlnon  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. _ 

WE  want  resident  agents,  spare  time,  everywheram 
resenting  world  renowned  ObasbI's  carbon  paper,  JapaneK  exult 
books,  etc.  Tbe  largest  In  this  line.  Sell  tactory  to  emm 
direct.  No  ixeddling:  Just  take  orders.  Old  rustomen  everywMi 
H.  Ohasbl  *  Co..  395  B'way,  N.  Y. 


AOENTS— PORTRAITS  JSc.,  FRA.MES  15c.,  Sheet  PHtW 
Ic..  Stereoscopes  26c..  Views  Ic.  30  days'  credit.  SampMiw 
Catalog  Free.  Consolidated  Portrait,  Dept.  5081.  1027  W.  kam 
8t.,  Chicago.  III.  _ 


I  WILL  START  YOU  earning  a  good  Income  In  wholewMf 
time,  sllveilog  mirrors.  No  capital.  Anyone  can  do  tht  jsx 
Send  lor  tree  Instructive  Booklet,  giving  plans  ot  operatwo.  t».> 
Redmond.  Dept.  C,  Boston.  Mass.  _ _ 


SELL  HOSIERY;  guaranteed  against  holes  or  new  how  M- 
build  a  permanent  trade:  big  profits:  experience  unnecemary.  1^ 

national  Mills.  Dept.  K.  West  Phila.,  Pa. _ _ 

AGENTS  make  big  money  selling  our  new  gold  Iclteri  lor* 
windows,  store  fronts,  and  glass  sign'.  Any  one  can  1*  * 
Write  to-day  tor  tree  sample  and  full  (tartlculars.  Metaine  m 

Letter  Co..  417  N.  Clark  St..  Chicago _ 

AGENTS— "Monthly  Directory"  (illustrated)  cootaJni** 
newest,  best  selling  sp^altles  and  money-making  proponn*^ 
responsible  concerns.  3  months  10c.  B  Publishing  Co.,  in'-" 
St..  New  York. _ _ 

“TRAVELING  SALESMEN"  wanted,  best  "We UnjTj, 
extienses:  (Kteket  sates  outfit:  easy  seller:  prompt  rommixwow.  ii— 
Jewelry  <3o..  2005  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Illinois. _ 

SOLICIT  SUBSCRIPTIONS  tor  Everybody's  sfW  MJjS 
during  your  sitare  time  and  make  a  lot  ot  extra  money  for  T"TJ 
No  other  line  lends  Itself  so  readily  to  spar^tlme  wmx  wi^ 
so  liberally  tor  tbe  time  put  In.  You  can  easily  earn 
tbe  time  that  might  otherwise  be  wasted.  No  Invewmm^ 
quired.  Make  It  your  (xermanent  business  It  you  llk^ 
lars.  write  to  Helpmates,  Everybody's  Magaxine.  New  iorxv/« 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED -SALESMEN, 
_ AGENTS,  ETC. — Continued 


'uZfSMEN  IHAKINQ  SMALL  TOWNS.  WHOLE  TIME  OR 
JSST  abould  carry  our  fast  sellinR  pocket  alde-llue.  Special 
atiovlng  return  of  unsold  Roods.  Makes  quick,  easy 
MOO  commission  on  each  order.  ikimetbloR  Entirely 
Write  lor  outfll  today.  Burd  MIr.  Co.,  2112  Slgel  St.,  Cbl- 

mUI. _ - _ 

TilisMEN— TO  RbPRtSENT  STANDARD  medical  books 
.■trddans  only  ^  we  have  lust  Issued  and  have  now  in  preparation 
uar  Kwtmks  that  are  meetloR  with  pronounced  favor:  success- 
Sauks  mean  successful  salesmen.  Rood  Income,  aRreeable  and 
Zaurat  employment.  Address  with  fullest  details  and  business 
j.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  P.  U.  Box  1579,  Phila- 

iMMa,  1^ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

'iQENTS:  StartllOR  new  hosiery  proposition.  Guaranteed  for 
mittr  Must  wear  12  months  or  replaced  free  ARents  bavinR 
MSwfui  success.  Write  for  terms  and  samples.  Thomas  MIr. 
Ca,5B  Wat  St.,  Dayton,  O. 

"VOUNQ  ME^  YOUNO  WOMEN!  Be  the  tlrst  to  make  biR 
iHO  on  this  new  proposition  In  your  town.  First  see  manager  of 
Mbcai  moving  picture  theatre.  ArranRe  with  him  to  run  adver- 
tsw  aida  on  bis  screen  between  the  reRular  programme.  Next 
the  butchers,  bakers  and  merchants.  Bhow  them  bow  to 
•msa  their  tr^e  and  make  more  money  by  advertising  to  the 
Wietudlenca  at  the  "movies"  In  this  new  and  Interesting  way. 
TM  sell  them  our  advertising  slides.  We  pay  big  commission 
ud  Bake  catchy,  attractive  advertising  slides,  beautifully  hand 
Oeced  Write  tor  complete  plan.  Harold  Ives  Co..  Metropolitan 
UK  Bonding,  N.  Y.  City.  _ 


AGENTS!  SALES  COMPANIES!  SEN  D  for  Booklet  on  Suds, 
the  greatest  washing  compound,  with  tree  trial  box.  Easy  seller, 
sure  repeater,  big  margin  of  prodt.  The  Franklin  Company,  Desk 
A,  303  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

MEN “OT" W EARN  MONEY  In  spare  time.  It  you 
take  up  our  proposition  you  will  make  money,  and  It  will  be  only  a 
short  time  before  you  are  independent  of  the  ordinary  pay  envelope. 
No  capital  required.  The  Beck  Mtg.  Co..  220  E.  4lat  St.,  N.  Y~. 


ANY  CAPABLE.  ENERGETIC  AND  AMBITIOUS  MAN  of 
whatever  occupation,  who  will  accept  a  position  in  the  south,  where 
salary  Is  commensurate  with  services  rendered  and  where  the  rapid 
growth  of  new  Industries  offers  heretofore  unequalled  opportuniiy 
for  advancement,  will  address  Box  3.i,  New  Orleans.  La.,  for  further 
Information.  State  present  employment.  Idlers  and  Clock  watch¬ 
ers  need  not  reply. 


WOMEN  AGENTS 

RESPONSIBLE  LADY  CAN  YASSERS  WANTED  In  every  town 
where  not  represented.  Dress  Goods,  Velvets.  Silks,  Lares,  etc. 
Make  a  good  income  during  your  spare  time.  National  Dress  Goods 
Co..  Dept.  42,  No.  8  B^'h  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  Samples  Free. 


_ _ means  cash  In  your  pocket  every 

lu'  Hou^old  Device:  duplicate  orders,  prodts  big.  experience  un- 
Kceawy.  Write  Immediately.  Specialties  Supply  Co.,  No.  31 
fMixhhy  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


~BI0  SALARY  AND  ADDITIONAL  COMMISSION  PAID  man 
(nau  la  each  town  to  distribute  free  circulars  and  take  orders 
kt  concentrated  davorlngs  In  tubes.  Ziegler  Co..  445-P  Dearborn 

SuChlcigo.  „  _  ^ _  _  _  _ 

TRAVELINO  MEN:  If  you  want  an  easy,  prodtable  side-line 
ntw  tor  our  special  Direct  newsdealer  proposition  to  handle  Every- 
M’a  Adventure.  The  l>ellneator.  The  Designer,  and  Tbe  Woman's 
Ctlliie  your  spare  time  prodtably.  Publishers  News 
Cmimb;.  Spring  and  Macoougal  streets.  New  York. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INCORPORATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  IN  ARIZONA.  Least 
Cm,  Gieatat  advantages.  Coat  not  affected  by  amount  of  capital. 
Tnaon  buslnew  and  keep  books  anywhere.  Stork  made  full- 
mU  and  non-a«essable  by  using  our  forms.  President  Stoddard, 
lonwr  Secretary  of  Arlaona.  Laws,  blanks  and  directions  free. 
Siockboldeni  are  exempt  from  corporate  liability.  Stoddard  Inrorpo- 
nilag  Coapany,  Box  KJ.  Phoenix.  Arlaona.  _ 

^UILD~A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN,  and  escape  saTarled 
Mfcry  for  life.  Learn  tbe  Collection  Business.  Limitless  ttelcLs; 
Me  eompe'dtlon.  Few  opportunities  so  profitable  Send  for  "Polnt- 
bT today.  American  Collection  Service.  18  Stale  8L.  I^trolt,  Mich. 

SHARE  THE  “LUCK  OF  THE  FOUR-LEAF  CLOVER" 
iltk  m!  We  gladly  welcome  into  membership  every  girl  and  woman 
aier  to  earn  Inecesslties  lor  herself.  “Guide  to  Moneyville"  free. 
Md  lor  It  before  bedtime  lo-night.  October  tlrst  Is  our  third  birth¬ 
day  aid  every  one  who  has  earned  even  as  little  as  S3.00  between 
.big  1  and  that  date  will  partake  of  our  special  birthday  treat— a 
Hardeaf  Clover  Grab  Bag.  Don’t  miss  It.  Write  now.  Helen 
Batkaway,  Secretary,  the  Clover  Club.  The  Delineator,  New  York. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE  ALADDIN  “BLU- 
Ray" — an  effective  drugless  treatment  for  a  number  of  ailings.  A 
prominent  New  York  physician  writes  about  the  Aladdin  Blu-Ray: 
“Nothing  1  have  ever  used  has  given  me  the  satLsfacilon  that  your 
apparatus  has.  and  I  have  applied  It  with  the  most  gratifying  results 
for  many  kinds  of  pain."  Tbe  Blu-Ray  apparatus  Ls  moderate 
priced  and  sells  to  every  home.  Gentlemen  with  some  capital  and 
references  can  obtain  exclusive  territorial  selling  rights.  This  Ls 
a  valuable  franchise  Indeed.  Aladdin  Co.,  94  B'way,  Dept.  3, 
New  York. 


CORSETIERS  should  write  for  our  Salesladies'  Catalog  de¬ 
scribing  everything  needed  in  your  business.  Best  GtKXls.  Low- 

isbth  St.,  New  York. 


WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  remarkable  results 
advertisers  are  securing  through  Everybody's  Classilled  Advertising. 
Let  me  help  you  prepare  your  copy,  suggest  follow-up.  etc.  Address 
E.  D.  Duryea,  Classified  Dept.,  Everybody's  Magazine.  New  York. 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER. 
PHOTOGRAPHS  —  PICTURES 


MVEWPINO—prinTINQ— ENLARGING.  Get  the  beat 
mjtny  ctiATKe  for  onllnary  results.  I  will  net  In  your 
ww  ftU  tut  your  expoAuren  are  capable  of  producing.  Mall  me 
K  films.  Quality — Promptness — Fair  prices.  Henry 

1  Head.  Bates  Bldg^Mmya._^’ .  _ [ _ 

^f;y\OUARTERS  for  exchanxinK  and  sellinx  second-hand  cam- 
Complete  line  of  Kodaks,  ('entury.  Premo  and  (5ra- 
MCaoMm  and  supplies.  Illus  C'at.  A  8t>oclal  bargain  list  E  .‘Jc. 
Otoeckner  A  Xewby.  171  Broadway.  X  .Y.  City. _ 

the  Kamera-Meter  tells  correct  exposure — price 
send  a  six  exposure  roll  for  I>eveloplnK  and  six 
^  velTet  prints.  Kamera  Shop.  16!l  Auditorium.  Chicago.  HI. 

^^LARD  FINISHING  DEVEl’6ps”cLEA~R  SHARP^ETAIT 
failures.  One  6ex  roll  developed  free  to  new 
wlih  advice  about  exposures.  Price  List,  booklet  •  FHm 
ywsts.  sample  velox  print  free,  C.  Pollard.  Lynn.  Mass. 


HIQH-QRADE  AMATEUR  FINISHINQ.  We  are  experts  in 
developing,  printing  and  enlarging.  Prompt  wrvice  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed,  or  money  returned.  Send  for  price  list  ‘  B  ” 

L.  M.  Prince.  lOH  W  4th  St ,  Cincinnati.  O. _ 

SAMPLE  PRINTS. —  Send  negatives  for  free  sample  of  our  work. 

Films  developed  10c.  roll.  Velox  prints  2*4x3‘4.  3c.  Other  sizes 
proportionately  cheap.  Photo  enlarging  a  specialty.  hxIO’s  20c. 
unmounted.  Cotumbla  Photo ^upply  C<y.  Dept.  A.  "  p^C. 

YOUR  PHOTOS  ENLARGED  25c.  8x10  made  from  any  size 

negative  or  film.  Films  developed  5c.  per  roll,  all  sizes.  Prints 
3c.  each.  2  1-4x3  1-4:  4c..  3  1-4x4  1-4.  Send  negative  and  get  sample 
prints.  Free.  We  .save  you  money.  Anil  Trust  Photo  Supplies. 

M.  A.  Leese.  fil4  Ninth  St ,  Wa.shlngton.  D.  C. _ _ _ 

FILMS  DEVELOPED.  10c.  per  roll.  All  sixes.  Prints:  2‘4x3^4.  3c  : 

2Hx4‘4.  3Sx34.  3‘4x4'4.  4c.:  34x54  and  4x5.  .5c.;  on  Postcards  5c.: 
Prompt  return.s.  Highest  grade  work.  Send  2  negatives  and  will 
print  free  as  sample.  (1.  K.  Hoke.  1500a  East  fi.Trd  St..  <  'hicago. 


«ec  PMn 
tampls 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT-  TYPEWRITERS— TOOLS 


AGENTS  FOR  AMERICAN!  BELLOWS  YACUUM  CLEANER. 
Easy  ruDDlug  on  ball-bearing  axle.  Weigb.s  8  lbs.  Best  on  the 
market.  Attractive  terms.  Write  American  Vacuum  Machine 
Co.,  36  3.  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

SPECIALTY  SALESMEN  WANTED:  big  commissions  being 
earned:  write  for  particulars.  E.  L.  Amott.  Greenfield,  Ohio. 


EVERY  WOMAN  SHOULD  EARN  BIO  MONEY  EVERY  week 
Introducing  our  very  complete  Fall  line  of  beautiful  wool  suitings, 
wash  fabrics,  fancy  walstlngs,  silks,  bdkfs..  petticoats,  etc.  Up-to- 
date  N.  Y.  City  patterns.  Finest  line  on  the  market.  Dealing 
direct  with  the  mills  you  will  Snd  e,ur  prices  low.  If  others  can  make 
big  money  weekly  you  can  also.  Samples,  full  Instructions  In  neat 
sample  case.  sblpi>ed  express  prepaid.  No  money  required.  Exclu¬ 
sive  territory.  Write  tor  particulars.  Be  flrst  to  apply.  Standard 
Dress  Goods  Company.  D^k  87  X.  Binghamton,  N.  V. 


^^pewriters  rebuilt  By  the  Manufacturers— We  are 
f5Ei*.'P*^!y  this  month  of  “Visible''  tyiiewriters,  Olivers. 
11  khd  can  furnish  these  machines  Factory  Rebuilt 

®*'  *•••  them  anywhere,  allowing  Rent 
«ii  .  Remingtons.  Smith-Premiers  or  any  other  stand- 

-“jchlne  preferred  furnished  on  same  conditions.  Write  for 
wS.ChliirTll''"  Established  1892.  34-36  W. 


4»a  Machine  at  Wholesale  price  lo  Ir 

ID.  Rkritkins  lo  every  make.  Typewriters  for  $ 

maailard  Typewriter  Exchange,  31  Park  Row.  New  York. 


TOOLS  AND  TOOL  CHESTS,  AND  OTHER  TOOLS,  for  the 
aiitolst.  shop  and  home — are  listed  and  described  In  the  Tool  Monger, 
a  390-page  catalog  mailed  on  receipt  of  6c.  in  stamps.  Montgomery 

A  Co..  10.5  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City.  _ 

typewriter:  ALL'maKES.  agents  wanted.  Prices 

from  S.'i.OO  to  $.50.00,  all  guaranteed.  Free  trial  allowed.  Send  for 
Illustrated  catalogue.  Ribbons  4  for  SI. 00.  Carbons  SI. 00  per  100. 
New  York  Typewriter  Exchange,  2493  Valentine  Ave. .New  York  City. 
^  ■  DUPLICATOR  DEVICES  ‘ 

YOU  can  make  .50  Duplicate  Copies  from  every  letter  you  write  with 
pen  or  typewriter  by  using  our  Motlern  Dtiplicator-Printer.  Music, 
Slaps. Drawlngs.elc.  IsdlerSlieComplete  $3.60.  Booklet  Free.  Other 
Sizes.  W.  L.  Durkin.  Reeves  A  Co.,Mfrs..339  5th  .Ave. .Pittsburg. Pa. 

l>4« 


64h  EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


An4 

C-&S 


SEND  ic. 


EARN  YOUR  OWN  PIN  MONEVI  Tbe  Guide  to  Moneyvllle 
(tves  full  p^lculATS.  Ninth  edition  now  ready— nod  It's  free  for  the 
asking.  Thousands  of  girls  and  women  have  already  fattened  their 
purses  by  following  Its  recipe  Join  at  once  and  help  us  celebrate 
our  third  birthday  October  first.  Address  Helen  Hathaway.  Secre- 
tary  tbe  Clover  Club.  The  Delineator.  New  York. _ 


FOR  WOMEN 


POULTRY.  SQUABS.  ETC. 


an  uplift,  an  education.  Gives  all  the  unusual  nodilm 
are  bolding,  tells  bow  other  women  can  make  money 
your  colw.  Handy  for  reference— a  wonderful  cure  fordkmiirJ 
ment.  Every  woman  In  America  should  have  one.  VtiUTSHV  ‘ 
Allen.  41  Union  8q..  New  York.  '  *“*■ 

GET  A  GIFT  PROM  OUR  BIRTHDAY  GRAB  BAOnC 
Clover  Club  celebrates  lu  third  birthday  October  Ont  yJ! 
Cloverite  who  has  earned  even  as  little  as  n.OO  by  our 
making  recipe  since  August  Brst  will  have  a  '  grab"  nude 
Tbe  gifts  are  all  worth  while  and  Include  Bluebird  Bar  PIm. 
Stencil  Sets.  Sterling  Bracelets,  etc.,  etc.  Become  a  menbwuM 
— there  are  no  dues,  nothing  to  buy.  "Guide  to  Moneyvllle.- 
about  this  pleasant  dignided  work.  Is  free.  "Write  helm  tieS 
to-night"  to  Helen  Hathaway.  Club  Secretary.  Tbe  DeHneatw. xT 

LOOSE-LEAF  DEVICES  ' 


4J  VARIETIES.  Poultry,  Squab  Breeders.  Fancy  ^eons.  Ducks, 
Geese.  Turkeys,  Guineas,  Ornamental  Birds,  Wild  Game,  Pheasants, 
Pea  Fowl  and  Dogs.  Incubators,  freight  fwld.  Feed  and  supplies. 
Catalogue  3  cents.  Missouri  Squab  Co..  Dept.  E.  Kirkwood.  Mo. 


TRAVELING— TRANSPORTATION— TOURS 

CLARK'S  ISTH  ANNUAlTcRUISE^t^tbe  Orient,  February 
2nd,  by  magnlBcent  S.  S.  "Rotterdam,"  24,170  tons.  64  Days, 
(4O0  up.  Stop-overs  In  Europe.  Week  In  Paris  or  London  tw. 
Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Bldg..  New  York. _ 


INFORMATION  FOR  POLICY  HOLDERS 

LIFE  INSURANCE  Policies  Bought — We  pay  higher  cash  values 
than  tbe  Issuing  company  for  tontine  or  deferred  dividend  policies 
1  to  5  years  before  maturity.  Write  for  explanatory  booklet.  Charles 
E.  Shepard  A  Co.,  Inc.,  established  1886.  56  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

FOR  THE  LAME 


EVERYBODY  SHOULD  CARRY  A  LOOSE  LEAF  MI 
book.  Why?  Because  It  Is  economic.  Send  2jc.  for  assnolet 
with  Genuine  Leather  covers  and  60  sheets.  Name  on  covw  Is 
15c.  extra.  Looaeleaf  Book  Co..  Dept.  Z,  81  E.  125th  8U  N  Y 


OLD  GOLD 


THE  PERFECTION  EXTENSION  SHOE  for  any  person  with 
a  short  limb.  No  more  unsightly  cork  soles,  irons,  etc.,  needed. 
Worn  with  ready-made  shoes.  Shipped  on  trial.  Wrlteforbooklet. 
Henry  B.  Lou.  313  Third  Ave..  New  York. _ 

FOR  THE  HOME— MOCCASINS 

KAKEMb'NO,~~bR  hXngTn^  PICTURE,  painted  on  fdlk  by 
famous  Japanese  artists,  finished  and  mounted  with  silk  and  Ivory, 
wked  In  a  fine  wooden  ease.  Write  for  free  Illustrated  catalogue. 
Tokyo  Kakemono  Company.  Tangocho,  Akasaka,  Tokyo.  Japan. 

BE  GOOD  TO  YOUR  FEET.  Buy  "Navajo"  soft-soled  mocca¬ 
sins — made  to  wear;  heavy  buck  bide;  Indian  beaded;  unique.  Sixes: 
babys  2  to  5,  75c.;  cbilds  6  to  9,  SI:  misees-youtbs  10  to  I.  S1.35: 
ladles  2  to  5,  S1.65:  ladies-mens  6  to  9,  S2;  mens  10  to  12,  S2.50,  all 
postpaid  and  guaranteed.  Write  Star  Co._.  .Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

NEW  THOUGHT 

how  to  get  what  you  WANT,  In  health,  wealth  and 
development  of  talent.  Scientific  New  Thought  methods  that 
turned  tbe  trick  for  tbe  author — and  others.  The  booklet  Is  yours 
with  3  months'  trial  subscription  to  Nautilus  Magaxine.  efflciency 
tonic  for  mind,  body  and  business,  all  for  10c.  Tbe  Elisabeth  Towne 
Co..  Dept.  659.  Holyoke.  Mass. _ 


“WHY  I  AM  A  UNITARIAN”  By  James  Freeman  CIvka ai 
other  Unitarian  Literature  tree.  Address  "Associate  DeptnaiM* 
25  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 


Literary  Workers.  Keeps  you  in  constan'  touch  with  the  muMh 
Send  25  eta.  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscription.  The  WtIH) 
Magaxine,  32  Union  Sq.  E.,  New  York  City.  _ _ 

CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 


FASHION  DRAWING  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL.  BIO  DEMAN 
lor  competent  artists.  Easy  terms.  Send  for  free  booklet.  MeW 
poHtao  Sebool  of  FasbloD  IllustratlDg,  50  Eatst  29tb  Street.  NewTd 


INVESTMENTS-BONDS— MORTGAGES 

OKLAHOMA  FIRST  MORTGAGES  on  Improved  farms.  per> 
sonal  inspection  of  security.  No  loans  made  for  more  than  50%  of 
value.  Abstract  of  title  and  Attorney's  opinion  with  every  loan. 
Bank  reference.  Net  you  7%.  Sam  W.  Butler.  Atoka.  Oklahoma. 


Adventure 

FOR  SEPTEMBER 

15  Cents  a  Copy 


f][  If  you  want  to  have  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  entertainment  in  msgaaai* 
^  reading,  he  sure  to  get  a  copy  of  ADVENTURE  for  September.  It  contsiM 
complete  novel,  which  in  book  form  vrould  easily  cost  one  dollar. 

“The  Letter  of  his  Ord«rs.**  by  that  sterling  writer.  Talbot  Mundy,  This 
ticular  novel  of  his  is  filled  with  action,  tensity  and  surprise.  ^  The  mydeny 
East  is  vividly  brought  before  you.  The  quiet  efliciency  of  British  administrsM 
in  India  is  shown  in  all  its  glory  of  achievement. 

In  addition  to  two  book-length  stories  the  224  jrages  overflow  wkh  rsttlai 
^  good  short  stories  of  every  conceivable  variety.  Don't  miss  this  issue. 


Half  of  theskin  tronbleecA  men’s  faces  are  due 
to  soap  Impurities  not  suited  to  tender  cuticla. 

LLOYD’S 

H  EUX-E-SIS 

la  a  delicate  cream  to  be  rubbed 
over  lightly  and  offers  relief  from 
all  annoying  discomforts.  Baaor 
and  £uz>e>sis  only  required.  • 

Sample  Tuba  Sent  for  17 e 
PARKAmFORD  |  F.  R.  ARNOLD  A  CO. 
SSStkA*«..N«wT«rk  I  7W«t224Sl..NtwT«rii 


Free  Plans  fo 

Heating  Your 

U  - - _  furnished  by  heating 

JIOIII6  experts.  Get  them. 

Learn  how  you  can  try 
a  Kalamazoo  Furnace  for  30  days  Itm— 
and  send  It  back  any  time  within  a  year 
if  it  fails  to  heat  your  home  properly. 

Ask  for  Foctorr  Prices  on  Furnaces 
Get  our  book  explaining  better  besting  and  cash 
saving.  A.k  for  Fumnee  Catalog  No.  472. 

W«  MkaitiUI  lUMotSWM.,  Ru.«,QMStovMOid  FurMOM 
Wa  ban  tam  calalaei — .1mm  Mb  far  tb.  m.  jo.  not. 

Kalamaxoo  Store  Co.«  Mfrt. 

Kalamaxoo.  Mich. 


Ia  Kaiamazoe^ 

-  Direct  to  You  Too 


MISCELLANEOUS 


tl  MAILED  YOU  for  each  full  set  of  false  leetb  xent  ns.  PaW 
seu  in  proportion.  Highest  prices  for  Old  Gold,  Plstloun,  Sha 
Diamonds  and  Jewelry.  Send  by  Parrel  Post  today.  Aik  Mil 
of  wonderful  Diamond  bargains.  Phils.  Smelt.  A  Ret.  Cl  ■ 
S  CbestDut  St.,  Pblla.,  Pa.  Est.  21  yrs.  Keep  Ad  tor  rrlmnk 


STAMPS— COINS— CURIOS 

SI.06  TO  sioto.ao  cTsh'p  A I D  f’or“a  ll  rare  mm 

to  date.  Many  valuable  coins  In  circulation.  Get  posted.  8 
stamp  tor  large  Illustrated  coin  circular.  It  may  mean  muck  p 
to  you.  You  certainly  have  nothing  to  lose.  Bend  now.  .\a 
malic  Bank,  Dept.  B.  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

LITERARY— BOOKS— AUTHORS 


C.It  is  so  much  more 
than  “just  soap" — 
it  is  amazingly  ^ 
good  soap— always  J 

white,  clean,  sweet 
and  pure. 

CThe  oval,  floating 
cake  fits  the  hand,  ' 
and  wears  down  to 
the  thinnest  wafer  | 
—lathering  and 
cleansing  to  the 
last  shadow. 

CMoney  cannot  ^ 
buy  better  soap^^^ 


THE 

N.K.FAIRBANK 
COMPANY  A 
CHICAGO  ^ 


Have  You  a  Little ‘Fairy’ 

in  Your  Home? 


-then  tomorrow 
morning  begin  to 
make  your  little 
Fairy  clean  and 
fresh  and  fine 
with 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


HI  CLEHEMS  FAMOUS  HIHIMLE 


THECDIC*. 


i«i  ^.Mt>nTiinii 


Amer.92.50.  Eur.flu] 
I  Booklet.  Souvenir  Can 
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:<0}W11ERE-T0»G0 


If  Coming  To  New  York 
Why  Pay  Excessive  Hotel  Rates? 


The  Clendening  N.  Y. 

%mU  to  Oettoer  Ull  Ptflor.  bed¬ 
room.  priveie  both  for  two  portoot. 
|1  50  daily  aod  op  Write  for  De- 
•criplife  Booklet  H.,  with  Mapof  City. 


Hntfil  Parlfr-  <a)  los  waveny  Pi.eui 

nuiGl  CAl  ICy  Ave.  A  Waehinigton  So. 
Park.  NewA  dornelike.  TemDeranoe  Hotel. 


rara.  news  DorneuKe.  lemperaDoe noiei. 
Koom  with  bath,  |1.50:  with  meals,  98. 
Double  Boom  with  bath,  meals  for  two,96. 


COMFORT  WITHOUT  CXTRAVAGANCC 

HOTEL  WOODSTOCK 

FORTY-THIRD  STREET  NEAR 

TIMES  SQ.,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  ENGLAND  SANITAMW 

THE  HOME  OF  HEALTH  ARO  Ktr 
Forest  surrounded,  beside  a  OwWM 
Seress  miles  from  B»^ 
BATTLE  CREEK  MCTHOM 
BOX  T9  MELROW,  ME 


TTmfTfSnJTHi 


BLENHEIM. 
AboveUliutrstion  snows  but  one  section  of 
this  msralflcent  snd  sumptuoiuly  fitted 
nouse— toe  Upen  Air  Plaza  and  Enclosed 
solarlums  OYeriook  tbe  Board-wsUk  and  the 
Ocean.  Tbe  environment,  con venlence  and 
comforts  of  the  Marlborougb-Blenbeim  and 
the  InTtsoratinft  climate  at  Atlantic  City 
make  this  the  Ideal  place  for  a  Summer  or 
Fall  sojourn.  Always  open.  Write  for  hand¬ 
somely  Illustrated  booklet.  Josiah  White  A 
Sons  Company,  Proprietors  and  Directors.* 


BOSTON  MASS. 


SEATTLE  WASH. 


HntAl  ^ovnv  “  18  stories  of  solid  com- 
EXULCl  oAVUy.  fort,”  concrete,  steel  A 
■harMe.  Atcenterof  tnl 
Anto  Bus.  Rooms  Si  up 


•  Writ* /or /uriker  sufsi'mem 


HERE'S  BIG  MONEY  FOR  YOU 


T  Y  P  E W  R I T  r  l(  S 

:*"*^.r^-FACTOK'r  K  thi  ll  ' 


Hundreds  oi  operators  are  making  $75  weekly.  You  can 
do  as  well  with  this  wonderful 


DIAMOND  POST  CARD  GUN 

^  It  makes  three  sizes  post  cards  including  mailing 
Cl  size,  also  photo  buttons  without  plates  or  films. 
^  Finished  pictures  delivered  on  The  Spot  In  a  Min¬ 
ute.  No  Dark  Room  Re<|ulr<M*“No  can¬ 
vassing.  experience  unnecessary  —  be  profit  on 
Bvory  Mmo.  Write  today  for  samples  of  work  and 
full  description,  (srasp  this  opportunity  NOW. 
i  Inlomatlonal  Metal  A  Ferrotype  Co, 
...A»ept.3M  €hleoco,lll. 


C.IbCffT  Afnirw^  Opticil  Ca. 

•IBB  ImI  M*  Sworn,  ftoo  YoA 


t  .  RENEWS  .  ^ 

EVERYTHING 


FROM  CELLAR 


TO  GARRET 


TORONTO 


CLEVELAND 


^  Magnificent  Steel  Launch  SQC 

*-  _ -*  Complete  With  Ensine,  Rcndy  to  Run 


Complete  With  Ensine,  Rcndy 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Use  a  Moth-Proof  Chest 


SUMMER'S  SUN 

deals  kindly  with  the  complexion  protected  by 

LABLACHE.  Users  of  this 

famous  beautifier  are  con- 

spicuously  free  from  facial 

blemishes,  always  retain- 

ingtheirfresh attractive- 

ness  of  youth.  Delicate 

—  fragrant  —  refined. 


APk^moBt 

nKtd  Cedar  Oiett  sent  on 
■ini’ fra*  trial.  Piatcctsfura,  wooleoa 
alflBBea  from  molha.  mice,  duat  and  !■ 
liM.  Idea]  birtbdav,  or  Xmaa  Gift, 

limdftMifa^toTT  St  k.w  factory  pncce.  Pralafat  prepaid. 
D^l,  r_..  Write  for  64  paire  illoatrated  eatali 
DOOK  rree  "Story  of  Red  Cedar.”  Poatpaid.free. 
Hidoiat  Rad  Cadar  Chaat  Ca..  Papt.  2dl,  «tat 


la  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  1914  model.  14'rtrr 

I  M  Sftciaj  Offer.  FTneat  •«/!  0.4(07 

Ooawteed  1 9 1 4  ModelB  9  «  V  f *  OdB  # 

mtb  Coaster-Biakea  and  Puncture-Proof  Tires. 

$7  to  $12 

100  Mmoomd-Hmud  Whmmtm 

4U  mdMtt  mnd  modtlt,  good  m»  nrm  dBom 

OfMit  Factory  Cloarinv  Sale.  «0  #€p 

We  Shl^  on  4«mrav«l  without  a  cent 

wTSm^Froe  Trial 


MR.  AGENT:— To  appreciate  the 


You  must  see  it.  Looks  like  a  watch—  OC_ 
Sells  on  sight.  Samples  on  receipt  of  ^oC 

No  wheels,  Teveis  or  ratchets.  „7|n|>  n*  I  irUTC” 
Perfectly  simple— dimply  perfect.  £lrr““ll  LNiHIj 
New  eetaloc  and  wbolMele  •fenta*  prices  on 
rsqoest  A  oiv  seller  »t  Pnire  end  Exnibitiooe. 
NOVITA8  SALES  CO.,  Hnie  Mannfeetnrere 
171  Hlab  Street  Waltham,  Mom. 


TsTSoS^aB^t^^^StalTpTOportlMat^pHeM^Ainao^bca  tested  end  fitted  witt 
Iw^tfuit  two*cycle  reenrtible  enrioM  with  speed  coct.'.  I!::);;  lever-^impleeteD|iiieinnde*'-ctntte 
witboot  cmnkiDr— hMoolySmovinf  pnrto— nojooeeno  ma  it.  The  Safe  Launclh*— abep> 
lately  aoo*iinknble~Deede  ao  bontbootSi  All  boat*  fitted  with  air-tiKbt  eotapartmeate 
not  eiak.  leak  or  nut.  We  are  sole  owners  of  tbe  pateaU  for  tbe  mnaofactore  of  rolled  steei, 
lock-eeamed  steel  boats.  Orders  filled  tbe  dar  they  are  reeeired.  BoaU  shipped  to  erarr 
part  of  the  world.  Free  Catalog.  Steel  Row  boa  U,  $20.  (8S) 

MICHIGAN  STCCL  GOAT  CO..  1200  lefferMsi  Avenae,  Detroit,  Mlcb.,  U.  S.  A. 


Beautify  Everything  As  You  Dust 


lebady  renores  dost,  dirt,  blemishes;  brings  back  the  original  beauty  of  tbe  finish 


Buffalo  Specialty  Co..  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 


Kindly  mention  Everybody'*  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


41-45  Broad* 

IIM  Wahrat  So 

•07 

n>  8t>U  Araau 
>U  WMt 
tU8  QMit* 

^  10OPow«U8t. 


ISIS 

Around  the  World 
Thro^  Panama  Canal 

From  New  York  January  27th,  1915 
Br  17.000  too  S.  S.  CLEVELAND 
Duration  138  Dax> 

Rates  8900  up 

including  shore  trips  and  necessary  expenses. 

Atlas  Service 

Weekly  Sailings  to  Cuba,  Jamaica  and  the 
Panama  Canal,  Hayti,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Nicaragua,  by  new  fast  Twin  Screw  Steamers. 
Low  rates  until  October. 

I  Ottr  Tourist  Dtpartment.  with  experience 
of  over  3j  years,  arranges  Tours  by  Kail  or 
1  Steamer  to  all  farts  of  the  World. 

I  Write  for  Information.  i 

\  HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE  i 
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The  Anal  guide  in  the  purchase  of  i 
trunk  is  the  Indestructo  trade  mark. 

The  Indestructo  Brand  never  appeals 
on  inferior  luggage. 

Indestructo  means  guaranued  safttf 
guaranteed  service — guaranteed  value. 

Suppose  you  pay  t2S  for  an  ordnatf!] 
trunk.  The  length  of  ordinary  service^ 
is  indefiniu.  It  may  be  two  trips  or  two 
years. 

There  is  no  assurance  given  you  that 
your  trunk  will  stand  even  the  usual 
travel  strains. 

Perhaps  at  the  best  it  will  last  througk 
two  years  of  steady  service. 

You  have  paid  S12. 50  a  year  for 
your  trunk. 

An  Indestructo  costs  J25.  It  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  travel  for  5  years.  It  costs 
you  25. 00  per  year. 

You  know,  when  you  buy,  just  what  you  art 
getting  and  how  long  it  will  last. 

You  also  know  that  should  your  trunk  b* 
destroyed  by  fire,  accident,  wreck  orcollisiiw* 
you  will  get  a  new  one— free. 

Isn’t  this  positive  assurance  and  insurance 
worth  the  declaration  that  “the  next  trunk  1 
buy  will  be  an  Indestructo”? 

'Write  today  for  our  Travel  book. 

NATIONAL  VENEER  PRODUCTS  CD 

SOS  Beiger  SL,  Mi»h«w«k».  Ind. 


HAMBURG-  yw  AMERICAN 


Largest  S.  S.  Co. 
in  the  s 
WORLD  A 


Over  400  Ships 
^  1,306,819 
k'  TONS 


/WINTER  \ 
fCRUlSESl 

I  During  1914  1 

BY  THE  ’ 

Hamburg-American  Line 

NEW  CRUISE 

Orient- India 

By  the  S.  S.  CLEVELAND.  17.000toiu 

From  New  York  January  I5th,  1914.  Through 
the  Mediterranean,  Suez  Canal,  Red  Sea  and 
Indian  Ocean  to  Bombay  and  Colombo,  inclu¬ 
ding  side  trips  through  INDIA,  THE  HOLY 
LAND  and  EGYPT,  stopping  at  interesting 
points  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 

Duretion  ebout  3  months 
Cost  8700  up 

iododiiis  shore  excursions  and  necessary  expenses. 

Cruises  to  West 
Indies, V  enezuela 
The  Panama  Canal 

by  the  largest  ships  visiting  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

S.  S.  AMERICA  and  VICTORIA  LUISE 
Dories  January — Fabruarjr  —  March  —  April 
Duretion  10  to  29  Deye 
^Cort  8148-8178  up 


MOST  MILES  FORI 
THE  LEAST  MONET 


I 

The  advertisements  In  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  *• 
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“Burglars!” 

The  most  timid  pistol-fearing  woman 
knows  she  need  not  fear  the  Savage 
when,  in  the  dead  of  night,  she  seizes  it  to 
protect  herself  and  her  babies. 

Its  ten  quick  shots  are  absolutely  at  her 
control — one  to  each  trigger  pull — either 
fast  or  slow. 

It  shoots  straight  in  the  dark,  few  she  aims 
it  easily  as  pointing  her  finger. 

It  is  safe,  because  a  glance,  or,  in  the  dark, 
a  touch,  tells  if  it  is  loaded. 

Is  your  home  really  protected  against 
burglars?  ’Phone  your  dealer  for  a  Savage 
before  tonight. 

SAVAGE 

AUTOMATIC 


Send  6c.  in  stamps  for  advice  from  de¬ 
tective  and  police  authorities  on  how  to 


Arms  Co.,  makers  of  famous  Savage 
rifles,  439  Savage  Ave.  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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^  A  Personal  Word  Frona  “The  Man  Behind  The  Name” 

.  -  “We  are  building  for  the  future.  By  concentrating  every  effort  to  secure  the 
highest  efficiency  tbrouebout  our  organization,  by  constantly  studying  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  piano-buiming  and  by  using  that  knowledge,  we  give  to  the  making  of  each 
.  ’  fNtstr  k4«as  Piano  and  the  Steger  Natural  Player-Piano  the  greatest  care  in  workmanship, 

years  of  experience  and  the  finest  materials  the  world  can  supply,  realizing  that  our 
future  growth  and  progress  depend  upon  the  artistic  worth  and  durability  of  every  in- 
^  strument  sent  forth  from  our  factories.”  John  V.  Steger. 

iltefser 

Pianos  and  Natural  Player-Pianos 

When  you  buy  a  Steger  ltS*w  Piano  you  pay  for  no 
commission  or  allowances  or  extras.  You  pay  only  the 
factory  cost,  plus  a  small  profit,  and  yon  get  an  instrument 
excellent  qualities,  which  will  provide  the  highest 
type  of  pleasure  for  your  home-circle. 

4....  . ..  Sirstr  kttmm  Pianos  easily  take  rank  with  the  finest  pro- 

|ueu  of  Europe  and  America.  They  are  made  In  the  great  Steger  piano- 
«torifg  at  Steger,  Illinois,  the  town  founded  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Steger. 

FOR  PAYMEINT  THAT  MAKE  BUYlNd  CONVENIENT 
Idea  Approval  Plan.  SlTttkt  ‘ 

fw  cur  catalog  and  other  vC 

l^i^jittTMure.tokiekex-  PIANO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
w.  Bent  tree  on  request.  Steger  Building,  Chicago.  Dlinois.  [ 
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How  to  Choose 

Upholstered  Furniture 

The  purchaser  cannot  see  the  cbwp 
construction,  the  cheap  cushion  filliof 
and  the  weak  springs  so  frequently  ni«d 
in  Upholstered  furniture  because  the  np- 
bolstering  covers  them  up. 

That  is  why  you  and  every  intendlncporehu- 
cr  should  send  for  the  KarpenBook  oflnformstios 
which  we  send  free  of  charge.  After  resdinflt 
you  cannot  be  deceived,  as  you  will  be  ftilly 
informed  as  to  values,  designs,  msterialt,esb> 
Inet  work  and  every  other  essential  detail. 

The  Karpen  Book  also  shows  hundreds  oftht 
most  beautiful  upholstered  furniture  dctisns 
auitable  for  any  need  in  any  room  in  any  botna 
be  It  simple  or  elaborate.  You  take  no  chtnets 
in  making  purchases  of  the  lowest  priced  pissct 

Karpen  ^ 

Cuarapte^  Imhclstem 

Tumiture 

Your  money  will  be  refunded  by  the  dealer 
without  quibbling  if  time  reveals  faults  In  cos* 
struetlon  or  defects  in  material. 

Our  trade-mark  on  each  piece  Is  ourpicdft 
of  good  faith.  Look  for  it;  refuse  substitutes 
when  shopping. 

The  better  stores  sell  Karpen  Furniture. 

Writs  tor  our  Book  3  and  ask  for  tbs  nsnMof 
the  Karpen  dealer  in  your  vicinity. 

S.  Karpen  &  Bros. 


SL,  Boston 


Twenty 'Nine  Mills'  under  one  nuinagement  spell  economy  in  making  and  sell' 
ing  As  a  result  you  get  the  utmost  in  paper  quality  at  the  price  when  you  buy 
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These  Bond  Papers 
bear  the 


Trade-Mark 

Water-Mark 


COUPON  BOND 
AGAWAM  BOND 
BANKERS  BOND 
CONTRACT  BOND 
DEBENTURE  BOND 
DERBY  BOND 
HICKORY  BOND 
INDENTURE  BOND 
JAPAN  BOND 
PERSIAN  BOND 
RIVAL  BOND 
ROMAN  BOND 
SECURITY  TRUST 
BOND 

STANDARD  BOND 

There  are  Thirty-Four 
in  all. 


*‘Why  Guess  at  the  Right  Quality 
of  Paper  for  that  Sales  Letter  ?  ’’ 

"The  Letter  itself  is  good — corking  good — but  why 
not  be  absolutely  certain  that  the  Paper  on  which  it 
is  written  will  increase,  and  not  decrease,  its  pulling 
power? 

"There  Is  a  certain  Bond  Paper  that  will  make  that 
Letter  most  efficient — a  specific  Quality.  Weight  and 
Cobr  that  will  unquestionably  increase  its  attention- 
value  amd  give  us  greater  returns  per  dollar  expended." 

"Then  why  guess — why  theorize  ?  Let  us  know  now 
exactly  what  Paper  will  be  best  for  us  to  use." 

That  is  it!  Why  guess  at  Paper  Efficiency  when 
you  don’t  have  to? 

In  our  Portfolio — "How  to  Buy  Business  Correspondence  P»per"  — 
you  will  find  Samples  of  "EAGLE  A '  Bond  Papers  and  an  analysis 
of  their  adaptability  for  certain  Business  Uses' — the  best  recommends' 
tions  and  advice  based  on  the  practice  and  experience  of  Advertising 
Men  and  other  Shrewd  Paper  Buyers. 

[Write  for  this  Portfolio  Today,  but  please  1 
write  on  your  Business  Letter- Heading.  J 

American  Writing  Paper  Co. 

6  MAIN  STREET,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


tMKItR  MAWKID 


Sold  by  good  printers  and  lithographers  everywhere 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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|C  Eastern 
Basis 


Eastern 

Basis 
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Baker' 


“Great!  and  it  costs  no 
more  per  cup  than  ordinary 
coffee.” 


Makes  More  Cups  to  the  Pound 


you  are  not  already  a  user  of 
our  coffee,  permit  us  to  send 
you  a  trial  package.  Then  you 
can  see  for  yourself  that  it  is  not 
only  better  and  purer,  but  that  it 
costs  less  per  cup  than  ordinary 
coffee,  and  ,it  makes  more  cups  to 
the  pound. 

A  Trial  Can  Free 

SEND  us  your  grocer’s  name  and 
we  will  send  you  a  trial  can  of 
Barrington  Hall,  enough  to 
make  six  cups  of  delicious  coffee,  and 
booklet,  “The  Evolution  of  Barring¬ 
ton  HalL”  This  explains  the  three 
stages  of  progress  through  which 
this  famous  coffee  has  passed. 

At  first  Barrington  Hall  was  sold 
whole  or  ground  as  ordinary  coffee 
is  today,  then  steel-cut  with  the  bit¬ 
ter  chaff  removed,  and  finally  Baker- 
ized.  In  it  we  have  retained  the 
good  points  of  our  older  methods 


and  adopted  new  features  (explained 
in  booklet)  that  make  it  economy 
without  economizing.  A  luxury  not 
at  the  expense  of  health,  but  one  that 
is  an  aid  to  modem  living. 

Baker’s  Steel-Cut  Coffee 

Steel-Cut  Coffee  lacks  a  little  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  in  evenness  of  granulation 
when  compared  with  Baker-ized 
Barrington  Hall,  but  the  chaff  with 
its  objectionable  taste  is  removed 
from  it  also.  It  is  superior  to  the 
so-called  cut  coffees  that  are  d- 
fered  in  imitation  of  Baker-ized 
Coffee. 

Our  Coffee  is  for  sale  by  grocers  in 
all  cities  and  most  towns.  Write 
for  grocer  near  you  who  can  sup¬ 
ply  it. 

BAKER  IMPORTING  COMPAMT 

no  HudMn  St.,  N«w  York.  N.  Y. 

2S8  No.  Second  St.,  Minneapolu,  Minn.' 


Barrin^toiTHall 

Baker-i^ed 


The  advertiaemenU  In  Everybody'i  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


I  Only  ONE 
tooth  brush  re&llv 
Ij^cleans  betweer\  ^ 
^^^^the  teeth 


tK<  S‘jftace: 


Right  Brush 

is  obviously  the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

But  more  than  that, 
as  it  is  “made  to  order” 
to  fit  the  shape  of  the  teeth, 
and  its  tapered,  beveled  and 
^  rounded  end  has  no  comers  to 
injure  the  mouth  or  gums,  the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic  teaches  you  to 


p^^rushyour 
Teeth  thisitl 
S.  Way  III 


wonder  more  Pro-phylac-tic  Tooth  Brashes  ire  sold  than  any  other  known 
make.  No  wonder  dentists  and  physicians  almost  universally  recommend  them. 
^  And  remember  that  every  Pro-phy-lac-tic  is  fully  Kuaranteed  (if  defective  we  will 

replace  it),  and  is  always  sold  in  the  yellow  box  to  protect  aeainst  baDdling. 

Adult’s  siz^  flexible,  rigid  or  de  luxe  handles.  Youth’s  size,  flexible  or  rigid  handles. 
Child’s  size,  flexible  or  rigid  handles  Four-row,  adult’s  size  only,  ri^  handle.  Dental 
Plate  brush,  for  proper  cleansing  of  artificial  teeth.  All  styles  (excepting  Dental  Plate)  made 
in  hard,  medium  or  soft  textures.  If  not  obtainable  at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 

Free  Book  and  Portrait  of  “Mim  Florence”  tent  Free 

full  color  from  the  orifioal  portrait  in  oil.  will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  lOe  in  etampt  or  coin.  With  it  we 
will  include  oar  free  book  on  tooth  brntbcs.  which  every  lover  of  mouth  cleanliness  should  have. 

B—t  aitu  $*nt  FREE  so  rsfoett 

FLORENCE  MFC.  CO.,  167  Pine  Street,  Northampton  (Florence  Sta.),  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


These  circles  show  why  it  pays  to  look 
for  the  right  tooth  brush.  Do  you  see  in 
the  smaller  circle  how  the  fiat-faced  brush 
merely  “touches  the  high  spots”  of  the 
teeth?  It  even  tends  to  force  the  food 
between  the  teeth  and  into  the  crevices  of 
the  enamel.  Worse  than  useless,  isn't  it  ? 

Then  look  at  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic  1 
Its  pointed  and  separated  tufts  of  bristles 
must  clean  between  the  teeth.  They’re  so 
curved  to  fit  the  shape  of  the  mouth 
that  they  can’t  skip  over  the  inner- 
most  crevices  and  angles.  Its 
extra-large  end-tufts,  aided  by 
the  curved  handle,  clean 
even  the  hacks  of  the 
back  teeth.  The  Pro- 
phy-lac-tic  cleans 
all  the  teeth. 
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AClean  Tooth  Never  Decays 
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ox  facing  the  walls  of  your  home— no  matter  what 
the  backing — the  most  satisfactory  material  is 


Hy-tex  BUCK 


**  The  claims  for  other  facing  materials,  except  brick,  are  ad¬ 
vanced  by  manufacturers  of  backing  material.  Who,  for  instance, 
urges  you  to  build  of  stucco  ?  It’s  not  stucco  but  backing  they 
have  to  sell. 

No  matter  what  the  backings  for  beauty,  permanence,  fire-safety 
and  economy  you  want  Hy-tex  Brick  for  facing.'* 

Sugg—tiona  for  Small  Hy-t*x  Home*  is  a  booklet  giving  pictures  and  floor 
plans  of  26  houses  of  really  moderate  cost.  Sent  on  receipt  of  four  cents  to 
cover  mailing  charges. 

Genuine  Economy  in  Home  Building  is  a  booklet  we  have  issued  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  building  from  the  home-builder’s  point  of  view.  Sent 
on  receipt  of  ten  cents  to  cover  mailing  charges.  Send  for  booklets  today. 

HTORAUUC  PRESS  BRlOtCOMPANT 

Dept.  E9  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

branch  OPPICFS  ids  exhibit  rooms;  Balllmoic.  Md.;  Ckici» 

IB-s  Cisciaaati.  O.;  Cleveland.  O.;  Davenport,  la.:  Indtanapoltts  la^w- 
Kantai  CltTs  Mo.s  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  New  York  City;  Oaakts  NtiM 
Fkiladtlp^a,Pa.;  Toledo,  Oklo;  Wasbioston.  D.  C, 
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Here  is  one  of  the  exquisite  new  “inlay 
enamel”  monogram  cases  that  you  may 
get  on  this  great  special  offer.  Your  own 
initials  hanasomely  inlaid  in  any  colors 
of  enamel  you  select. 


Just  Out! 

inlay  Enamer  Monograms 


The  latest  idea  in  watch  cases.  Su¬ 
perbly  beautiful.  Your  own  mono^am  in 
handsome  enamel  design,  (many  designs  to 
dKX)se  from)  inlaid  in  the  superb  gold  strata 
case.  The  newest  thing — ^just  conceived  and 
offered  direct  to  you. 

The  BurUngton  Special 

The  masterpiece  of  the  world’s  watch  manufacture —  enamel”  mono, 
the  watch  that  keeps  time  to  the  second.  A  perfect  timepiece  fnitiaU  han§^so 
forthe  discriminatiDg  buyer  who  wants  the  bMt  at  a  fair  price.  of  enamel  you  s 

Your 'Choice  of  Scores  of  Cases 

Open  face  or  hunting  cases,  ladies’  or  men’s  sizes. 

These  can  be  had  in  the  newest  ideas: 

Bhek  and  Ribbon  Monogranu  Franck  Art  Detigtu 
Diamond  Sat  Dragon  Daaigna 

Lodga  Daaigna  Inlay  Enamal  Monogrami 

bur  Specif  Offer 

Right  now  for  certain  special  reasons  you  may 

Et  the  superb  Burlington  Special  DIRECT  at  the  rock- 
ttom  price— the  same  price  that  even  the  WHOLESALE 
jaweler  must  pay.  You  may  secure  one  of  these  superb  time¬ 
pieces— a  watch  of  the  very  latest  model,  the  popular  new, 
thin  design,  adjusted  to  the  second,  positions,  temperature  and 
■Moronism — 19  jewels — at  the  rock-bottom  price — the  same 
price  that  even  the  wholesaler  must  pay. 


tS.M  a  month  for  the  world's  most  superb  time- 

pketf  The  easiest  payments  at  the  rock-bottom  price — the  Rock-Bottom  Here  is  another  superb  “inlay  enamel” 
price.  To  assure  us  that  everybody  will  quickly  accept  thi»  introduc-  monogram  case.  Only  one  of  the  dozens 
"rydirtctoffer,wewiUaUowca»horeasypaymenU,jiuta»youprefer.  you  have  to  choose  from.  Scores  of  other 

No  Money  Down  “ 

rtioice  of  ladies’  or  gentlemen’s  open  fhee  or  hunting  case).  You  risk  absolutely  nothing,  h  m  bh 

log  pay  nothing — not  a  cent  unless  you  want  the  great  offer  after  seeing  and  thoroughly 
ierpecting  the  watch.  Send  tor  our  great  offer  today. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  book  coupon 

^  ^  Burlington  Watch  Company 

Send  for  the  free  book.  It  will  tell  the  inside  facts  about  19th St. aid  Marshall  BM.,  Dept.  1036,  Chkaga 

watch  pri^  and  explains  the  many  superior  pointaof  the  Burling-  Please  send  me.  without  obligations  and  prepaid. 

'Sr  double-priced  products.  Absolutely  no  obligations  your  free  book  on  watches.  Including  yourenamel  mono- 

erany  kind  in  getting  the  catalog.  Its  free  to  you,  so  write  sram  cases,  with  full  explanation  of  your  <^h  or  S2.50  a 

•teoce.  Juat  send  the  free  coupon  or  a  letter  or  a  postal.  month  oBer  on  the  19-lewel,  thin  model  Burlington  W  atch. 

BURUNGTON  WATCH  CO.^'^n™, . 

St.  aad  Manhan  Bhrd..  M.  inC  Chicago 


FREE 
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Genuine'S’tandatvT fixtures  forthe  Home  and  for  Schools, 
Office  Buildings,  Public  Institutions,  etc. ,  are  identified 
by  the  Green  and  Gold  Label,  with  the  exception  of  one 
brand  of  baths  bearing  the  Red  and  Black  Label,  which, 
while  of  the  first  quality  of  manufacture,  have  a  slightly 
thinner  enameling,  and  thus  meet  the  requirements  of 


Standard  i$anitai!9  Co. 


Dept.  G 


New  York  . 
ChicaSo  . 
PhUedcIpbia 
Toroato,  Can. 
PiltabariUi 
St.  Lonit 
San  Franciaco 


.  .35  West  31it  Street 

900  S.  M  ichigan  Avenue 
1215  Walnut  Street 
59  Richmond  Street  E. 
106  Federal  Street 
100  N.  Fourth  Street 
719-21-23  Rialto  Bldg. 


Cincinnati  . 
Naahville 
New  Orleans 
Montreal,  Can. 
Boston  . 
Louisville 
Cleveland 


.  .  633  Wainnt  Street 

315  Tenth  Avenue  So. 
Baronneft  St.  Joseph  Sts. 
.  215  Coristine  Building 
John  Hanooek  Building 
319-23  W.  Main  Street 
648  Huron  Road.  S.  E 


GUARANTEED 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 

TX)  build  a  bathroom  that  shall  be  beautiful  and  sanitary  is  the  first 
duty  of  every  householder —  to  equip  this  all  important  room  with 
'Standard"  guaranteed  Plumbing  fixtures  is  to  assure  health  to  the  home 
and  the  family.  A  'JStandard"  bathroom  is  an  incentive  to  cleanly  living. 

Everyone  who  is  plinning  to  build  should  send  for  a  copy  of  ** Modern  Bathrooms” — 100  pages  in  color. 
It  shows  practical,  modem  bathrooms  at  costs  ranging  from  $78.00  to  $600.00  with  prices  of  each  fu^io 
detail.  Floor  plans,  ideas  for  ^decoration,  tilin|;,  accessories,  together  with  model  equipment  for  kitchosi 
and  laundries,  are  also  shown.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  6  cents  postage. 


those  who  demand  'StendatHT  quality  at  less  expeW 
All  ^tnndatd"  fixtures,  with  care,  will  last  s  IMf 
time.  And  no  fixture  is  genuine  unless  it  bears  is 
^arantee  label.  In  order  to  avoid  substitutiot  • 
inferior  fixtures,  specify  'StMidniHT  goods  in  wiioil 
(not  verbally)  and  make  sure  that  you  get  then. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Hamilton,  Can.  20-28  Jacktoa  Street, V. 
London,  E.  C.  .  57-60  Holburn  VWea 
Houston,  Tea.  .  Preston  and 
Washingion,  D.  C.  Southern  BeW 
Toledo,  Ohio  .  .  311-321  Erie  Strt* 

Fort  Worth,  Tea.  Front  and  Joaee  » 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Hot  Water  Heater 


Y^U  can  reduce  your  coal  bills  UlMi-lttlKU  to 

ONE-HALF;  you  can  use  the  small,  cheap  sizes  of  hard  coal;  you  can 
have  steady,  even  heat  all  day,  and  all  night,  if  desired,  with  attention  but  once 
or  twice  in  the  24  hours. 

Siiencier^a^Ileatci* 

bums  No.  I  Buckwheat  or  Pea  coal,  costing  from  $2  to  $3  less  per  ton  than  the  larger  domesdc 
grades.  It  bums  no  more  tons  of  this  cheap  fuel  than  do  ordinary  heaters  of  the  expensive  sizes. 
Owing  to  the  magazine  feed  (tee  illuttrationt),  the  “  Spencet  ”  usually  requires  coalii^  but  once  a  day  in 
ordinaiY  winter  weather,  and  never  more  than  twice. 

This  leature  enables  it  to  maintain  heat  all  night  without  attention. 
It  it  especially  appreciated  in  flats  and  apartment  houses  as  it  elimf 
nates  complaints  liom  tenants  o(  cold  rooms  due  to  the  janitor 
"banking  nre’*  for  the  night.  In  residences,  with  a  “  Spertcet," 
the  "  women  (oiks  ”  ocmI  never  shovel  coal. 

For  green-houses  the  “Spencer”  is  the  Heater,  and  .  ^ 
assures  uniform  temperature  ail  night  without  a  fireman, 
or  anyone  getting  up  to  ”  tend  6re.*’ 

Equally  efficient  for  almost  all  classes  of  buildings. 

SPENCER  HEATER  CO. 

300  Pcaals’s  Nat’l  Baak  BMf..  SCRANTON.  PA. 

0(lle«t : 

New  York  City,  501  Fifth  Ave..  Cor.  *Znd  St.  V 
ChicaRO.  187  N.  Dearborn  St.  Philadelphu. 

Morris  Bldg.  Boston,  79  Milk  St.  St.  Louis. 

1407  Olive  St.  Detroit.  Ford  BldR.  Buffalo. 

1377  Mam  St.  Denver.  $23  Seventeenth  St. 

Canadian  Sales  Reopesentatlves : 

Winnipeg.  The  Waldon  Co  ,92  Princess  Street . 

Toronto. The  Waldon  Co.,  Lumsden  Bldg  ^ 


SpcBCsr 
^  HmtwCa. 
^  ScnalM.  Pa. 

Please  send 
tree  your  book, 
/  giving  tbe  experl- 
encea  of  "Spencer” 
owners  In  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  tbe  country, 
also  complete  catalog. 


Name- 


Htnter 
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PA  CKAUD 
fPORM  DESIGN 
GIVES  SMOOTH 
SILENT  ACTION 
BETWEEN  PINION 
AND  BEVEL  GEAR 


NEW  PACKARD  WORM  BEVELS 
MEAN  A  SILENT  REAR  AXLE 


WORM  BEVEL  GEARS  HAVE  PRODUCED  AT  LAST  THE  SILENT  REAR 
AXLE,— THE  AIM  OF  BUILDERS  SINCE  HIGH  GRADE  CARS  WERE  FIRST 
MADE— NOW  AN  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURE  OF  THE  NEW  PACKARD  CARS. 

WITH  THIS  ADVANCE  IN  DESIGN,  THE  FULL  MEASURE  OF  POWER  IS 
TRANSMITTED  WITHOUT  NOISE  TO  THE  REAR  WHEELS.  THE 
ENTIRE  ABSENCE  OF  REAR  AXLE  “GRIND”  GIVES  AN  ADDED  ZEST 
TO  THE  ENJOYMENT  OF  THE  RIDE. 

TO  ROUND  OUT  THIS  RESULT  PACKARD  SPIRAL  TIMING  GEARS 
INSURE  ALSO  A  SILENT  FRONT  END. 


LEFT  DRIVE,  LEFT  HAND  GEAR  SHIFT,  CONTROL  BOARD  ON  THE 
STEERING  COLUMN.  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  ate  indezed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Safe  Fottodatioa  Homes  Co.»  Forest  Hills,  L.  1.  Constructed  with  **Tar%taX**  1910.  Treated  with  **Tarvia  B'*  1911. 


Dust  is  Expensive 


WHEN  an  automobile  speeds  down 
an  ordinary  macadam  road  it  leaves 
in  its  wake  a  cloud  of  dust  which  is 
carried  by  the  winds  over  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  helds,  houses  and  lawns. 

This  is  just  as  surely  a  waste  of  good 
material  as  if  the  automobilist  dug  ma¬ 
terial  out  of  the  highway  and  carted  it 
away.  Dust  represents  waste — costly 
waste — and  the  taxpayers  feel  the  re¬ 
sult.  A  road  that  is  properly  built  for 
modern  traffic  will  not  be  dusty. 

Plain  macadam  gives  way  under  the 
wear  and  tear  of  heavy  rubber-tired  au¬ 
tomobile  wheels  and  the  surface  binder 
of  the  road  is  torn  away  in  the  form  of 


dust,  until  in  time  the  coarse  stone  it¬ 
self  is  exposed  and  a  costly  renewal  of 
the  road  is  necessary. 

Modern  roads  should  be  built  to  re¬ 
sist  modern  traffic.  To  build  any  other 
kind  is  wasteful.  A  better  binder  than 
the  ordinary  mineral  binder  is  needed  and 
is  offered  in  Tarvia,  a  coal  tar  compound 
especially  prepared  for  use  on  roads. 

Tarvia  is  dense,  viscid,  waterproof. 
It  fills  the  interstices  between  the  stone 
and  forms  a  tough,  plastic  matrix.  This 
makes  a  waterproof  and  automobile- 
proof  surface.  The  maintenance  cost 
is  usually  so  low  as  to  more  than  balance 
the  cost  of  Tarvia  treatment. 


Booklets  on  Request 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

•***  Yofk  Cbicito  PbiUdelphia  BoMon  St  Louis  Kansas  City  Cleretand 
Cindnnati  Minneapolis  Pittsburrb  Seattle  Birminifaam 

the  PATERSON  MFC.  CO..  Ltd. : — Montreal  Toronto  Winnipef  Vancourer  St}obn,N.  B.  Halifax.  N.S.  Sydney.  N.S. 
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I  VORY  SOAP 


A  ailent  but  largely  contributing  factor  to  the  brilliance  of  the  scene  is  Ivory  Soap.  Those 
delicate  white  garments  would  not  look  so  pretty  but  for  this  mild,  pure  cleanser.  In  keeping 
better-than-ordinary  fabrics  not  only  clean  but  as  white,  sweet-smelling,  soft  and  unworn  as 
when  new,  nothing  is  to  be  compared  with  Ivory  Soap.  You  know  the  reason: 

Ivory  contains  no  free  alkaJi — it  cannot  harm  the  most  delicate  silks,  linens  and  laces.  _  It 
contains  no  coloring  matter — it  cannot  stain  or  discolor  the  whitest  of  white  goods.  It  contains 
no  inferior  ingredients — it  cannot  leave  a  strong  odor.  Ivory  is  nothing  but  pure  soap,  and 
that  of  the  highest  quality  which  can  be  made.  ' 

Remember  these  ceneral  directions  and  you  should  be  able  to  keep  mm  white  clothes 
spotless,  sweet  and  none  the  worse  (or  repeated  washinss:  I  one  pkce  at  a  time. 

2nd — U»e  lukewarm  water.  3rd — fVaeh  ey  working  garment  up  and  down  In  mdi;  do  not 
nek  garment  on  a  watkkoard  nor  rukioeip  on  the  garment  4th— Uie  looty  Soa^nothtng  ebe. 
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Best  for 


Old  Dutch 
Cleanser 


When  the  heat  of  Summer  weather 
Makes  you  wonder  what  to  eat, 

Polly  says,  “We’ll  have  Post  Toasties 
And  enjoy  a  Roy  2d  Treat.” 


